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PREFACE 


I N issuing the 38th Volume of the Transactions, I have only 
to impress on Members and Associates the obligation 
they are under to endeavour to increase the influence of the 
Institute and to add to the number of its adherents. The. 
Council has never adopted outside means of popularity by 
advertising in order to attract the public, being satisfied with 
dependence on the efforts of its friends, the interest and 
importance of its objects, and the honour of enrolment in its 
ranks. Nevertheless, efforts are necessary to bring the work 
of the Victoria Institute to the notice of those whom it is 
desirable to attract, and with this object a copy of the “ Objects 
Paper ” will be issued to those receiving the new volume of 
Transactions, with the hope that each Member or Associate 
will endeavour to bring in at least one adherent during the 
ensuing year. 

The Council would esteem it a favour to receive communica- 
tions on subjects suitable for discussion and publication, and 
also to receive the names of persons considered qualified to 
deal with them. 


Edward Hull, LL.L)., 

Scci-etary and Editor. 




ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


HELD IN THE HOUSE OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
JOHN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13th, 1906. 


LTEnT.-GEN. Sin H. L. Geart, K.C.B., V.P., in the Chair. 


The Chairman. — I am sorry to have to announce that Lord 
Halsbury, who was to have presided, is unable to be here, and I 
must ask you to be satisfied with allowing me to occupy the chair 
that he otherwise would have taken. 

The Secretary, Professor Hull, has also written to me to say that 
by the doctor’s orders he is unable to attend, and Mr. Rouse has 
kindly consented to take his place. I will now ask Mr. House to 
read the Report. 

The Report of the Council was then read by Mr. Rouse, as 
follows : — 

1. In presenting their Fortieth Annual Report, the Council 
have pleasure in stating that the work of the Institute shows 
no signs of decrease in interest on the part of members, and the 
papers and discussions may be considered of exceptional 
value. 

2. The year will be memorable in the Annals of the Society as 
being the first in which competition for the " Gunning Prize ” took 
place. This event called forth several essays of exceptional merit 


Note. — A lecture was delivered by Mr. Frederick Euock, F.L.S., on 
“Tlie Wonders and Romance of Insect Life,” illustrated by coloured 
lantern photographs, instead of the Annual Address by the President. 
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on the subject of “ The bearing of recent Oriental Discoveries 
on Old Testament History.” The prize of £40 was awarded to 
the Eeverend John Urquhart, and that next in merit, by the 
Eeverend A. Craig Eobinson, received a honorarium of five 
guineas voted by the Council ; both essays will be printed in 
the forthcoming volume of Transactions (vol. xxxviii), and we 
have the promise that a third of the essays, dealing with the 
discoveries in and around Jerusalem, by Dr. E. W. O. Master- 
man, will be read before the Institute next session. 

It would be invidious to single out of the list other essays of 
merit — but perhaps it may be allowable to refer to one by a 
lady, botli because of its merit, and because the subject is one 
that very few would venture to handle : we refer to the essay by 
Miss Eleanor Hull on “ The Eiirly Celtic Church of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 


3. Ncic Rule as regards Election on the Council . — Under 
Clause 2 of the Constitution of the Institute, election to a seat 
on the Council was only open (with special exceptions) to 
Members. But it has been found that by this rule Associates 
who have exhibited much interest in the proceedings of the 
Society, and would be well qualified to act as useful members of 
Council, were debarred from serving. The rule has now been 
altered by which only Members were capable of servmg on the 
Council, and it is hoped there will be henceforth less difficulty 
than heretofore in filling up vacancies. 


4. The number of members and associates has slightly 
decreased since last year. It is much to be desired that oui 
supporters should endeavour to enlist the interest and adherence 
of their friends. 

The following is a statement of the numbers of the con- 
stituency of the Institute at the end of May, 1 906 : — 


Life Members 

42 in number 

Annual „ ... 

... 151 

Life Associates 

... 69 

Annual Associates ... 

... 419 

Hon. Corresponding Members 

... 174 

Total 

855 
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6. The following is the new list of the Officers and 
Council • — 

jpttattltnt 

The Right Honourable The Karl of Halebur]r, MA DCL,PRS 


{Iter ^mibcntf 

Sir T Fowell Buxton, Bart , K C M G 

H H Hudleaton, Ceq , I* R S , F <j S 

Alexander McArthur Feq , t> t •) P 

David Howard, Eaq , D i, , F C S 

I leut General Bir H L Gear; K C B 

Right Hon Lord Strathcooa and Mount Royal, LL I> , F G ^ 


Ilonorarg CorrtS]ponbtnls 
The Right Hou Lord Kelvin, Past P R S 

Professor A Agassis D C L , (• R S | Professor A M Sayce D D LL.D 

Professor F Naville {Gentva) I Professor Fridtjof Nansen, D Sc 

Professor Maspero (/ ai L») \ Professor Warren Upham. 

IQonorarjt ^Xnbttors. 

d Allen, Esq 1 Lieut >Cot Mackinlay, late R A 

^Sdnorartj ?rrasntfr 
Fdward Stanley M Perowne (-sq,FSA 


;i(cretRrs nnb (Sbttnr of loarnai. 

Protestor Bilwsrd HuV, M A , LL.D ? B S 


Cocnnl. 


[In Onitr 

Rev Principal James H Rigg, P P 
MaJ Kingsley O Foster J P F H A S 
D Howard, Esq, PL, rCS,FIC./’c 
{Iruftm} 

Rev Dr F W Tremlett D D D C L , Ph D 
Very Rev Dean rtace J) D {JiU4Ut} 

Rev Chancellor J J 1 las M A 
Rev Canon R B Gtrdlestoue, M A 
General Haltiday 
Rev John Tuckwell M R A S 
Lieut Colonel 31ackinlay, late R A 
Theo G Pinches Fsq , Lt D , M U A S 
Ven Archdeacon W M Sinclair, M A , D D 
Gerard Smith, Ksq , M R C S 


ot suction ) 

Commander G P Heath, B N 
Rev G F Whidborne MA FGS.FEGS 
I Lieut Gen Sir H L Geary K C B , R A 
I Walter Kidd Fsq , M D FZS 

Fdward Stanlej M Perowne ^ , F S A 
Martin Luther Rouse, Esq , B L 
Re\ R Ashington Bullen, M A , F G 8 
Colonel T Holbein Hendley, C 1 E 
Arthur W Sutton Esq FIS 
Rt Rev BishoivJ E C Welldon, DD 
Professor H Langhome Orchard M A., fi Sc 
Sydney T Klein E«q M R 1 
Rev Prebendary H E Fox, M A 


Deaths 

The Council have to deplore the loss of many supporters, 
mcluding some of the most valued and distinguished members, 
of whom may be especially mentioned the Itev Canon Tnstram, 
D.D , FES, Professor Lionel Beale, FES, and Signor 
Cavahere Jervis, F.G.S, of Turin. Short obituary notices of 
these will be found in the forthcoming volume of Transadions, 
and amongst others are the following : — 
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H. H. Bolton, Esq., J.B., J. S. Bndgett, Esq., 6. B. Bucktou, Em. 
P.E.S., Miss CaiTuthere, Sir Eichard Couch, P.C., Colonel W. Carey, C.B., 
Bev. H. de la Cour De Brisav, Bev. W. H. Frazer, D.B., Dr. P. J. Gant, 
Eev. Canon Garratt, M.A., Eev. {'^noii T. E. Huutiiigford, D.C.L., Mrs. 
E. N. Hutchinson, Eev. Dr. W. E. Harper (Chicago), Eev. E. E. .Jenkins, 
Lli.D., Eev. Samuel J. .Johnson, Eight Hon. Lord Masham, Dr. W. Ogle, 
Colonel G. Ehodes, J.P., General Sir William Stirling, K.C.B., The Yen. 
Archdeacon Thornton, D.D., Eev. Canon F. C. Woodhouse, M.A. 


MEETINGS. 

The subjects dealt with at the ordinary meetings during the 
past session may be arranged under the i'ollowing heads ; — 

1. Biblical. 

1. “ On the Bearing of Eecent Oriental Discoveries on Old Testament 

History." By Eev. John Urqohart. 

2. “ Evolutionary law in the Creation Story of Genesis.” By Eev. 

A. Irving, D.Sc. 

3. “ The Bible Pedigree of the Nations of the World.” By Martin 

L. Eocsk, Esq., B.L. 

4. “ On the Bearing of Recent Oriental Di.scovei'ie8 on Old Testament 

History.” By Bev. Andrew Craw Robinson, M.A. 

6. “The Bible in the Light of Modem Science.” By Dr. W. 
Woods Smyth. 

6. Biblical Astronomy, Pai-t II., “The Morning Star.” By 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Mackinlay. 

2. Geographical. 

J. “ Iceland : Its History and Inhabitants.” By Dr. Jon 
Stefanssos. 

3. Geological and Physical. 

1. “Biological Change in Geological Time." By Professor J. Logan 

Lobley, F.G.S. 

2. “Ice or Water.” Review of Sir Henry Howorth’s book. By 

Professor Edward Hull, LL.D., F.E.S., Secretary. 

4. Historical. 

1. “The Early Celtic Church of Great Britain and Ireland.” By 
Miss Eleanor H. Hull. 

5. Astronomical. 

1. “The Zodiacal Arrangement of the Stars." By the Rev. A. B. 
Grimaldi, MA. 


8. The Journal of Transactions. 

The thirty-seventh volume of the Journal of Transactions 
has been circulated in many lands. The Council may be 
allowed to repeat, for the information of recent members. 
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what has already been stated — that from time to time 
expressions of approval and gratitude are received from 
members living abroad, while many of the learned societies at 
home and abroad exchange publications with the Institute. 
We have also several public libraries which subscribe for the 
Volumes. Of persona connected with our Society, about 
74 belong to the United States of America, 40 to India, 14 to 
Australia, 12 to Canada, and about the same number to New 
Zealand and South Africa, and 1 (Public Library) to Bermuda. 

9. Conclusion. 

While humbly desiring the continued blessing of Almighty 
God, and the support of its members, the Council wishes to 
express its thanks to the contributors of papers, which are 
being offered in increasing numbers, and to press upon its 
friends the duty of doing what in them lies to increase the 
membership and extend the usefulness of the Institute. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

HALSBUEY, 

President. 
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The Chairman. — Ladies and gcntlenicii, you have heard the 
Eeport for the year read, ami it calls for few comments on my part 
in addition. I should like more particularly to draw attention to 
what we may call the event of the year, the competition for the. 
first prize, called the Gunning Prize. Thi.s essay, as well as that 
which received a second prize, met with considerable attention in 
many quarters from people well able to judge their merit, and they 
have been republished in America ; several inquiries for the essays 
have been made in various directions and permission has been given 
by the Council to have them rearl where requested in different 
}jarts of the country. As members of the Institute vve bear in mind 
that its work is not for the hortour and glory of the Institute so 
much as for the gro.".t Cause we have in harrd; and those present 
will dorrbtloss agree with me that in the present day there is groat 
roorrt artd ncce.sHity for the disctissioit of srrbjccts liearitrg on the 
interprotatiorr of the Old artil New Testaments, aitd that there should 
be art Institirtion like thi.s' where subjects — whether Biblical or 
S.’ientitic — shortld find a home, as they have in the Victoria Institute. 
1 think we all of its could OKtciirl the usefulness of the papers which 
arc read, printed ami i.ssued to tiro memhers, hy circulating them as 
much as we can among-st our friemls, and so itsing them as seed to 
spread hroarleast througlront the country. 

As regards the memhership, one i.s sorry to ohserve that the 
number has fallen a little short of wh.it it was last j’car. AVe 
very much desire to raise our iiumhers, because in proportion to the 
numbers who join the Institute orir funds are benetited, and wo arc 
eoriseqiiently able to do more work. It i.s, however', encouraging 
with the existing membership that rve have so wide a circulation, 
and that wo have members not only in England but in America, 
and in our Colonies; showing that there is a considerable number 
of people .scattered in many directions by whom our work is 
thoroughly appreeiaterl. The halatice sheet shows the fact of our 
deficiency of memhers ; but I think if everyone would try in 
the course of the year to get at least one more recruit it would 
not only he a great benefit to the individual hut to the Society at 
large. 

I will now ask Dr. Irving to be kind enough to move the first 
resolution. 

Rev. Dr. Irving. — I am getting rather accustomed to this 
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exercise here for several year.s past now, but I do not know that I 
have anything particular to say to-day'. 

With regard to the Keport, it is short, hut it points to wnch 
that i.' very good. I fully associate myself with the Council in 
regretting the loss of Dr. Tristram and Professor Beale, both of 
whom as scientists and good Christian men I held in very high 
esteem. 

The paper that has been specially referred to after the Gunning 
Prize Essavs is one by Miss Eleanor Hull, on the earlv history of the 
Celtic Churches in Britain and Ireland. It w.'ts a most important 
subject; l>ccause until recent years very little has been generally 
known iiuiong Church-people of the enoimom; value to the founda- 
tion of the English Church laid by the early' British Church, 
and the enormous share that the Celtic Churches of >S('otland 
and Ireland took in founding the Church of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. 'L'hey did pci haps a great tleal more than Augustine 
and his followers, and I therefore endoise the strong approval 
which the Council has cxjiressed of the vtilue of Miss Hull’s 
woik. 

M'ith regard to llio general working of the Institute, I may' again 
remind you — speaking especially of niv' expei loiico during the last 
y'ear — that tiiesc great questions vi'hieh the Iii-.titnto discusses from 
time to time, lieiiig liroad ipicstioii.s, are nrit ipiestions that can 
always lie dealt with most sati.sfactoiily by sjiocialists. They 
require great thoughts to ho laid on from more than one side; from 
soveial sides. M'e want to try and walk round them, and see the 
thing from the jioiiit of view at least of revelation and science and 
history' ; hccaiise there we have represented tlm three great factors 
through which God educates mankind — revelation, history and 
science, iiiprcscntiiig the three great departments of spirit, of 
jirovideiioj and of nature i Gixl’s three instruments— so that I think 
we ought to encourage as much us possible payiers that deal with 
broad and general questions, as I conceive th.it the highest function 
of this Institute is to try and hold the balance between difteront 
lines of thought and correlate the thoughts and researches carried 
out hv scientists in different branches of history; because I hold 
very strongly that if a Christian man has the central couviction of 
the heart which enables him to hold on to the Divine revelation as 
it has come through Jesus Christ, his mind may be absolutely free 
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to move in thought through all the regions of knowledge of which 
the human mind is capahle. 

♦ * * •* 

I have much pleasure in proposing that this resolution he adopted. 
The resolution reads thus ; “ That the Report bo received and the 
thanks of the .Members and Associates presented to the Council, 
Honorary IMonihers and Auditors, for their efficient conduct of the 
business of the Victoria Institute during the )-ear.” 

(Icneral Hai.I-IDAY. — Mr. Chairman, I am placed in a very diffi- 
cult position because I am asked to second a resolution of a vote of 
thanks to myself as Member of the Council. I did not expect that. 
Let me rather thank you for the kitul way in which you have 
in this resolution intrcsittccd the efforts with which we have, as a 
Council, endeavoured to conduct the Imsiiiess of the Society. If 
you just allow me to shut myself out for a moment, I w'ill second 
the resolution that has now l)een brought before the meeting, 
that the Report be received, etc., and I can also say, by way of 
perhaps excusing myself, it has .so happened by the working 
of Rruvidenec that, owing to absence from home, I have had a 
very small pait in the emrying out of the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Victoria Institute during the year. 

The Ch.mumax. — The resolution has boon moved and seconded 
that tlio Report lie received ami thanks of tlio Members and 
Associates presented to the Council, Honorary Members and 
Auditors for their efficient coiulnct of the Inusinoss of the Victoria 
Institute (hiring the year. [Carried.] 

Dr. Invi.Nd. — T wisii to add a rider to the resolution, to express, 
personal regret at the ahseiiee of the Secretary. 

Mr. Rovse also expre.ssed regret, and said there could not be a 
more unwearied Secretary than I’rofcssor Hull. 

The CuAinwAN. — The expressions of regret will be conveyed to 
I’rofossor Hull and also to Lord Halsbury, who was uualde to bo 
present. I will now ask Mr. Knock to give us his lecture. 


The lecture, entitled “The 'Wonders and Romance of Insect Life,” 
was then given by Mr. Frederick Knock, F.L.S., and illustrated by 
coloured lantern photographs. 


B 


O 
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Mr. House, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said : 
I think we have had a lecture that far exceeded our highest 
expectations. I confess that I have. Mucli as I had heard anti 
been given to understand concerning Mr. Knock’s researches, they 
have surpassed all that I expected. I thhik they have been 
Illustrated in the moat admirable way by his photographic slides and 
pictures, and we owe him our most hearty thanks. At the Siime 
lime we feel with him how wonderful are the works of God ; Hi.s 
works in the vast and the minute ; “ Who gives its lustre to an 
insect’s wing and wields Ilis throne upon the whirling worlds.” 

Professor Oucn.tun. — I am askeil to second the resolution of 
thanks, and it is very pleasant for me to do so. We are very much 
indehted for the valualile information and not less for the hcautifuf 
illustrations and the exquisite photographs. We all agree with the 
lecturer that the stamp and signature Diiine are as effecti\’ely shown 
hy these microscopic forms of life as by the suns and the jilancts. 
[Carried ly acclamation.] 

Mr. Knock. — 1 am much obliged for your kind vote of thanks, 
and more obliged fur your very close attention. I must th.ink the 
gentleman who has shown my slides so beautifully, as everything 
depends upon the way in which they arc shown. 

Lieutenant-Colonel (1. Mackinuay. — The pleasing duty falls to 
my lot to propo.so a vote of thanks to our chairman, Lieutenarit- 
Gencral Sir Henry Geary, Avho has so readily Idled the gap at the 
shortest notice. 

We have heard how Sir Henry introduced the Proceedings of the 
Victoria Institute to the Bermuda Library when ho was Governor ; 
since that time he has helped our cause hy simply reading the 
Gunning Prize Kssay by the itev. .T, Urquhart at village meetings, 
where it was much appreciated. The prize essay and also that on 
the same subject hy the Itev. A. C. Ilobinson, both of which are 
based on the results of recent archmological discoveries, are most 
valuable, as they contain many proofs in coneiec and striking 
language to the truthfulness of the inspired word of God. 

We may say that imitation is the sinccrest form of thanks j what 
our Chairman has done in reading the prize essay to others, wo may 
each do in our own neighbourhood, and thus serve the cause of 
truth and the interests of the Victoria Institute. The two essays 
will of course appear in the annual printed Proceedings, which 
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will be supplied to c.ich Member and Associate : but separate copies 
of each of these may be obtained from the Institute. I have 
much pleasure in proposing the vote of thanks to our Chairman. 

Commander Heath seconded the vote, which was put to the 
meeting and carried tinanimously. 

The CllAir.MAN. — 1 am very much obliged to you for the vote of 
thatdrs. I did not know until I came into the room that I should 
bo called on to fill the cliair, and I was hardly prepared for it. 

As 1 said before, we li.ive all got the welfare of the Institute 
before us ; yet the thing we come here for is the Cause rather than 
the Institute. 


New JU'i.e IlF.ciAiiDiNc Eekction o.\ the Coixcil. 

The atteutiou of Members and Associates is called to the 
following alteration in the rule of the Condiinhon, paragraph 2, 
duly adopted at a sj)e('i.il general meeting on Monday, May 21st, 
1!)0(!, the elleet of which will he to allow A.ssociates to he elected 
on the Council : — • 

“ The government of the Scjcicty shall l>e vested in a Council whose 
jMemhers .shall he chosen from among the Members and Associates of 
tile Society who are professedly Christians ; and shall consist of a 
President, two or more (not exceeding seven) Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, one or more Secretaries (Hoiioraiy or otherwise), and 
twelve or more (not exceeding twenty -four) Ordinary Members of 
Council, who shall he elected at the xVniiual General Meeting of the 
Memher.s and Associates of the Institute. But, in the interval 
between two Annual Meetings, vacancies in the Council may bo 
filled up by the Council. 

“ The Members or Associates chosen as Trustees of the funds of 
the Itistitute shall he r/ offido Members of Council.” 



OBITUARY NOTICES. 

TjY the Eoitou. 

WlTTlIN the past year, the Institute has hail to iiioiirntlie loss of 
several of its most distinguished sujitiorters, amongst whom may 
he specially ]ianied, liev. Canon Tristram, Professor Idonel ti- 
Beale and Cavaliere W. ]'. Jervis, of Turin. It wcudd l>o 
impossible within tlie limits liere imjiosed to present anytliinfc 
more than a hiief outline of the history of tliese eminent men. 
who during their lifetime rendered service to the cause of 
religion and science, and were justly regarded as ornaments and 
valued supporters of our Institute. But a brief sketch of tlicir 
life-work may not jirove unacceptable to the friends and 
colleagues who have to deplore tlieir los.s. Of the tbieo 
above-named, perbajis the name <if (Janon Tristram is the most 
widely known, and, at the rerjue.st of the Council, I ))roceed to 
give a brief sketch of Ids remarkable career, a.s far as it fall.H 
within my own personal cognisance. 

The Bev. Hei;uy Baker Tristram, 1).1>., LL.B., T.li.S., was 
born May 11th, 1822. In 1845 he was ordained to the curaey 
of Morcliard-liislioji, Devonshire, which he was obliged to resign 
in less than two years in consequence of ill-healtli; this caused 
him to seek a warmer climate, and he accomiianied Admiral Sir 
Charles Elliot, as chaplain and secretary, to Bermuda. Ujion 
his return to England in 184!) the state of his health again 
induced him to seek a warmer climate, and in 1855 he went 
to Algiers. It was during his stay in Nortliern Africa that he 
had opportunities of cultivating that love for exploration and 
natural history with which be was so strongly imbued during 
the rest of his life, and resulted in the discovery of species of 
fishes inhabiting an inland lake in the Saliara. as also the waters 
of the Mediterranean Sea, proving (what is now generally 
recognised) the former extension of the waters of this great 
inland sea over the pilain of the Sahara.* In 1857 Tristram 
paid his first visit, on board a yacht, to Palestine, a country 
which from its Biblical associations, its jihysical characters 
and natural history productions called forth all his interest and 


* The Great Safiara, ISOd 
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enthusiastic efforts for their elucidation. In the two followiiif^: 
visits to the Holy Land in 1863 and 1873, he devoted his 
energies towards estahlishing hy personal ohservation the triiflt 
of the historical events and topograjihical naiTatives recoi’ded in 
the Billie over the region lying on both sides of the .Iordan 
Valley. Tristram’s Laud of lurad (4th edition, 1884) is one 
of the most valuable and interesting works ever written on 
I'dlestine. In it he descrilKis in clear and grajihic language tl.i; 
physical featuro.s of that region, and their hearing on Bihlical 
liistory. Amongst these features are the reniarkahle terraet s 
rising ahont GUO feet above the present level of the Dead Sea, 
but which were at one time umiuestionahly the bed of this 
inland lake when its waters stood at a mueh higher level than 
they do at the present ila}-. Amongst the most interesting of 
his ideritiKcatioii.s was the view from the ])lains of Mamre 
(Hebron), from which he was able bi liMik down on the deep 
dejiression of the plain of .lericho at the head of the Dead Sea, 
which must lim e been the site of Sodom and (hmiorrah, the 
“ Cities of the Plain,” thus corroborating the account of (lenesis 
(ch. xi.v, 'J7, 38), where Abraham is described as heholdirig the 
smoke of the luirnitig cities as the smok(> of a furiiuce, when 
(bid destroyed the.si* cities; but delivered Lot and his family 
from the desti nction. Canon Tristram’s hast visit was chieHy 
restricted to Moah and the eastern shores of the Dead Siu, and 
is described in his Xo/id «/ d/oo/; (2nd edition, 1874). Here .shut 
up in Kerak, the stronghold of the Arabian chief, he Inadsome 
difiieulty in making his esca]>e.* It may he eouHdently 
attirmed that the result of the several visits made by Canon 
Tristram with, we may say. Bible in hand, only served bi confirm 
in his mind the truthfulness of the Bihlical narratives both of 
the Old and New Testament. This was Tristram’s nuiin object 
in life ontside and beyond the duties which each day devolved 
upon him. As a citizen, as well as a Chnrehman, lie was greatly 
loved and resjiected, as witnessed hv his election as Provincial 
Orand Master of “ Mai k Masons ” of the two northern counties, 
and I). Prov.-dov. Master Parson of the I’rovinee of Duiliam. 
In 1879 he W'as offered liy the Earl of Beaconsfield. hut declined, 
the jiosition of Bishop of the Anglican community of .lernsaljem, 
chiefly on the ground of family engagements. He entered into 


* Recollecting this circumstance, when tlie expedition of which the 
writer was a inenilier in 1883 arrived from the Araliali at the southern 
shore of the Demi 8iaand received an invitation from the Sheikh of Kerak 
to pay him a visit, the invitation was politely declined. 
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rest at the age of eighty-four. The last occasion on which I 
met mj’ friend was that on which he liad come up to l.oiidnn 
to he present at the unveiling of the statue of Huxlej’, now 
standing in the hall of the Satural History' Mmseniu, .South 
Keiisiugton. 

TitOFEssou Lionel S, T>e.\i,e, M.ll., and F.li.C.l’.Lond. and F.It.S. 

Amongst the nio.st distinguished of our memher.s whoso 
death we have to deplore was Ihofeasor Lionel Smith Ileale, who 
(lied on the 28th March last at the age of seventy-eight, A very 
full and interesting ohiinary of I’rofessor Iteale appear.s in the 
Lmicet of the 7th Ajuil in whi(’h his reiuarkiihle career is 
descrihed : hut it is to Im‘ regretted that no nieiitiou i.s made of 
his connection with the Victoria Institute, in which for si'vt'ral 
years past he had taken a great inleresl, hecoiniiig one of its 
\’ice-l’resi(fents, eontnhuting pajior.s, and often piesiding at its 
meetings. It therefore heccmies tla* more iK*eeshavy that the 
relationship of Dr. Ileale to the Institute should lie liere 
n'cordod, Dr. lleulo w.is om* of tlie jdoiieers in the a]iplicalioii 
of the nueroscojie to the study of the luiimte forms of living 
organisms, a study wliich has heeii so widely extended in oni' 
day. From his entrance as a student in King’s t.'ollcge at an 
early age till the year IK.'iO-.n, when he was elected ilesident 
riiysieiau to King's Cidlege Ilosjiit.al, and onwards, tlu> 
microscope wa.s lii.s coiislaiil coiujjanion in investigating tlu' 
action and hahits of micvo-oiganisms; and in delevniiniiig the 
nature of vital, as di.stuiguislied fioiii jmrely iiK'chauic.al, force. 
The re.sult of tliixse long-extended oh.seiw atioiis was to eoiiviiice 
Dr. Ileale of the ahsolute dillereiice hetween life and iiou-lito ; 
and he opposed with all his jiowius the r iew of those wiio 
sought to e.xplaiu the mysteries of life as the outcome of 
])hysico-chom\cal laws. In the words of the aide writi^r in the 
Lunctf, though in his attaek.s on “Atheism,” “Materialism,’ 
“ Agnosticism," “ Monism ” and “ Free Thought ” his ow n position 
was scarcely detiiied with suftieieut clearness, yet in one of 
his papers on “ X'itality ” he stated the following conclusions, in 
accordance with iiiiiinte investigations and natural knowledge, 
which may’ lie taken to sum up his jMisitioii : “ 1. That ours is 
the only life-world at this lime known. 2. That all living 
matter is, and lia,s e\ er been, ahsolutely distinct from all non- 
living matter ; and :i. That the dill’erenoes hetween man and 
all other organisms in nature are ahsolute.” With reference to 
the fiisi of those conclusions it should he observed that 
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Dr. lieale must not lie to liavo made any reference 

to that H])iritual life revealed to us in Holy Scripture and 
which is the Christian’s hope. 

J)r, Ileale was the author of several valuahle works which 
had a wide circulati(jn ; the chief of uliicli were How In vvrh 
vi'iih the M icrosaijH', the Min o-frir/tr in Meduine, and J’m/nplnsm ; 
o/' Li/i', M/dUr /nid Mind. He also eoiitrihuleil the following 
papers to the Transnciunis of the Miiuria Insiiiule : — 


hd. 1(). 

‘On the Xew Mater ialisiii.” 

„ 1 1>. 

‘ On the Living and tire Non-living 

„ 110. 

' Struetiire and Strtietni'ele.s.s.'’ 

„ :\2. 

‘ Nature of Life,” Part I. 


‘Nature of Life,” Part 11. 

» :i4. 

“ Water es.sential to all Life. ’ 

„ 

‘ rnseeii Life of our World.” 

„ ii.”. 

‘ Living Ood of Living Nature.'’ 


h'or the excellent portrait of Dr. lieale, uhich forms the 
fionti.spicce of tills \ohinie. wc are indeliit'd to the kindness of 
the Kditoi ol tlie Xe/ov/, who lent th(‘ 1 lo( k fur the impressions, 
and to whom we now oiler our thanks. 


CAVALir.iiE W. r. Jeiivis ; late Curator' of the Iloyal Imlustrial 
Wuseuiu, Turin. 

Cav.W, r dei\ is was hoi-n in the Helganni ]ii'o\ince of Madras 
in while his father, I'olonelT. 1>. deiMs, was engaged on 

the I’opographical Surrey of India. In 1H4L' Colonel Jervis, 
having I'esigned his position in India, letniiied to Knghtnd, and 
heing a nieinher of the L’oyal Institution, he enleied his ron.s for 
thesjiccial jnir ate lectures that w ere given to nieiuhers’ sons by 
Faiailay, J’layfaii', and other jnofessors, resulting in the develop- 
ment of a taste for geology and mineralogy, wliieli his son after- 
wards eultirated to srieli useful jiurpose when residing in Italy. 
In 184tl Jervis went i\s engineer to the mines of Hayle, in 
tornwall, and some time after he went orer to Helgiiini in the 
jnirsuit of drawing and ar t. Atter his father's death in 1857 
•lervis went to Edinhurgh, where he followed the courses in 
jratural history and eheinistry hy Professor IJoii Playfair, and 
jraased the exainination.s with credit. Here he was invited hv 
Af. Deviiicenzi to collahorate with him in the foundation of an 
Italian Industrial Museuni in Turin, and was elected cui'ator of 
that institution, a position which he held for several years, 
during which time he was ai>iH)inted as representative to several 
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Industrial Exhibitions, that of London in 1862, of Dublin in 
1865, and of Paris in 1878. Oav. Jervis was a most indefatigable 
worker. He was a great explorer amongst the Alps. Even in 
liis old age, in 1897, he went over the Alps on foot in winter, 
risking being frozen, in order to gather information as to the 
telluric movement which took ]>laee in that region. Jervis’ 
most important works were Thf. Mineral liesmircea of Central 
Italy, published by the Society of Arts in London, and I Tcsori 
S'itterrani del I' Italia, in four vols. To tlie T ranmUioiis of the 
Victoria Institute he contributwl the following : — 

Vol. 32, “ I'hallasaograjihical Notes on the North Sea.” 

„ 36. “ Prehistoric remains near Tenda, Ital}'.” 

„ :>7. “ ^Imerals and Metals of the Old Te.stament.” 

In 1898 the writer liad the pleasure of visiting Sgr. Jervis 
and Ilia daughter at their residence in Turin, and from that time 
he became a frcijuent correspondent with the Secretary. In 
1898 he was elected an Associate of the Inslitute, and in 1860 
he heoaine a Eellow of the Geological Society. Our late 
Associate was a devout student of tlie liilile, and a well-wLsher 
to the IJeforni movements in Italy. His sym]iatlue.s uere witli 
tlie VandoLs Chiislians of Italy, who haso a large church in 
Turin, and his remains were laiil to rest in the eemeterv near 
the resting ]ilace of his beloved wife in Torre Pelliii (Wakiensian 
Valleys). It ought to he mentione<l that Oav. Jervis received 
his title and decoration from H.M, the King of Italy in 
recognition of his important work. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

The following graphic letter from a valued Associate fle.scriljing 
the disasters in which he was involved in San Francisco will be read 
with interest : — 

San Fkaxosco, 

Edward Hull, Esq. May IGIh, 1906. 

Dear Sir, 

Your very kind letter reached me a few days ago, and I am 
ver3' grateful to jmu for your feelings towards me. 

In Goil’s love and mercy I was kept safely through the calamity 
which wrecked and burnt completely over 10,400 acres of the finest 
section of the city of San Francisco. A gre.at number of the people 
lost everything thej' posstessed ; a few like mjtself with groat effort 
sitved such things as couhl bo carried in a valise. Traffic w'as almost 
stopped owing to the condition of the streets and military rule. 
Hardly anyone had with them enough money to pay exorbiOint rates 
when a chance offered to hire jtart of a wagon. The predominant 
opinion is e.vpressed when I say that everyone feels they were 
fortunate to escape alive ; almost all else can be replaced in time. At 
no time could one see any pessimistic spirit, and even while the fire 
still burnt and smouldering ruitis sent up clouds of smoke, the 
thought was “ how (piickly can we get back to our old quarters 
again 1 ” the energy and spirit shown Inis Ijcen almost as wonderful 
as the great fire itself ! 1 have travelled all round the world, and 

my mining bnsincs.s has taken me all over this great Western country 
and Alaskju The gre.'it wonders of nature in their magnificence and 
grandeur have impressed me with the ideas of beauty and reverence, 
but nothing has ei cr so impressed me .as the infernal horror — the 
weird and awiul eft'eet of a city of great buildings turned into one 
immense furnace for the destruction of the works of men; nothing 
remaining hut ruins. Fi'om a distance of ten miles 1 took the angle 
of the smoke outlmed in a clear skv, and found it reached an 
altitude approximately of four miles. 

It will be a great pleasure to me if I can do ainUhing to help 
forward the interests of the Victoria Institute, and I trust ere long 
the day will come when I shall be able to do more for a Society 
whose good work I so much appreciate. 

I remain. Yours very truly, 

H. B. Ward. 



OliDlXAliY MEETING* 


LiruT.-GENEitAi, Sii: H. L. Geaisv, K.C.I’., V.P., ix the Ciiaii:. 


The Miniitesi of tlie previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tile following candidates were cl-eteJ ; — 

Associates Harrv Collison, Esip, fhirrister-nt-hiw, Temple Oaidcna ; 
llev. \V'. H. (jriftitli Thomas, U.IX, ITiin ipal of W’} chile Hall, Oxford ; 
Mias Grace Bhindy, Hircliam House, Coleford. 

The follfiwiiig paper was read hy Kev. Canon GiiinLKSTOXE, in 
the absence of the Author : — 

riiE HE A 111 xa of jiecext oiuextal eis- 

mVElUES ox OLD TEATAMEXT IIIFTOIIY. Jiy 
the liev, John I'koitiaut. Jleino tlm e.ssay for which 
'• Tlu! Gunuino Prize” wins luvardod liy tho Council. 


H ISTOPY has again and again furnished striking coiiiei- 
dences ; but few of these have hecn more remarkable 
tliau one wliieli lias eliaraeteiised our own times. We hate 
witnessed, on one liaiid, the outburst of a S' linhirly, piersisteul, 
and jiiofesseilly (.'bii.stian attack upou tbo liistorioal eliaracter 
<if the Old Testaineut ; and, on tlie otlier bami, the splendidly 
equijijieil, and marvellou.sly successfiil, aefivit.y displayed in tbe 
expluiation of Eastern land.s. Tlieir ancient cities liave been 
excavated; tlieir monuments have I leen deciphered ; their history 
has been resuscitated ; and jnimeval civilisation lias been 
unteiled. These two movements, in so far at least as tbe Bible 
is eoneerned, have heen the outstanding features of the latter 
lialf of the pa.st century and of the beginning of the present. 
T'liey have arisen, and they have progressed, in entire 
independence of each other; hut no two movements have ever 
had a closer connection. 

* Moiulay, Deceiiilwr llth, 190.). 
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The liistorionl references of the Old Testfiment have a wide-r 
range than those of any other ancient Itook. It comnienccs 
witli the story of primeval hiinianity and of the catastrophe 
whicli brought it to an end. While confining itself in 
Rubsecpient poi tions to tlie story of Israel, tlie Old Testament 
nevertheless rellects to some extent tlie institutions, the 
custom.s, anil the international relationships, of tlie times with 
wliich it deals. 'I'liere were occasions al.so when Israel was 
brought into contact with both neighbouring and more distant 
countries; and the Old Testament history eonseijiiently 
introduce.s us to people.s and to jiersonages of the time. Hence, 
in tlie recovery of documents relating to tho.se very {leriods, 
oriental research has come freriuently, and Homeliiiies 
startlingly, into line with the IJiblieal history. How far the 
results of tlie.se researches KU])})ort, or are in conflict with, the 
attack upon tiic. historical accuracy of the Scripture, the rapid 
survey which follows is intemled to di.sclo.se. 

1. The Books of Vhnnih-h-s . — We shall begin with the Hooks of 
Chronicles, rrofessor W. Ilobertson Smith, wiitiiig in the 
Bnci/clopmiin BnUuinieo, passc.s a comparatively lenient 
judgment on their hi.stoi icily. While asserting that they 
contain errors in nuiiihers, and profe.ssedly historical state- 
ments which have no hetter foundation than infeieiicc. he 
dismisses the charge.s of wholesale fabrication which liavo 
been brought against llicni. This is a (.listinct contrast to 
Wellliauson’s fierce attack, in whicli ccitain of the narratiM'.s 
are described a.s “ frightful example.s ” of dowisli imagiiialioii. 
Others liave coiidemiied what is sn])pose(l to be tlieir '• partiality 
for largo iiumliers.” It cannot be said that there is at the 
present time any apparent tendency to rererse, or even to 
modify, that judgment. A publication* wJiicli professes to 
supply the public with the most recent aiitlioritati\ c opinion 
on Uiblical and other niatter.s. says; “The variations of the 
Chronicler from the latter ” (the IJouk of Kings) “ are due in 
most instances to his religious pragmatism. Everyihing is 
done to emphasize the ancient importance of the Leiites, who 
aie introduced at points and on occasions which are most 
inappropriate, d’akiiig all tins together, it i.s claimed by many 
that the iiistorie.rl value of the Chi-oniclcs, where they vary fiom 
llio Books of Samuel and Kings, is small ; and except in some 
details, whicli ha\e chiefly an interest as representing jierhajis 
a more or less widespread tiadition, there is a reluctance among 


* The yeic International E n<y clupoedia Sec art. “ Chroaicks.'* 
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modern critical scholars to depend upon them in the study of 
Hebrew history.” 

The unexpected testin|T of these Books by oriental discovery 
has resulted in wliat must be descrilxjd as a contrary verdict. 
Perhapls the most striking illustration of this occurs in the 
references to King Uzziah of .Tudah. It is to tlie Chronicles alone 
that wo are indebted for any notice of the vast importance of 
that monarch’s reigii. We are told tliat “ he went forth and 
warred against the Philistines, and brake, down tlie wall of 
Oath, and the wall of .Tahiieh, and the wall of Ashrlod ; and lie 
built cities about Aslnlod, and among the Pliilistines. And 
Ood heljjed him against the I’liili.stines, ,aiid against tile 
Arabians that dwelt in Cur-Baal, and the Mebunirns. And the 
Ammonites gave gift.s to Uzziah : and bis name s’pread abroad 
even to tlie entering in of Kgipt; for bo strengtbened himself 
exceedingly. , . . Moreover I'zziab had an host of 
tigiiting men, that weiii out to war by bands, according to 
the number of their .‘lecount hv the hand of .leiol the scribo 
and Maaseiah the ruler, under the hand of Hananiali, one of 
the king's c.iiitaiiis. The a hole number of the chief of the 
fathers of tlie mighty men of \alourwas 2, COO. And under 
their hatid was an attiiy, ^.OT.riOO. that made war with mighty 
power ” (2 Cliroii. xxvi, 0-1 The account coiielinles with a 
reference to the “ engines invented hy emiiiuig men ’ for the 
defence of Jeru.saloni, which wcio able to shoot arrow.s and 
great atom's wiilial.” 

In the iiboc'e there is a complete ile]>.arture from the earlier 
narrative in Kings, Tlie information given by the Cliioniclor 
is entirely new. W'e are thus fuiiiished with a crucial te.st ns 
to the hrstoiical value of his iiuh'peiulent statements. Tiglntli- 
Pile.ser HI. ot Assyria was at this time subjugating the nations 
<if the West. His nKimiinents were mutilated by a successor ; 
but there is now no doubt that be was one. of the ablest and 
most resolute of the A'Syrian king.s. Tiglalh-Pileser’s is 
described by Dr. Pinelies as •' one of the most iniportent reigns 
in Assyrian history.” It was supposed that, in a tablet which 
has come to us only in frngineiits, Azariah, or Uzziah, is 
named by the A.ssyrian king as one of bis tributaries ; but that 
reading has not been sustained. The references to the Jowisli 
king cotivey an entirely different impression. Judah was 
apparently too strong to ]ieriuit of an Assyrian invasion. 
There was a confederacy against Assyria among the Western 
peoples of which Uzziah was a suppoilor, if not the instigator 
and chief. The confederates were subdued and punished ; 
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but, though tlie vielorious Assyrian armies were in its 
neighbourhood, Judali was not troubled. “ It would almost 
seem,” saj’s Dr. Pinches, “that Azarinh of .TinLih took part in 
tlie attempt to get rid of Assyrian intliience; and although 
this was fully recognised hy Tiglatli-Pileaer, the A.ssyrian 
king, to all aiipearance, did not come into direct contact with 
bis country.’'* 

This fact is highly significant. Tiglith-Pile.ser mentions a 
number of citie.s with their surrounding territories which he 
punished for what seems to harm been a wiilp-s])read rehellion. 
The inseriiition proceeds; “ XIX districts of the city of Hamath 
with the citie.s which were around them, of the sea-coast of the 
setting of the sun, which in sin and wickedness had taken to 
Azri-U'-u (Azarinh), I added to the honiuhiiy of Assyria. I set 
ni}' commander-in-chief as governor over them ; .'10,;!00 people 
1 lemoved from the iii'd.st of their citie.s, and cau.sed the 

]irovince of the city of Kn to take them.” It is clear fiom 

the above that Uzziali was the soul of the confederacy against 
Assyria. It was to him as Assyria’s advcrsaiy that those 
<Ustiic;ts of Hamath had given their adhesion. That Jenisaleiu 
ami Judah were not dealt with in like manner can he explained 
only hy Azariah’s possession of power and generalship such as 
are ascribed to liiiii in Chronicles. Schrader sjicaks of the part 
of the inscription above riuolcd as “tliat important passage 
I'cspeeting tlii> alliance of Azarijah (Uzziah of Jiida) with 
Hamath.” He continues, “Prom this we learn that, while 
Tiglatli-l’ileser chastiseil Hamath for its alliance with Jnda, hu 
ilid not see fit to molest tlie latter as well ; a clear proof of the 
accuracy of the Jldilical aeeonnt of the Hniily-cst.ihlislied power 
of Uzziah.”t In tlie face of the fact that, as already stated, we 
are indebted to Chronicles alone fur our knowledge of Uzziah’s 
greatness, it i.s impo-i.xihlc to maintain an uiilnoken confidence 
in the critical estimate of these hooks. In any ca.se, this 
account of Uzziah'.s warlike pre|Kiralions and iichievements, 
wliich was part of the supposed exaggerations of the chronicler, 
now ta.kes its place as sober history. 

Coiilinnatiou has also come from other sides. “ We may,” 
writes ITofe.ssor 8ayee, “ consider the notices by the chronicler 
of nalimis whose names aiu not mentioned in the Books of 
Kings as worthy of full credit. Even the IMelmnims, of whom 
Uzziah is said to have been the conqueror, have had light cast 


* Th« O^d TeHamcnt in the Light of the Jlistorical Records, etc., p. 348. 
t \'ol. i, p. 
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upon them by oiieiital aK'hiieolo,:;y. Professor Kommel and Dr. 
Glaser see in them the Mimeans of Soutliern Arabia, wlioso 
power extended at one time as far noitli as Gaza . . , As 

the power of the Mimeans w.ined before that of Saba, or Sheba, 
any notice of their presence on the borders of Palestine must go 
buck to a considerable antiipiity. If, therelore, their identi- 
fication with the Meluinima of the chronicler is correct, tlie 
reference to them bears the stamp of contemporaneous 
anrhority.”* 

Eesearches and excavations in Palestine have fiirthei illus- 
trated the minute accuiacy of Chronicles. These books 
de.scrilio H(‘zekiah’.s jireparations for meeting the Assj-rian 
invasion under Sennacherib. “ He took counsel,” we are told, 
“with bis princes and liis miglity men, to stu)r (or conceal) the 
waters of tlie fountains wbieb were without the city: and they 
did help him . . . This same Hezekiali also .stopped for 

concealed) the upper wuter-cour.'-e of Gihon, and hrouglit it 
.straiglit down to the west side of the city of David ” (2 Chron. 
x.xxii, 2, 30). Suhterranean channels awl tunnels liave heen 
found wliich show tliat work of tliis very kind wa.s done ; and 
it was done with engineering knowledge and skill that astonish 
ns.t A further trace of this gieat work was found in an 
inscription discovered in 1880, in what J’rofessor Sayee helievc.s 
to be Hezekiali’s tunnel. It is as follows; — “(behold the) 
excavation. Now this is the histoiy of tiie excavation. While 
the excavators were still lifting up the pick, each toward lii.s 
neighbour, and while there weie yet three cubits to (excavate), 
there was heard the voice of one man calling to his iicighhour, 
for there was an ('./ms(?) of the rock on the light Imnd (and on 
the left?). And after that on the day of excavating the 
excavatois had struck pick against pick, one against another, 
the waters dowed from the .syiriiig to the j ool for a distance of 
1,200 culiits. And (part) of a cubit was the height of the 
rock over the head of the excavators. ”t 

The same minute accuracy is displayed in a pas.sage which 
Was set aside by criticism as aiiocrypiial. In 2 (.diron. xxxiii, 
10-13, we read, “And the Lord spake to Manasseh and to his 
people; but tliey would not hearken. Wherefore the Lord 


* The Jiiifhcr Critirum and the p, 46S. 
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brought upon them the captains of the king of Assyria who 
took Manasseh among the tliorns, and bound him with fetters, 
and carried him to liidjyUm. And when he was in affliction, he 
besought the Lord his (Jod, and humbled himself greatly before 
the t!od of his fathers, and prayed unto Him, and he was 
intreated of Him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
again to Jeruaaleiri into his kingdom.’’ “ The reader is aware,” 
says Schrader in his reference to the abov^e, “ that this passage 
lias been the subject of much discussion. Objections were 
raised by the critics to a statement which had no place in the 
Hook of Kings, and it was thought that this passage should be 
severed from the narrative, as being altogether unhistorical.”* 
One ground upon which that conclusion was based, was the 
belief that in Manasseh’s time (697-641 li.c.) there was no 
connection between Assyria and Judah. This has been shown 
to be a delusion. Esarhaddon (681-668 ii.c.) conquered the 
whole of Syria and Egypt towards the close of his reign ; and 
in the list of tributary kings, he gives the name of Miuassi 
■sar Hint Jmidi, that is, “ Manasseh king of the country of Judah.” 
This king is also mentioned in the same way by Assurbanipal 
(608-626 B.C.). Tliis last known king of Assyria tells how 
news was luought to him of Tirhakuh’s invasion of Egypt. 
" Over these things,’' he says, ‘‘ my heart was liitter and much 
afflicted. Ity the command of Assur and the goddess Assuritu, 
I gathereil niy powerful forces, which As.sur and Ishtar had 
placed in my hands ; to Egypt and Ethiopia I directed the 
march. In the course of my exiiedition, twenty-two kings of 
the side of the sea and middle of the sea, all tributaries 
<lependent iqion me, to my presence came and kissed my feet.’f 
111 a su])plenicntary inscription, Assurbanipal names these 
tributary kings, and “ Manasseh, king of .ludah,” is on the list. 
Manasseh, therefore, had the long reign attributed to him, 
extending from the time of Sennacherib to the days of Assur- 
banipal. It also follows that, in Maiiasseh’s reign, the hold 
of Assyria upon Judah was firm and continuous. 

There are e other jioints in regard to which the inscriptions 
furnish welcome information. (1) The Scripture narrative 
plainly implies that Manasseh, described by both Esaihaddon 
and his son as a fathful tributary of Assyria, rebels at the end 
■of his reign. About that very' time a widespread conspiracy 
was organised by' a brother of Assurbanipal. An inscription of 


* Cunetfonn Iincriptioju, etc., vol ii, p. 53. 
t Geo. Smith, Asuyrian Disem eries, p. 317. 
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the latter speaks of the rebellion in the following terms ; — " Thei 
people of Akkad, Chaldea, Aram and the sea-coast, from Agaba 
to Balisalimitd, tributaries dependent on me, lie caused to 
revolt against my hand . . . And the. kings of Goim, 
Sjria, and Ethiopia ... all of ilieni he oaused to rebel, 
and with him they set their faces.”* This reference to “ Syria 
and Ethiopia” shows th.at the conspiracy had spread over the 
west of the enipiie as well, and mu.st Itave involved Palestine 
in the vengennee which followed. Ptolemy’s Canon thows that 
Assui'hanipal became King of Babylon, after the overthrow of 
his brother, in 647 B c. This was tour years before tho death of 
Manasseh, who began to reign in 698 n c., and, after a reign of 
fifty-five years, died in 643 ii.c. It will thus be seen that the 
facts and dates tally comjdetely with the Scripture iicBOiint. 

(2; The jdira.se (verse 11), ‘‘the eaj>tain.s of the host of the 
king of Assyria,” attracts attention. It is nimsual, and seems 
plainly to imply tlnit in this instance' the king was not present, 
with his army, and also that he had delegateii hi.s .uitliotity not 
to one individual hut to several. It is now known tliat it was 
not Assurbanipal’s enstom to go jiersonally upon campaign ; 
hut he himself has shed light upon tho above phrase in nn 
inscription describing that very western e.\pM'dition. E*-fen'iiig 
to Hazael, the king of Kedar, he says: “ My army whicli on tho 
border of his country was stationed, I sent again.st him. His 
overthrow tliey aocot»pli'thed.”t Here the king .speaks of 
sending, and not of leading, his army. He i.s" jihiiniy not 
personally in command of the forces. 'The words, ■' His ‘over- 
throw tluij accomplished,” present a reiuarkable jiatallcl to 
those of the Scriptiiie: “The cajilains of llip hirst ol the king 
of Assyria.” 

(3) VVe are told that Maiia.s.seh w.as taken "among the 
thorns.” \Ve are now eiiahled to understand the ciicumatance.s 
of the Jewish king’s removal as our translators could not do. 
The passage tells ms th.at he was taken with hooks nr viims. 
The reference is to the Assyrian and Bahyhmiim piactieeof piTt- 
ting a ring or hook in the capti\ e’s uiiper or umier Ji]>, atlacliinrr a 
cord to it, and leading the iirisoner along, an ohjeet of jdty'to 
his friends and of ridicule to liis foes. Here we liave an 
undoubted Assyrian trait, the description of which later times 
were unable to understand. We have also Assurbanipal’s owm 
assurance that the practice had continued to his own times. In . 


* Records of the Pasty vol. i, p. 70. 
t Ihid.y vol. is, pp. 61, 62 
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an ins-jription translated Ly M. Alfred Boisier, lie says, referring 
to an ,Arabian king: “With the knife which I use to cut meat 
I made a hole in his jaw. I passed a ring throiigli his upper 
lip. I attached to it a chain with which one leads the dogs ill 
leash.”* 

(4) The statement that Manasseh was taken to llnhylon was 
fastened upon as an indication that the hook was wiitteu at a 
time when it was no longer known that Nineveh, and not 
Babylon, was the capital of the Assyrian empire, A former 
high authority, Dr. Samuel Davidson, says ot this pas.sage in 
\\\B hiirodvctiun to the Old TcMumrnl : “It is relatisl that the 
king of Assyria took Manasseh to Babylon, instead of to' his 
own capital, to the very’ city which was dj.s])t)sed to rebel 
against him I That is improbalde.” He ex])laius the supjiosed 
“error ’ as a retlection of the later statements legarding the 
carrj’ing away of Johoiachin and of Zedekiali to Babylon. 
These, he says, “ funiished a pattern for the alleged ovent.” 
But in this D.ivid^ou was completely mistaken. Babylon was 
not then di.sjiosed to rebel again.st Assuihanipal. The city had 
been captured, and the reholliou had been ruthlessly suppressed. 
And from that time onward, Assnrbanipal a.ssumed the 
sovereignty of Babylon. It was in .strict agreement, therefore, 
with the events of the time that Mana.sseh sliould have been 
tak(‘n to Babylon where the head of the revolt had been 
washed, and where Assurbanijial was re-estalihsliing his sway. 

(.') Another seemingly iinhistorical event is the return of 
Manasseh to Jerusalem as king. The Senjiture tells ns that- 
this cliaiige in Maiuusseh's fortunes was due to repentaneo and 
earnest prayer. This evident intention, to make that event 
commL'nd a return to God and trust in the Divine merej’, was 
perhaps enough to beget suspicion in certain minds. But, 
though uc have as yet no diiect continuation of tlie Jewish 
king’s release, we know that the act was entiielv in accord with 
Assurbaniprd s practice. Siieaking of a king, evidently in the 
same district, he says : “ I restored and favoured him. The 
towers vliich over against Balicl, king of Tyre, 1 had raised, I 
pulled down : on sea and land all his roads which 1 liad taken 
I opcned.’ t 'riiere is also a record extant of an exactly similar 
exhibition of mercy by this king. The territory of Bgypt had 
been divided by him among a number of Egyjit.iaii nobles 
whom he had vested with sovereign power. They levolted, and 

* Proceedings of the Society of DMical Archtcvlogy, rot. .\x p. 163. 
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Assurbanipal tells what followed. “These kings,” he suiya, 
“ who had devised evil against the army of Assyria, alive to 
Nineveh, into my yireaence they brought. To Necho . . . 
of them, favour I granted him, . . . costly gai monts I placed 
upon liim, ornaments of gold, his royal image 1 made for liim, 
bracelets of gold I fastened on his limbs, a steel sword, its 
sheath of gold, in the glory of my name, more than I write, 1 
gave him. CliarioLs, horses and mules, for his royal riding I 
appointed him. IMy generals as governors to assist with him I 
sent,” etc,* Manasseh’s restoration was accordingly in keejiing 
with Assurbanipars policy ; and no historical statement has 
ever had a more triumphant vindication than that which the 
monnments have thus brought to this assailed portion of 
Scripture. In view also of tliis and of tlie preceding coiifirina- 
tions it will be evident tliat the Book of (Jhrunicle.s weie 
written, not in ignorance, Init witli full and accurate knowledge 
hf the times with whicli tliey deal. 

2. Daniel . — The Book of Daniel deals ,so largely witli 
contemporary history that we include it among the histoiical 
Books of the Old Testament, notwithstanding tlie jirophetic 
character which pervades even its historic pai ts. There is also 
another reason why it sliould he touched uiion in this connec- 
tion. Beeent oriental research ha.s confirmed so jnany of jt.s 
statements and references that silence on our part would he 
iue.xplicable. Tlicie has also been no Book in the Old Testa- 
ment Canon which has been moie unsparingly eomlemned Lv 
criticism than this. The acceiiled account of it is that it i.s i 
Jewish romance composed about 1G8 or ICI ii.c., that is, nearlv 
four centuries after Daniel had passed uwav. 

The question as to the authenticity of tlie Book i.s supposed 
to be finally disposed of by one ciicumstaiice. In the third 
chapter an account is given of a great Bahyloiiian stale 
ceremony; and in this connection six musical inslriimcnts are 
named. These names were claimed as Greek words, and were 
said to form an absolute proof that the Book must have been 
written subsequent to the time of Alexander the Great, It 
was pointed out that a mistake had been made in regard to one 
of the names {Samhule). Two Greek autlior.s, Atheiueus and 
Strabo, state that this iiistrnmeiit had lieeii hroiiglit from Syria 
into Greece. It is probable, however, that two, if not three, of 
the six names are Greek ; and, speaking of this fact, a critical 
authority says : “ These words, it may he contidently aliirmed, 

* Geo. Suiitli, Asayritm Ditcoverics pp. 325-327. 
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could not have been used in the Book of Daniel, unless it had 
been written after the dissemination of Greel; influence in Asia 
through the cowjucsts of Alexander the (hraf.”* 

The importance of a like tliat must not be judged by 
its seeming insignificance. It is just the kind of slip which 
a late wiitei' is almost certain to make at some point in a 
narrative professedly written in an earlier period ; and, if it 
were certjun that no Greek instrument had entered Babylonia 
till the days Alexander the Great (o.J2 it.r.), the presence of 
these words in the Book would be fatal to its clainis. But in 
that contention ciitieism has been more than usually unfor- 
tunate. 'J’lie Book of Daniel was written about 5ofi n.c. 
Professor Flinders I’etrie has excavated tV.e remains of the 
Egyptian cities of iXaueratis and Daphine, or Tahpanhes, which 
were inhabited by .'lO.OOO Greek trooi)a about fifio — 
IfiO years before Daniel was written. And seeing that there 
was constant eoiuinercial intercour.se between Babylonia and 
the west, here was a channel by which Greek instruments- 
could have leachcd Babylon long Ivefore o3fi L.c. This conclu- 
sion is thus lorcibly stated by Dr. Petrie. He says: “We 
cannot doubt lluit Tabi>anhe3 — the first place on the road to- 
Kgyid — was a c<jnst<int refuge for the .Tews during the series of 
A.s-ivrian inva'ioii.s : especially as they met here, not the 
exclusive Egvptiaiis, but a mixed foreign populstion, mostly 
Greeks. Here, then, was a ready source for the introduction 
of Greek wonls uiul names into Hebrew long before the 
Alexandrian age; and even l)Cfore the fall of Jennalem the 
Greek names of musical instruments and other words may Invo 
been heard in the courts of Solomon's tem])le.”t 

A difUcully, which bulked more largely than the above, was 
the place assigned to “ BeDhazzar.” Thai monarch is represented' 
us the last of tlie Babylonian kings, and as meeting his death ou 
the night when the jialace of Babylon was ciqitured by the trooiia 
of Cyrus. Ajiparently, however, no king of the name was known 
to the ancient wriiers who allude to this portion of Babylonian 
history. They name the last king Nabonadius or Nabonidus. 
The monuments confirmed their account by sliowing that this 
monarch was named Xabonahid. The case against Daniel thus 
assumed a graver a.spcet ; for it was plainly impo.ssible to 
assume that Belshazzar was only another name by which 
Xabonahid was known to liis contemporaries. The events 

* Dr. Driver, Inirniiiirtom, etc., p. 471. The italics are Di-. Driver’s. 
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.recorded in the life of Belshazzar had no place in tl»at of 
iNabon^ihid. The latter did not die when the palace was hiken. 
He was not iu Babylon at all when it wascaptuied; and he 
ilh'cd for years after the Persian dominion had superseded the 
I’ahy Ionian. 

The first lay of light came from an inscription discovered iji 
.the ruins of a temple at Mngheir. It was an account by 
hlabonalud of his restoration of this temple of Sin, the Moon- 
god, and contained the following words: “ As for me, Kabonidus, 
king of Babylon, from sin against thy great divinity save me, 
.and a life of remote diys give .as a gift; and ns for Belshazzar, 
the eldest son, ihe oH'spi’ing of my lieart. the fear of tliy great 
divinity eau.se thou to exist in his heart, and let not sin fiossess 
him, let him he satislied with fulness of life.”* Tliis places it 
beyond question that Belshazzar was a personage of I lie time, 
and tliat he was the heir to the Bahyloiiian tlirone. But it is 
contended that he never reigned. Tlie iiiRcriptiuna of Cyrus, 
however, leave no doubt that P>elshiizzav, “ tlie king’s son,” 
played a great part in the closing days of the Baliylouian 
moiiarcliy. He apimais to have been in command of the main 
anny upon which llie Bahyloniiuis were huilding tlieir hopes of 
flxfety. He had with him “ the Queen,” the wile of Nabonidus, 
and the noldcs of the etnpiie. lhat great position forms a 
strong presumption that Belsliazzar sliaied the throne with his 
father. But another discovery <anies us further. A contract 
-tablet belonging to this jieriod is dated in the third year of a 
king called “ MaiJuk-.sar-iizar.” It records " the sale of a field 
.of corn by a person named Ahi-iHox/n, sou of a man called 
Naiu-ma! il; , to Idina-Marduk, son of Basa, son of Kuraiu, a 
partner in the Egihi firni.”t Tliis Egihi film was one whose 
transactions extended over a long period, and whose documents, 
now happily iecovere<l, have gieiitly illuminated this poition of 
Babylonian history. The names of the witnesses to 
fc'pwial tuiusaetion show that the side must have occurred aboi&t 
this very time. But there was no king of that name. The 
only explanation, as Mr. Itoscawen points out, seems to .be that 
■“ Marduk ” is oiilv another name for Bel, and is here 
substituted for it. Marduk-sar-nzur is consequently Belshazzar. 
It will be remembered that one of Daniel's visions (viii, 1) ip 
dated in this same “ thii'd year of Belshazzar’s reign. 

* Pinebea, The Old Tettamcnt in the Light of the Hietorical Record*, etc., 
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‘ Otlier references in the Book, such as that to the existence 
oi the Palace School (a peculiarly Assyrian and Babylonian 
‘institution) in the first chapter; to the articles of Bahylonjan 
•apparel, and the place assigned to luiisic in Babylonian state 
•ceremonial in the third cliapter, are inexplicable on the 
supposition that the author lived in a time when the Baby- 
lonian civilisation liad long been a thing of tlie past. No mere 
romance could have had the illustration and confirmation which 
recent discoveries liave brought to this part of Scripture. 

3. Samuel and Kitigs . — We now come to the important Books 
of Samuel and Kings. The earlier tendency of criticism was 
to accept these ns largely histwical ; hut later \iews have 
minimised tiiat admission. The Books are now regarded, not 
as a history, hut as an expi.sition of the author's views 
illustrated liy suyiposed liistuiical events. “It is not sur- 
prising,” says The Nev hitenuitiunal Kiiq/cU/pcedia in the article 
on the Books of Samuel, “ to find incidents introduced which 
areinteudtd to illustiale the narrator’s conceptions of Israel’s 
past. . . . The scene, therefore, lietvieen Samuel .and the 
jieople, in wliich lie rebukes them for desiring a king 
(1 Sam. viii, 10-18), may contain but a slight bistoiical kernel, 
or even Ic a puiely fanciful elaboration. . . . Many 

scliolars . . . believe that legeiidarj' embellisbments form 

a factor in many of tlic other incidents related of liiin.” A 
similar design is said to jiervade the Books of Kings. All 
disasters, we are told, are regarded as jninisliments. “It is 
therefore necessary,” concludes the writer," before utilising the 
valuable niateiiil embodied in yamuel and Kings to make due 
allowance foi this tlietjry, and to distinguish carefully between 
facts and the intcrpietatioii put upon them. In the second 
place the careers of the favourite heroes — notably David and 
Solomon — have lieen embellished with legends,” etc. That is 
an accurate summary of current theories. The JUneyclopwdia 
Bihlica believes that Eli’s sons were invented. “Eli’s sous,” 
remarks the writer, “do not appear to ba\e entered inlb the 
■ original tradition ; they arc only inttodueed in the interests of 
the later theory.” llefening to tlie history of Elijah’ ahd 
Elisha, which forms more than one-fourth of tlie contents bt 
the two Books of Kings, Hastings' Bible IJietioiwnj says : “ Lilie 
other historical parts of the Old Testament, they" may have 
lived in the mouths of the people for generations; forming a 
powerful means of religious education, before they were 
committed to writing.” The “ history,’^ therefore, occupies no 
higheTv level than legend and popular tradition. ' < 
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Fortunately we are now able to compare those theories with 
the results ot" recent investigation. For a large portion of the 
time covered by these Books, the Israelites were in contact 
with nationalities on the East and on the West whose records 
have been recovered and read. Those records and the Biblical 
Books occasionally refer to the same circumstances and narrate 
the same facts. If the Scripture, therefore, invents narratives, or 
alters history “to point a moral or adorn a tale,” tliiswill inlallihly 
appear in the compaiison of the Biblical and momuiieiital 
accounts. Let it be observed also that it will not be necessary 
to procure a companion narrative for every Biblical account in 
order to reach an assured judgment as to tl)e character of ll)(» 
Scripture history, llalf-a-dozen test cases will form as good a 
basis as six hundred. Those six narratives will either prove 
that the current theory is correct, or they will malce it plain 
that that theory must be abandoned. 

Following our usual ]>lau and passing upward along tlio 
.stream of hi, story, we look first at tlie liuht whicl. discovei'y has 
cast upon the character ot 2 Kings. That Book begins with 
the statement that "Moab rebelled against Israel after Uio 
death of Ahab ” (2 Kings i, 1). Further jiifoniiation i.s 
imparted in iii, 4-27. The Moabite king’s name was Mesha. 
He had paid an annual tribute of “an humlred thousand lambs 
and an hundred thousand rams with the wool.” The narrative- 
proceeds to say that an attempt was made by Ahah’s sou to 
reimpose the Israelitish yoke; lliat he called to his aid his 
allies, the kings of Judah and Edom ; that the Moahite.s 
attacked this army and were defeated ; that tlie aieturious. 
Lsraelites pursued them, captured their cities, and shut up 
Mesha in hi.s capital ; that tJiere lie was so hard lieslead tiiat 
he offered his eldest son a sacrifice upon the wall in the sight 
of the besiegers ; and finally, that this act led to such indigna- 
tion against Israel, apparently because of its iiisatiulilc thirst 
for vengeance, that the confederacy was broken up and Mesha ’ 
escaped. 

These Scripture references to the Moabites have been so 
thoroughly vindicated by research that archa-ulogisls, the only 
‘ authorities” in a matter of this kind, have had to abandon 
the critical theory. Alfred Jeremias sums up the ])resent 
position in the words, “History lays a Moabite -Ammonite jSar/n 
ill the dust ; ”* while in regard to the Mesha episode and the 
discovery of that king’s inscription he quotes the admission of 
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Wiiickler; “ Meaha’s statements fully accord in every jjoiiit 
with those of the Bible,” and adds, “ certainly a wei^dily 
testimony for the reliability of the Biblical historical sources 1 ”* 
Tlie recovery of “ the Moabite stone ” has proved that tin,* 
narrative in Kinyis must now be accepted as fully informed and 
minutely accurate history. The stone contains o'2 lines whhdi 
can be read and a number so mutilated that no translation of 
them can be ventured. But the portion still lej^ible informs 
us that Moab had been subjected by Oniri, the father of Ahah ; 
that the subjection lasted 40 years, a [lerioil which corresponds 
expctly with that indicated in the Scripture ; that the, 
deliverance of himself and of his kingdom was reali.sed in a 
time of invasion, and that it came about in so marvellous a 
fashion that he calls the stone “a monument of salvation" to 
Chemosh, “ for he saved me from all invaders, ami let me see 
my desire upon my enemies.” He then recounts his rebuilding 
of his cities, the capture of others from the Israelitish ganisoiis. 
and the re-peopling of the land. The Scripture ac"oinit is 
thus upheld in every detail. Xothing has been in\eiitc(l: 
nothing has been manipulated. Tlie inscription has also 
proved tlie great antiijuity of the Hebrew writing. 'J’ho 
angular form of the letters shows, as Professor Sayco remarks, 
that the wiitiiig had long been used by the Moabites lor 
monumental purposes.f 'Hie language also proves that tlm 
affiliation of iMoab and Israel was a fact. “ Between it and 
the Heluew,” says the same wri ter, i " tlie dilfercnces are few 
and slight. It is a proof tliat the Moabites were akin to the 
Israelites in language as well as in race.” 

A more famous iueident is Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah 
ill the days of llezekiali. arc told that at the outset 

everything went in tlie invader’s favour. The Assyrian king 
captured all the fortified cities <if the country witli the excep- 
tion of the capital {'2 Kings xviii, IJ-ltJ). Hczek'aii did not 
attempt to prolong .so uneijual a struggle. He sent an embassy 
to Sennncheiib at faxchish witli the message, “I have offended, 
return from me; that whicli thou ]iuttesl on me I will hear. 
And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king of 
Judah JOO talents of silver and JO talents of gold.” ycn- 
naclierib himself has confirmed tliat account. There had been 
a rising in the AN’est against tlie Assyrian yoke in which 

* Das Alle Testamput im Lirhie des Aheti Orient^ S. 318. 

t The Higher Critinsm and t/te J/oitumeiila, p. 387. 

t Jbid., p. 373. For fuHer account of the Moabite stone see Tram. 
Yict. ln»t., vol. xxviii, p. 134 (1894). 
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Hezekiah appears to Iwive shared. Sennacherib tells how lt 
'^vas suppressed, and s.iys, “ And as for Hnzaqiaii (Heaekiah) df 
'the land of the Yaudaa (the Jews), wlio had not submitted to 
iny yoke, forty-six of his strong cities, fortresses, and small 
towns which were round them, whiclr were innumerable .... 
I besieged and captured.” He then .speaks of the siege of 
Jerusalem itself, apparently mixing up iutentioually a later and 
unsuccessful attempt with the tribute which Hezekiah paid 
him. That tribute is said to have been .30 talents of gold and 
800 talents o( silr er along witli a number of things wJiich are 
not mentioned in the Scripture account, but which no doubt 
formed part of the treasure sent to tho Assyrian king. The 
siege, the Scripture tells us, was resolved upon afterwards and 

■ had to be raised. Sennaclierih confirms tliat account by his 
silence. He dues not take tlie city. He does not lead away 
captives from it. He puiiislies neither tiie kinu nor liis nobles. 
Sennacherib, in another insciiption, indicates his plea for the 

■ expedition against Jerusalem, lie says, “ He himself, like a bird 
in a cage, inside Jerusalem Ills royal city I shut him up; siege 

• towers against him I constructed, for he had given command to 
renew the bulwarks of the great gate of his city.”* Hezekiah 
had in this way given fresh offence to his powerful and 
overbearing foe. 

A disciepancy ai>parently exists betwoeu the two accounts of 
the tribute. The Assyviun, while agreeing with the Sciipture 
iiairative in regaid to the weight of the gold, speaks of a much 
larger silver tribute — 800 talents instead of 300. This long 
i'ormed a serious difficulty, Imt is now cleared away. Tho 
Hebrew silver talent was lieavier tbnn tlie Assyrian, in tlie 
proportion of 8 to 3, so that the bOO of the one account is the 
exact equivalent of the 300 of the olher.t Irom the above 
one conclusion alone can be lira wn. Tliere is absolutely no trace 
of legend or of the distortions of tradition in the Biblical 
account. It is ne well informed and as acourale as the Assyrian ; 
and it is alisolutely free from tlie vaiiigloriims boastfulness 
which permeates and mars the great king’s inscriptions. 

A small detail illustrates the exactitude of the Scripture 
references. We are told that Hezekiah sent his tribute to 
Sennacherib at Lachish, a city to the south-west of Jerusalem 
which lay uiwn the Assyrian king’s way to Egypt. There are 
various other Scripture references to his siege of that city ; but 


* Records of tlie Poet, vol. i, pp. 40, 41. 
t See Evetts, New Light on the Bible, p. 347. 
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■ in this inscription of Sennacherib’s tliere is no mention of the 
siege. In view of the importance of the place an omission of 
that sort seems exceeding strange, and an inference might have 
been drawn that these llihle statements at least wereunhistoiical. 
But Lflyard di.scovered upon the walls of Sonnacheiib’s palace 
at Nineveh sculptured slabs representing the siege of a large 
city in active picjgress. On one of the slabs the king is seen 
enthroned and a procession of cajitives proceeding towards him 
from the gate of the city. Over the king’s head stands the 
following inscription ; “ Sennaelieril>, king of nations, king of 
Assyria, sitting on the throne, causes the sjwils of the city of 
lAchish to pass before him.”* 

We are also enabled to test the value of the statements 
which are made so freely regarding tbe alleged mythical 
cbaraeter of that pait of Kings which iccords the history of 
Elijah and Elisha, Eong ago I)e Weite maintained that “ the 
wliole atoiy of Elijah and Elisha is derived, directly or in- 
directly, fioin legends of the peo]de or of the schools of the 
jirophets ” : and again, “The Book cont^ins numerous mythical 
passages. In some of (hem the inythiial ]ioTtiou is very con- 
spicuou.s. Such are . . . the story cif Elijah. . . . The con- 
tinuation and conclusion of the histoiv of Elijah ai.d his 
successor am filled with mythical iiarialivO'.’'t This may be 
taken as lepreHMitatne ot critical opinion. Now, in one of 
these supposed inyths, we find a siege of Samaria pressed by 
Benliadad king ot Syria (2 Kings vi, 24); and we are told that 
the siege was raised tliiough an alarm which seized upon the 
Syrian army tluat the Israelites had hired against them “ tbe 
kings of the Hittiles and the kings of the Egyptians,” and that 
tliese were then rushing against them (\ii, 0). 'ibis incidental 
reference was regarded toi a long time us sustainuig the criti- 
cal charges. 'The Scripture makes Ireipient rel'eieuoes to the 
Hittites. But who were they? Where was their location? 
And what had they achieved ? The utter silence ot history 
regarding the Hittite was lield to l>e eloc^uent; for the silence 
was said to lie inexplicable if the Hitiites bad played the part 
which the Bible assigns to them. I’rofessor Sayce, referring to 
this passage, wi ites tliat the critics held ihe reference to the 
Hittites “ to he an error or an invention ; but it was only the 
ignorance of the critic himself tliat was at fault !” But even 
80 willing and capable a defender of Scripture as Keil «ould 


* Maspero, lliMoire Aitcienne des Petijdes de VOrient^ p. 408. 
t Introduction to t/te O.T., vol. ii, l(i4. 
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only say that we must not make it responsible for the utter- 
ances of the Syrians. “ The Syrians speak,” he said, “ not of 
the historically cevtain, but from a mere conjecture founded 
upon the noise heard.”* 

The discovery of the Hittite dominion is part of tlie romance 
of Eastern archreology. Theirs was a great, though a long- 
forgotten, Empire ; and the Scripture references to tlicm have 
been amply substantiated. This takes its place among the 
number. About40 years after thi'.timeShalmaneser Il.of Assyria 
encountereil their hosts in kittle. Two of his Western 
adversaries, he tells us in one of his inseri])tiou8, engaged the 
assistance of “ the kings of the Hittites,” and marclied against 
Assyria “ trusting in c.icii otlier’s might.” It will be observed 
how closely this Pdlic.s witli the rclcrence in 2 Kings. The 
Hittites were at that time a great Eastern power ; they were able 
to be “ lured” : and tliey were governed not by one inonareli cidy , 
for Shalmaneser 1. uses tlie very ]ilira.se of the Script\ire — “ tlie 
kings of the Hittite.s.” Ihitwiiat of the sistin' phiase — “ tlio 
kings of the Egyptians ” ? Was that monarchy also broken ii]> 
into sections ^ The reply is in the attiimative. The great 
Shisliak, or Sheslumq, or Shesheuk, was unibrtnnate in his 
successors. ^Masiiem explains that they divided the kingdom 
into great principalities so as to govern the land with greater 
ease. Some of these ” comjnised <inly a few towns, while others 
stretched over several contiguous nomes.” Tlie result might 
have been fore.seeii. The great potentates lluis created gradu- 
ally became sovereigns ill their respective domains. “ S<ion,” 
says Maspero, “ the masters of thc'-e juineipaliiies grew bold 
enough to reject the sovereignty of ihe riiaraoli . . . They 
usurped not only the functions of royalty, but idso the title of 
king, while the legitimate dynasty, coniined to a corner of the 
Delta, e.xercised there hardly a remnant of fuithority.”! Tliat 
was tlie coiiditiuu of Egypt at this time, so that the rel'erenoe 
to “the kings of Egypt” is equally exact with that to “the 
kings of the Hittites.” Tested by these these things, the Elijali- 
Elislia narrative shouts nothing of the well-known lineamentw 
of legend, but displays, on the contrary, the usual features of 
history. 

ihe researches of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
thrown a flood of light u]»on tlie, opening eliapteis of 1 Kings. 
As is well-knoun, criticism believes that we have no really 


* See his Coiiiiuentary. 
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historical information regardinf; Israel tintil wo reach the 
eighth century li.C. It is at that period that Kuenen, for 
example, begins his account of “The Ileligion of Israel.” 
Whatever of so-called history goes back to an earlier time is 
set down a.s undoubted tradition, and the sj)lendouv8 assigned 
to the period of Solomon are laigely due, we are told, to the 
calamities which the Israel of the narrator's time was compelled 
to endure. Now nothing in the history of 1 Kings is invested 
with such splendouras the construction of Solomon’s Temide. But 
the magnificence of that structure ha.s been demonstrated by the 
researches of Warren and others. The greatest care was exercised, 
for exam]>lo, in regard to the foundations of the Temple. The 
rock at one corner (the .south-east) consists of soft stone. This 
lias been cut away, and the foundation .stones rest upon the hard 
lock beneath. That rock was struck at vvhat Mr. King well 
calls “ tlie enormous depth ” of over 7.‘> feet below the present 
surface.* Another speaks of the excavations as “astounding 
us by the stupendous nature and extent of the ma8onry.”t We 
read in 1 Kings v, 17, that “ the king commanded and they 
brought great stones, costly stones, to lay the foundation of the 
house.” Tliis also has been confirmed. At one portion of the 
walls, jiart of the second Temple, Herod's work, rests upon a 
substructure belonging to the first Temide. Though the upper 
poition consists of laige stones and excellent masonry, these are 
utterly eclip.sed hy what lies lieneatli. Here the stones, says 
Mr. King, “are magnificent blocks, with clean-cut marginal 
lirafts and finely dressed faces.” Ami again ; “ The corner 
stone of the tlreat Coui.se at the south-east angle is a gigantic 
block, twenty-six feet long, over six feet high and seven feet 
wide. . . . This colossal stone . . . weighs over a 

hundred tons, and is, therefore, the heaviest, though not the 
longest, stone visible iii the sancliuiry wall.” The stones were 
also “ costly” both in their material and in their workmanship. 
“The Temide of Solomon was liuilt,” says Warren, “of the 
beautiful white stone of the country, the hard viixme, which 
will bear a coiisidcrahle amount of polish.” He also speaks of 
“ the marvellous joints of the Sanctuary wall stones.” These 
are further described by Mr. King. He says that the joints are 
so finely worked that tliey are scarcely discernible. “ The 
blade of a knife,” he adds, “ can scarcely be thrust in between 
them.” Here, then, 1 Kings lias given us an exact description, 


* Hrreiit IHscoverie» on the Temple Hill, 
+ liecorery of Jerutalem, p. 339. 
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and “ legendary ampliSeations ” ai’e conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Other details have had a like vindicnfcion. We arc told that 
“ the house was built of stone made ready before it was 
brought thither, so tliat there was neither liarainer, nor axe, 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house while it was in building ” 
(1 Kings vi, 7). That is, the stones were prepared and fitted for 
their places in the quarries. An indication that such was the 
case is seen in the large vermilion letters and stone marks 
which the underground blocks still hear. A wet finger is 
suffieient to ohliterate them, and doubtless they were thus 
removed from the building that was above ground. Those 
marks no doubt showed the builders where the stones were to 
be placed, a precaution which would have been nnnecessaiy had 
the stones been preyiarf'd at the Teinjilo site. Wo are also told 
that ' yolomon’s bniklers and Hiram’s builders did hew the 
.stones” (v, 18). Were those marks, then, such as vvonkibeused 
by S3 rian, that is. Phoenician, builders? The fate Eniiiianuel 
Deutsoh, after an elaborate inquiry, ri'plies : “ Thn/ are 
Fluenician . . . Some of them wiwo recognisable at once 
as well-known PlKeniciaii characters ; others, hitherto unknown 
in Phoenician epigraphy, I had the rare .satisfnetum of being 
able to identify on alisolutely uiuloubteil antique I’hcenician 
structures in Syria, such as the primitive suhstrnctures of the 
harbour at Sidon,” 

Scnnuel . — A significant mark of the antiquity of the Tiooks of 
Samuel is found in the name of that prophet. “ Samuel," as a 
Hebrew word, was an enigma to scbokirs. Almost all the 
attempts to explain it were wrecked again, stone or other of those 
two middle letters in .and «. The exjil.inatiou to which least 
objection could bo r lised was “ heard-of-Gud." lint with that 
interpretation no account could he given of the uhseiice from 
the name of another letter, the Hebrew Ayin. The ancient 
Assyrian tongue shows us that an old Semitic Word for “son” 
was simn in Assyrian, which is no doubt rejnesenled by the 
first two syllables of the prophet’s name. Smmt-cl, or Samu-el, 
means, then, “ God's son.” Hannah thus registered, in the name 
given to her child, her vow that he should lie the Lord’s. 

The exploration of Palestine has resulted in the discovery of 
ancient sites, which compel the conviction that these Books set 
before us actual incidents and not the creations of le'^end or 
the embellishments of tradition. After recording a number of 
those identifications. Colonel Oonder speaks of “the exactitude 
of this topography,” and says that David’s wanderings can now 
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be traeei by aid of the dow discoveries of places like AduHam, 
Haretb, etc., not previously known.”* That a narrative should 
be. illuminated by such discoveries is one of the most satisfactory 
marks of liistorieity. In the eighth chapter of 2 Samuel, we 
have an account of I i-tvid's conquests. He subdued the countries 
on all sides, and carried his arms even to the Euphrates (verse 4). 
Tliat is a representation wliich a romancer might have found to 
be extremely perilous. We are now able to tollow the move- 
ments of the great empires on tlie e<ast and the west of Palestine 
into times much more remote than those of David; and it 
might have happened that tlie recorded conquests of either 
would have made belief iji David’.s c.xtcuded dominion impossible. 
But in this instance also the records of Assyria and of Egypt 
are in perfect agreement with the .Scripture. David's reign 
extended from 1018 to 978 n.c. About 1100 Tiglath-Pileser 
T. of Assyria was defeated by the Babylonians ; and for more 
than a century and a half afterwards Assyria ceased to he the 
dominating power Which she luul formerly been, ami which she 
afterwards again liecaine, in Mesopotamia. On tlie western 
side, ligypt was in the mid.st of a long period of decline. “The 
XlXtli J}yna.sty,” says Budge, “inaiks the beginning of the 
decline of the power of Ey.:ypt;un<l the decline continued 
without break until the end of the period of the XXIst Dynasty, 
by which time Egypt had become like the ‘ bruised reed ’ to 
which .she w.as compared in Holy Scriptures ; this period of 
decline lasted about tliree hundred )'ears. ... In the 
XXIst Dynasty not only <lo we find Egypt confined to the 
valley of the Xile, but even divided into two separate kingdoms 
of the South and the North, ns in the day.s of the Hyksos seven 
bundled rears befnre.”f D.ivid’s reign belongs to the period 
of the XXIst Dynasty. There was, tlierefore, a broad field for 
the acliievement.s of the great hero-king of Israel ; and the 
Scripture narrative is thus confirmed and explained by the 
records of the great Ejiipires of the liast and of tlie West. 

t/iidyc.s. — The earlier ci itic.s were inclined to attach a higher' 
historical value to the Book of Judges than is accorded to it by 
their successors. Dr. Driver, while admitting that it contains a 
large basis of fact, finds “ embellishments,” “ exaggerations,” and 
“expansions” in the Book; and .adds: “The original narrative 
has been combined with the additions in such a manner that it 
cannot be di.sengagcd with certainty, and is now', in all 


* The mhle and the East, p. 1 42. 
T History of Egypt, vi, pp. 32, 33. 
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jirolwbilitj', as Kiienen observes, not recoverable.”* Tlie writer 
on Judges in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary sajs : “Many details 
bave been referred, with more or less probability, to myth or 
luisuiiderstaiiding, and not to history. Cn.sli.au Ifishatiiaiin of 
Mesopotamia is a shadowy and uncertain figure.” The latter 
reference is unfortiinate. “ Mesopotamia ’’ is in the original 
Hebrew, “ Aram-Naharaim.” or “ Syria of the two rivers.” This 
king is said to have pn.shed his conquest we.stward into Palestine, 
and to have held the Israelites in subjection for eight years 
■{.Judges iii, 8). The ancient history of those lands is being 
slowly discovered, through the references to them in the 
inscriptions of Assyria and of Egypt; but enough is now known 
to show how dangerous it is to trust to a merely literary 
analysis in historical matters. Aram-Naharaim appears on the 
Egyptian monuments as Naharina. The distiictwas situated 
in the north of Syria, between the river Orontes and the river 
Jialikh. The Euphrates flowed through the midst of the 
eoimtiy. On the north-east of Naharina lay the kingdom of 
Mitanni. Just at this time Mitauni had been combined in 
■fiomo way with Naharina. “ The Mitanni,” says Ma.spero, 
“ exercised a sort of hegemony over the whole of Naharaiin.” 

Naharina was a pojudous country. It was conquered by 
Thotmes III. His monument at 'J'hebcs records the names of 
■230 towns, and about another hundred names have been effaced. 
tSome reigns later, the references on tlie monuments show that 
Tushratta, the King of the Mitauni, who is named by the 
Egyptians King of Naharina, is a valued ally of Egypt, The 
letters sent from Palestine to Kings Amenophi.s 111. and IV., 
which were discovered at Tel-el-Amarna, show that a quarrel 
nro.se between the tivo kingdom.s. The last contains wliat seems 
to be Tushratta’s ultimatum. This rujiturc apparently led to 
an invasion of Palestine, whose coast-tiibes acknowledged the 
Egyptian supremacy, and in this campaign the Israelites were 
Awidently coniiuered. In any case, the kingdom of Naharina 
was then inexistence. It iiad, as Call Niebuhr says, a wide 
dominion, “extending from south-eastern Cappadocia to beyond 
the, later Assyrian capital, Nineveh. ”t And Nahaiina W’as, at 
this very time, on the eve of an invasion of the west. Between 
th(.«c facts and the statements in Judges the agreement is so 
striking that comment is needless. ° 

The letters discovered at Tel-el-Amarna have a further, and 
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still more important bearing upon the questions now raised 
conoeming this Book. They make frequent mention of a people 
named the Khahiri, or HabiH. These people are all over the 
land, and are daily extending their ravages. They spare none. 
They are called “men of blood,” and are regarded as enemies of 
the gods. The suggestion that these were the Hebrews was at 
first set aside by Assyriologists, but is now Ijeing received into 
favour. “ By tlie Habiri,” says Carl Niebuhr, “ we must here 
understand no other than tlie Hebrews.”* Tliis finally disposes 
of the widely-accepted recognition of Eameses II. (of the XIXth 
Dynasty) as the Pharaoh of the oppression and of Minephtah, 
his son, as the Pharaoh of the Exodus — an opinion retained in 
spite of the references of Eameses and of his father Seti I. to 
the tribe of Asher as resident in Palestine, and to Minephtah’s 
own reference to the Israelites as already settled in Canaan. 
Viewed in this light, these contemporaneous letters show us the 
Israelites extending their conquests just as they are represented 
to have done in Judges. 

The, Fcnfateuch . — We come now. in conclusion, to the opening 
Books of the Bible. Upon the age and tlie historical character 
of the Pentateuch, German and other criticism has concentrated 
its powers of analysis. The result has been an elabomte scheme, 
by which the Books of Moses have been separated into sections, 
.sometimes long, sometimes so brief as to consist of one or two 
words, and at times of only one word. These are said to have 
been drawn from the works of, or to have been inserted by, 
certain writers or schools of writers, often separated from each 
other by long intervals of time. The one broad conclusion 
which has been impressed upon the public mind by those 
elaborate works, is that the Books were in no sense the work of 
Moses ; that little or nothing of them existed in his time ; and 
that the great body of tlie laws and of the history came into 
existence only in the fifth or foiirtli century ii.c. The represen- 
tation, in a word, is that this alleged history is not history ; and 
that it is at best a very late composition of dressed-up myths, 
legends, and traditions, with amplifications and additions which 
reveal the tendencies and the character of the writers’ times, 
but which are of little other value. That is the account which 
is at present widely accepted. The frequent formula, "The 
Lord said unto Moses ” (we are informed in a work intended for 
popular use) “is mainly the attribution to Jehovah of every law 
and regulation, every plan and purpose of ruler and teacher, 

* The Tel-el-Jmama Period, p, 4G. 
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every appeal, threat, and promise of reformer and prophet, that 
has imposed its authority so long. ... It is generally 
admitted now that what are called the Books of Moses were 
largely made up after Moses’ day, chiefly about the time of the 
restoration from Babylonian exile,”* etc. The papers, from 
wliich the above extracts are made, first appeared some years 
ago in the Sunday edition of the A'ete York Times, and may be 
accepted as a frank and fairly accurate statement of the teaching 
of the more learned works to which I have referred. 

As a party to this discussion, oriental discovery has the 
highest claims to be heard. It has brought back the times, and 
in some cases the very personages, of whicli the Books of Moses 
speak. It has enabled us to see the countries and the peoples 
as they then existed. We read inscriptions which were then 
being chiselled upon the walls of temples, palaces, and tombs, 
or upon pillars and statne.s. We mark the speech, the manners 
and customs of the living peoples. We march with their armies ; 
we encounter them in their streets; we enter with them into 
their homes ; we become their guests ; we breathe with them the 
atmosphere of the place and of the time. Surely, then, when 
questions arise as to what is or is not possible to those times, 
as to wliat belongs to them or does not belong to them, 
we also have a voice in the discussion, and some part in the 
shaping of the conclusion in which the discussion shall be 
summed up. 

There is one most important fact which has emerged in the pro- 
cess of Egyptological discovery. The Pentateuch is distinguished 
from the rest of the Hebrew Bible by the presence in it of a 
considerable number of undoubted Egyptian woixh. In addition 
to tlie^e we find also Egyptian names, which were given because 
they have certain significations, as in the case of .Joseph and of 
the s<in8 of Mose.s. In the opening books of the New Testament 
we have a parallel to this peculiarity of the opening books of 
the (lid Tc.stament. Hebrew words are transferred into Greek 
in the Gospels; but, in this latter case, the Hebrew words are 
explained to the Greek readers of the Gospels. The reason is 
plain. Tliose Greek readers, for whom the Gospels were first 
written, were not supposed to be, and in the great majority of 
oases could not have been, acquainted with Hebrew. But in 
the Pentateuch such explanations are entirely wanting, and 
almost all of them had to be waited for until oriental reseamh 
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made them once more intelligible. Why was the New Testament 
plan not adopted in the Old Testament ? The reason of the 
difference must plainly be found in the attainments of those 
in whose hands the Pentateuch was first placed, and for whose 
use it was first of all intended. These miik have, hnown Egyptian 
as vxll as Hebrew ; and tlie Egyptian words and names were not 
explained in Hebrew, for the good and sufficient reason that 
there was no call for any explanation. There is no other way 
of accounting for the presence of these words in the Bible, and, 
al)Ove all, for their not being interpreted even in a single instance. 
The readers for whose use the Pentateuch was first of all written 
were an Egyptian-speaking, as well as a Hebrew-speaking, 
people. The bearing of that fact upon present discussions is 
not merely important ; I venture to say it is also momentous. 
For it means that the Pentateuch belongs to the times of the 
Exodus. In other words, it must have been written for a 
Hebrew people who had sojourned in Egypt. 

Tlie discoveries touch also upon the suppositions on which the 
scheme of division and the dating of the alleged documents rest. 
It was taken for granted that the time of Moses was too early 
for exact history. Little, if anything at all, it was said, was 
then committed to writing. A nation’s history, such as it was, 
was handed down by oral tradition, and by ballads which had 
been inspired by local or national events. Tliat notion, however, 
lias now to be discarded. There was exact history in the time 
of Moses. And not only so. For long ages jireviously monarchs 
had been relating their achievements and making and recording 
ti'eaties ; merchants had been writing out, signing, and preserving 
contracts ; priests had been registering astronomical phenomena, 
and had been reading and copying Iwoks on religious ritual and 
on various sciences. It has to l>e observed also tliat these state- 
ments are not founded upon mere inference. The documents 
referred to have been recovered, and are now available as proof 
that history was possible in the age of Moses. They show that 
history was actually being written in that very time, and that 
the art had been in use for centuries. They show further that 
there is nothing in Pcntateuchal liistory which could not have 
been set down by ready pens in the days of the Exodus. Egypt, 
like all the East, had cultivated learning for long ages. “ When,” 
says Erman, “ the wise Danuuf, the son of Chert’e, voyaged up 
the Nile with his son Pepy, to introduce him into the ‘court 
school of books,’ he admonished him thus : ‘ Give thy heart to 
learning and love her like a mother, for there is nothing that is 
so precious as learning.’ Whenever or wherever we come npon 

D 2 
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Egyptian literature, we find the same enthusiastic reverence for 
learning."* In the XVIIIth Dynasty, the time of Moses, this 
earnest pursuit of literature was in full career. It was an 
of writing and of books. From what we now know, it would 
have been an almost fatal objection to any account of the work 
of Moses had there been no writing and no books in connection 
with a movement ol such vast historic importance. It would have 
been urged, and urged wdth irresistible force, tliat the absence 
of literature and the presence of other marks of a rude and 
illiterate time showed that the mission of Moses could not 
possibly belong to the place and to the age with which it is said 
to have been associated, and that above all it could have had no 
such connection as it is said to have had with the Egypt of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. 

A second assumption is that the time of Moses was much 
too early for so elaborate a l)ody of laws as is contained in the 
Pentateuch. With the then current notion.s as to the state of 
Eastern society in 1600 n.c. — notions which were due to the 
dense ignorance of those times which prevailed previously to 
the middle of last century — this conclusion was natural. As a 
matter of fact, we may, indeed, go further. Notwithstanding 
what was already know ii of the literary character of antiquity, 
the idea that there was no law I>ook in ancient Babylonia, for 
instance, was clung to tenaciously. ( )n the A'ery eve of the 
discovery of the Laws of Hainmui-ahi. Dr. Pinches, one of 
the princes of archaeology, wrote ; “ It may be noted that tl>e 
ancient Babylonians had to all ap])eai’ance no code of laws 
in the true sense of the term.’'t All that they were supposed 
to have had were “customs and juecedeiits,’’ the only legal 
equipment, it was said, in the age of Moses and in Israel lor 
centuries afterwards. All this now belongs to the past. A 
glance at the full and able translation of the Laws of 
Hammurabi supplied by Dr. Pinches in his appendix to the 
book from which I have just quoted, dissijiates the notioti that 
the age of Moses was too early for a regularly codified body of 
law.s. Here, five hundred years earlier, we have an equally 
elaborate law-book, dealing with agriculture, commerce, social 
relations, evidence, etc., and occasionally presenting suggestive 
parallels to the Laws of Moses. And this important discovery 
takes us further still. It shows not only that the Mosaic law 


* Life in Ancient Egj/pt, p. 328. 

+ 7iir Old Testament, etc., yj. 190. 
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■was possible ; it also indicates ■why it was given at that time and 
by the hands of Moses. Canaan seems to have been under the 
Hammurabi code. Egypt we know from ancient testimony had 
also a written body of laws. Now, if the Israelites were to 
form a separate nationality — a people sundered from every 
other, both by belief and by life — by what was their national, 
social, and individual life to be regulated ? If they had retained 
the I^ptian law, or adopted the Hammurabi code, they would 
have lived in the same manner, and have continued on the same 
level, as the nation from which they had just separated or as 
the peoples into whose midst they wei-e now to pass. It 
was an absolute necessity, therefore, that Israel should 
have its own code of laws. Otherwise the whole intent 
of the Exodus would have teen frustrated from the out- 
set. 

Other facts have deepened the impression of the historical 
character of the Pentateuch. The ceremonial laws, said to 
have been given at Sinai, have a distinctly Egyptian character. 
The circumstances stated in the history enable us to understand 
why that should be so. The Israelites had just come forth from 
Egypt after a sojourn in it of more than two centuries duration. 
They had become habituated to Egyptian customs and ideas; 
and it was, consequently, unavoidable that, in providing them 
with an elaborate religious ceremonial, Egyptian customs should 
be to some extent reflected in the new religion. In other words, 
the Israelites had to be legislated for as they then were. If, on 
the other hand, present theories were correct, and these cere- 
monial laws had really l»eeu elaborated in Babylon, their 
Babylonian chaiactei^ would have teen equally marked. But, 
seeing that the Babylonian character is absent, and that tlie 
presence of the Egyptian is undeniable, two conclusions seem to 
be forced upon us. 'The. .Scripture account of the origin of the 
Levitical Law is quite in accord with the fact ; and the 
critical account of its origin is encumbered with enormous 
difficulties. 

In the years 1868 and 1869 a scientific survey, conducted by 
Sir Charles Wilson and others, was made, of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, with the result that the Scripture narrative of the sojourn 
and of the marches of the Israelitish host was most strikingly 
confirmed and illustrated. It is hai-dly conceivable that a bit 
of fiction Could have so fitted in with the results of a scientific 
investigation ; and the investigators have left it on record that 
they wore strongly impressed by the conviction that the story 
of the wilderness journey was a record of facts, and that the 
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writer must have been an eye-witness of the scenes and of the 
incidents which he has described." 

Similar impressions have had to be recorded by the archseolo*- 
gists who, through their discoveries, have been able to recall 
tlie times, the peoples, and the events, to which the Genesis- 
history refers. Ebers, in a highly significant passage in the 
preface to his famous book, says : “ I bring by constraint, and 
nevertheless with goodwill, many a welcome matter to those 
who would close the door upon the free criticisiii of the Holy 
Scriptures ; for I bear to them the information that especially the 
entire history of Joseph even in its details must be accepted as 
borresponding throughout to the genuine condition of affairs in 
ancient Egypt.”t The above was published in 186S, and was 
among the first of those surprises which genet ally arrest for a 
moment or two the hand of iconoclastic criticism. Subsequent 
investigations have not modified the verdict of Ebers, sweeping 
thougli it is. The inscription on the tomb of Haba at El Kab, 
described by Brugach, confirmed the Scripture account of a 
much-disputed incident — the seven years’ famine. The monu- 
ment belongs to the very times of Joseph; and Baba, detailing 
his services to the city which he governed, says : “ 1 was watch- 
ful at the time of sowing. And now when a famine arose, 
lasting many years, I issued out corn to the city each year of 
famine.” There was, tlierefore, in Joijeph’s time a prolonged 
famine, during which corn was supplied i'rom the public 
granaries t(p the Egyptian cities. It will to remembered also 
that the Scripture tolls us that Josepli entirely altered the 
system of land tenure in Egypt. One fact wliicli has the closest 
bearing upon this statement is that, jjrevious to the time of the 
Hykaos (the d)'nasty which Joseph served), tlie land is possessed 
by the nobles and their retainers, while at the close of that 
ay nasty the land is found to he in the possession of tlie Grown. 
In other matters the progress of discovery has poured still 
fuller light on the Joseph -history. It was difficult to under- 
stand, for example, how the performance by Joseph of his 
duties as steward of Potiphar’s house should have taken him 
into its private apartments. The discovery of the city of 
Amenophis IV., the lieretic King, at Tel-el-Amama furnished 


* A later expedition sent out by The Palestine Plrploration Fund to 
explore the region between the Sinaitic Mountains and Southern Palestine 
^ added much additional evidence to the history of the Exodus ; see 
±lull, Mount Snr, Sinai and Western Palestine (1884). 
t Aegypten imd die Bucher Moks, S. xii. 
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l^ptologiflts with ground-plans of ancient Egyptian dwelling.s. 
Tlie roofs of the abandoned city had fallen in and so preserved 
the foundations of the houses. The store -chambers were at the 
back of the house ; and, as (probably for safety) there was no 
door at the rear, the repositories, whence Joseph had to dispense 
what was needed for each day’s requirements, could only be 
approached through the private apartments of the palace. 

The experiences of Joseph were already ancient history in 
the time of Moses, and here we might have expected to meet 
the distortions and the fictions of popular tradition. It must, 
therefore, shake the confidence of those who have accepted 
current theories to discover that even in a matter of this kind 
we are still in contact with facts. But the surprising thing in 
these discoveries is that, howex'er far back I'esearch carries us, 
the result is invariably the same. We now know that in ancient 
Palestine the writing and language used in intercourse with 
neighbouring peoples were the Babylonian. The prevailing 
laws were also, no doubt, those of Babylonia, which had early 
dominated Palestine m common with the rest of western Asia. 
In any case, Alirahain,the Sciiidure tells us, was a Babylonian. 
The discovery of the laws of Hammurabi now enables us to 
understand the existence of a custom in the patriarchal time 
which doe.s not seem to have been retained in Israel. The 
childless Sarai gives lier maid to her hushand, and llagar thus 
becomes a second wife to Abraham. The same practice is 
repeated in the home of Jacob. We discover no trace of it in 
the times after Moses ; hut in the patriarchal period it is 
regarded as lawful and seems to be a custom of the time ; for 
in neither case doe.s the proposal occasion surprise or aw’akeu 
protest. Wlieii we turn to Hammurabi’.s laws, we discover 
that the practice occupies that very jiositioii in the life of 
Babylon in this the very time of Abi-aham. in the marriage laws 
reference is made to it again and again. There are two other 
incidents in the Abraliauiic his-tory whicli siiring out of this 
custom, and which the Babylonian code helps us to understand. 
We are told that, when Hagar saw that she was to become a 
mother, " her mistress was despised in her eyes ” (Gen. xvi, 4). 
Sarai lays her trouble befoi-e Abraham, who replies : “Behold 
thy maid is in thj' hand; do to her as it pleaseth thee" 
(verse 6). We now comprehend the significance of that reply. 
Hammurabi’s law upon the matter runs thus : “ If a man has 
married a wife, and she has given a maid-servant to her huaband, 
and (the maid-servant) has borne children, (if) afterwards that 
maid-servant make herself equal with her mistress, as she has 
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borne children, her mistresa shall not sell her for silver ; she 
shall place a mark (or chain) upon her, and count her with the 
maid-servants." The law had thus decided the case : it was now 
Sarai’s part to apply it. Hagar was degraded. She took her 
former place among the servants, and not without reminders of 
her servile position exceedingly bitter to a woman evidently 
proud of the position from which she was now deposed. 

The second incident arose fi-om the spirit shown by Hagar’s 
son. A feast was made at the weaning of Isaac ; and Sarah 
detected Ishmael in the act of mocking her child. To her it 
seems to have been eloquent of wliat might be expected in 
coming years. In that view of the matter the situation is 
intolerable, and she demands the immediate expulsion of “ the 
bondwoman and her son.” She said ; “ Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son : for the son f)f this bondwoman shall 
not be heir with my sou, even witli Isaac ” (Gen. xxi, 10). 
But now there is no acquie.scence on the part of Abraham. 
“ And the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight because 
of his son ” (verse 11). It was only after he received the Divine 
command to " hearken unto Iier voice ” that Sarali’s request was 
granted, and that Hagar and Ishmael were sent away. We are 
now enabled to perceive what lay behind Abraham’s reluctance, 
and the reason — we may add the necessity — for the Divine 
assurance which was given him when he was enjoined to do as 
Sarah said ; “ And also of the son of tlie bondwoman,” the 
Divine assurance ran, “will I make a nation, because he is thy 
seed” (verse 13). According to the Babylonian code the 
disinheriting of Ishmael was illegal. “ If a man’s wife ” — so 
ran the Babylonian law — “has borne him children, and his 
maid-servant has borne him children, (and) the father in his 
life-time say to the children whom the maid-servant has borne 
to him : ‘ My children,’ he has reckoned them with the 
children of the wife. After the father ha.s gone to his fate, the 
children of the wife and the cliildren of the maid-servant shall 
share in the property of tlie father’s house equally.” The only 
advantage which the son of the free-born wife could claim was 
that of first choice. Now Abraham had acknowledged Ishmael 
as his son. As a just man he could not deprive him of the 
inheritance which was, therefore, legally his ; and it was only 
the Divine communication that the lad’s future was assured 
which enabled Abraham to comply. To have such an extremely 
sensitive response to the times is intelligible in a fully informed 
history, hut would be a pure impossibility in fiction produced 
in other and later times. 
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The entire history of Abraham has been confirmed in similar 
fashion. He is said to have come from Ur in Chaldea. Now 
it might have happened tliat Ur had come into existence only 
after 2000 B.c., the time of Abraham. Or it might have been 
founded earlier and by Abraham’s time have ceased to lie 
inhabited. Was Ur, then, in existence in the days of 
Hammurabi and of Abraham ? The answer of oriental research 
is that it was. But Abraham clearly belongs to a Hebrew- 
speaking community. Was there such a community in the 
Abrahamic Ur ? Tlie reply again is a decided affirmative. 
There was, and there had been for some centuries, such a colony 
in that Babylonian city. The very name Abram (Ahramu) is 
found upon an earlier monument, and was possibly that of an 
ancestor of the patriarch. Abraham, we are told, goes down to 
Egypt, and finds that it is then open to strangers. That was 
quite contrary to learned belief, which informed us that it was 
not till the seventh century b.c. that foreigners were allowed 
to have free access to Egypt. But wo now know that in this 
matter learned opinion was wrong, and that the .Scripture shows 
us the country as it then was. The famous fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis must not be omitted in this connection. There 
certain sovereigns of Abraham’s time are named as associated 
in the invasion of I’alestine. Among them is Hammurabi 
himself (Amraphel), who is serving under Chederlaomer, the 
King of Elam. This supremacy of Elam was a fact, and the 
men named were all of them personages of the peiiod. 

It is remarkable that oriental discovery has also eiiableil us 
to detect the historic accent in the Scriptnie narrative of still 
earlier times. Hilprecht speaks of the “ enormous sandhills ” 
in various districts of Babylonia, and adds, “ These lieaps were 
known to the ancient Babylonians by the name of Tid Abuba 
(mounds of the Deluge).”* The memory of the Deluge not 
only lived on in ancient Babylonia, but bad also acquired a 
distinct place in its historic records. “ The Deluge,” writes 
Boscawen, “ forms a dividing line between the mythic ago and 
the beginning of liistory ; and to both Chaldeau and Hebrew 
writers it was a real event, for in a list ot royal names in the 
Britisli Museum we read, “ Tliese are the kings after the Deluge 
iahuhi), who according to their relative order wrote not.”t In 
the account of the settlement of the nations after the Deluge, 
Elam is classed among the Shemites (Geii. x, 22). That 

* Explorationa m Bihle LandUy p. 41, 

t Thti First of EmpirUy p. 66. 
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arrangement has till recently formed a difficulty. The ancient 
inscriptions clearly indicated that the Elamites were Kassites or 
Hamites, and not descendants of Shem. The Abrahamic history 
itself implies that this was so, for the very name of Chedorlaomer, 
the king of Elam in Abraham’s day, is Hamitic and not Semitic. 
But the Erench discoveries atSusa have shown that a long Semitic 
period preceded the Kassite or Hamitic period in Elam, and 
that in Abraham’s time the supremacy had passed to a Hamitic 
race. Here, then, we liave the Scripture testimony to a fact 
that could not have been a matter of common knowledge even 
in the times of Moses, and that was certainly concealed from 
after times. Going still further back, we find light shed upon 
the very beginnings of human history, as recorded in the Bible. 
“ Cain,” says Mr. Boscawen, “ flees to the land of Nod, eastward 
from Eden (Gen. iv, 14). The passage now becomes clear in 
the light which the moiiumente throw upon the beginnings of 
Babylonian civilisation. The word Nod is the NiulU’ of the 
inscriptions, that is, the land of the wanderers, the Mandto, or 
‘ barbarians,’ the very region wliere we have seen the Babylonian 
civilisation grow up.”* Gen. iv, 16-21, clearly indicates that 
building and other arts originated in the Gainite line, among 
those very settlers in Nod. Another curious fact provides a 
I'urther commentary upon the statement that Cain named his 
city after his first born son, Enoch (verse 17). That name 
became the word for “ city ” in the most ancient civilisation 
known to us. It is, says Boscawen, “ the old Sumerian Vnug 
or Unuk, which passed into tlio Semitic Babylonian as Urid^' 
(Erech), the word for city and esi)ecially for the ancient capital 
of Nimrod Erek, the city yar accUence 

In this brief review- of nearly a century’s labours, it has been 
impossible to do more than call attention to a conipaiatively 
small portion of their abundant results. l!ut these suffice to 
show how little such investigations Imve to be dreaded by the 
Scripture. Indeed, it is not too much to .say that, within the 
sphere of genuine science which has concerued itself with 
Scripture statements, there is to-day a higher appreciation of 
the antiquity, veracity, and historic value of the Bible than 
was to be found in any previous time since the march of modern 
science begun. 

BUM SPIRO, SPEllO. 


* The First of Empires, p. 79. 
+ Ibid,, p. 80. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. Eouse. — I should like to say a word or two regarding the Tell- 
Amarna tablets, having road twice over Colonel Gender’s book, the 
first complete translation of these tablets. He points out that 
whereas Prof. Sayce has said that the Habiri meant confederates, 
that that word is not applied to the confederates of the North ; for a 
large portion of the letters referred to a confederation of Northern 
tribes in the north of Canaan under a King of the Mitaiiis against 
the King of Egj'pt, and the persons there mentioned are not called 
Habiri at all. But the HaViiri, on the other hand, those people in 
the South who appeared and overran the Southern region, as told in 
these letters, are tailed a “ tribe ” and a “ race.” Further, they are said 
to have overrun the territory to the South, especially that under 
the dominion of the King of Jerusalem. He writes himself in these 
letters that they overran it from Mount Seir onwaid. 

Of course the Israelites did come from that neighlxnu'hood : they 
went round Edom, or Mount fseir, they then passed through Moab 
and across the Jordan, and they fought all along through the south 
of Canaan from where Edom Ijegan right up to the middle of 
Canaan, fighting against the King of Jerusalem and his allies. Of 
course the account in the Bible is only a sumimiry ; for, though it 
is told that two or three gre.at Iwttles took place, it is shown that 
Joshua was five years in conquering this region. 

Then, again, the leader of this tribe or race that was fighting 
against the King of Jerusalem l)0;us a Hebrew name which reminds 
US of Elimelech (Ilimelec). 

Again he speaks of not only their ravaging, but their having 
deprived the King of Egypt of all allies, and finally in another letter 
of their depriving himself of all subjects, when he says, “ I have no 
subjects left.” 

The King of Jerusalem in these letters is always writing to the 
King of Egypt to send back the army which that King formerly had 
there,and finallj' he writes, “ We are fleeing from Jerusalem, O King,” 
which is exactly what in Joshua’s time the King of Jerusalem did. 
The four ill-fated kings, including him of Jerusalem, having gone 
out to fight the Israelites, were fleeing from them when they were 
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captured in the cave of Maktedah. Two of the kings mentioned 
by Joshua belonged to the cities mentioned in the tablets, Geaer and 
Hazor, and one bears the name Jabin in both accounts. 

Japhra is called in the tablets King of Gezer, but in the Bible 
King of Lachish ; on the other hand, we find that Lachish and-Gezer 
were in intimate relations, for when Gezer was attacked the King of 
Lachish came to its succour. (Jos. x, 32.) 

Then again we find that this people destroyed— at least it is 
supposed to be the same people — this very tribe destroyed thirty 
temples of the gods in one month. And, lastly, in these letters it is 
said that Beth-baalatu had rebelled against the king. Now this 
name, Beth-baalatu is closely akin to the second name of Kirjath- 
jearim, Baaiah or Baale, ^¥hich was one of the cities of the 
Gibeonites, the only people who made terms with Israel (Beth- 
baalatu meaning the hpuse of the female Baal) ; and of course we 
know that the King of Jerusalem and the other southern kingdoms’ 
rulers were so indignant with the Giljeonites for having made peace 
with the Israelites that they made war on them in turn. (Jos. x, 1-4.) 

It seems to me most convincing, when you put all these 
arguments together, that the Habiri are the Isi aelites. And a very 
curious thing was found by Colonel Conder. The last letter of the 
King of Jerusalem — presumably the last — in which he says, “We are 
leaving Jerusalem, 0 King,” is written upon two kinds of clay, 
one part of the letter having been written in Jerusalem and the 
other in his place of e.vile, which was no doubt the very cave of 
Makkedah. 

The Secretary. — .Mr. Chairman, I just wish to interpose at this 
point to call to your recollection that since we last met a most 
distinguished explorer of the Holy Land and district of Sinai and 
Mount Hor has pa.ssed away from us, the late Major-General Sir 
Charles Wilson, a personal friend of mine for many years. He was 
not a member of this Institute, but he was present here more than 
once and took part in our discussions.* He was one of the most 
remarkable men of the present generation. I do not hesitate to state 
that his career was one of the most extraordinary of modern times 
amongst British officers of the army. But the point that I want 


* See “ Recent Investigations in Moab and Bdom,” Tram. Viet. Imt., 
vol. xxxiii, and “Water Supply of Jerusalem,” Annual Address - 
vol. xxxiv (1902). 
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to refer to in respect of our late distinguished friend (whose name 
is in this paper) is that in the very last of his exploratory expeditions, 
which was to the land of Edom and Moab, he was able to throw 
light upon a point that always appeared to me to be one of extreme 
difficulty, namely, an occurrence that took place regarding the death 
of Aaron, the high priest. You will recollect that it is said that 
when the Lord had pronounced the sentence against Aaron and 
Moses — that they were not to personally enter the Promised Land 
— Aaron was the first to die. He took off his priestly robes and 
ascended Mount Hor. It says nothing more than that he died on 
Mount Hor. What became of his body is the point that always 
was the difficulty with me, until .Sir Charles AVilson in his last 
expedition, of which he gave an account to us here, said that he had 
ascended Mount Hor and discovered a number of tombs or caves 
which had been undoubtedly used for tombs, and which we may be 
quite sure had been there from a very long antiquity, and possibly 
used as sepulchres by the Edomite inhabitants. The present Arabs 
are not excavators of tombs, although they made use of tombs for 
their dead, and I have no doubt that the bod}' of Aaron was laid 
— that he laid himself down in one of these tombs and passed away. 
I think that is a very interesting point, and I have referred to Sir 
Charles MTlsoii to mention that he is a discoverer and explorer who 
has thrown light upon the subject of the death of the prophet 
Aaron.* 

I have also to thank Canon Girdlestone for reading the paper 
in my stead. 

Mr. Woodford Pit.kington. — One portion of this very valuable 
paper of Mr. Urquhart’s refers to the discrepancies between the 
Book of Kings and the Book of Chronicles. It is very remarkable 
that in the Book of Kings all the crimes of the Kings like David 
and Solomon are noticed by the Holy Spirit in directing the writing 
in this book with a mew to serve the times forward in which we 
live. There is a record in the Book of Kings of the crimes of 


* On rcferriii" to the paper read by Sir Charles Wilson, “ Recent 
Investigations in Moiib .and Edom ” (vol. xxxiii, p. 242), I am unable to 
find a reference to the caves on Mount Hor ; but it is stronglj' impres-ed 
on my mind that they had been referred to by the author of the paper, 
and may have been shown in one of the lantern pictures, or stated m the 
discussion. — E. II. 
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people, which no per pie on earth, we or any others, would have 
ever thought of chronicling of their own accord, representing 
Israel in such an apostate condition towards God. It is done by 
a higher power than man’s. It is written by the Holy Spirit of 
God, and it is meant to show how great sins like David’s and 
Solomon’s — who were types of One who was to come — how great 
sinners though they were, yet the grace of God could meet their case. 

Now in Chronicles you find all these things left out — and we 
find kings like Solomon, and the Queen of Sheba who comes to 
him with spice and gold and so forth from Sheba and tells him 
that “ the half hath not been told ” of his greatness, glory and 
excellence. 

I do not wish to introduce theological discussions, but it is very 
important that people should notice these things, those who esteem 
the Bible as a very precious Imok. 

The Blessed Lord says to the people in His day, “If ye believe 
not Moses’ writings how can ye believe My -words 1 ’’ and in the 
parable of the one in Hades, Abraham is made to say, “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” It is written with a spiritual 
purpose from first to last, and I put these remarks forward as one 
who feels inclined to say to it, as Nicodemus said, “I know that 
Thou art a teacher sent from God.” 

There is a little note here which is remarkable and makes it 
permissible to notice, that in the reign of Belshazzar one of the 
most wonderful visions of Daniel is recorded in chap, viii, and all 
of us here will remember that vision of the ram -wdth two horns 
and the goat with one. This most remarkable prophecy has been 
most remarkably fulfilled. There was a battle between the two 
creatures, the goat with his one great horn being Alexander of Greece. 
It does not mention the name, but it is well known that Alexander 
went to Eg 3 rpt and died there, childless, without an heir, and that 
his four generals, just as Daniel prophesied, divided the kingdom 
between them. 

***** 

'These things were to happen at the end of the indignation, at the 
very end, for this was for a time appointed. 

Mr. Bouse referred to an oversight on p. 48. — “ The word Nod 
is the land of the wanderers, the very region where we have seen 
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the Babylonian civilisation grow up.” It ought rather to be said 
the land of the Mandu, on the east side of Babylonia. The Mandus 
lived near the mountains on the east side of Babylonia, and of course 
that would agree with the land of Nod being on the east side of 
Eden. The Bible says the east side of Eden. The Babylonians 
call their plain Edenu, and the four rivers of Babylonia may be 
fairly identified. 
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ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING* 


The Eakl of Halsbuey, D.C.L., r.E.S. (Peesidknt), in 
THE Chair. 


The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed, and 
Dep. Surgeoii-General w . P. Partridge was elected Associate. 


The following paper was read by the Author : — 


ICELAND; ITS HISTORY AND INHABITANTS. II. 

By Dr, Jon Stefansson, Rh.D. 

T he earliest inhabitants of Iceland in historical times were 
Celts, who called the island lAmh (Thyle, Thile). The 
Greek traveller, Pytheas of M.assilia, made voyaftes of discovery 
in the north-west of Europe in 330-320 B.c. He relates that 
he had found the northinost country of the world, “ Ultima 
Thule,” of which he gave a somewhat fantastic description. 
We only know of this discovery of Pytheas through the quota- 
tions of the Greek geographer, Strabo, and other ancient writers. 
Strabo himself seems to have got his knowledge of it not from 
Pytheas, but indirectly through the historian Polybius. Yet it 
is possible that Strabo may have seen Pytheas’ own account, 
w'hich, however, has been lost. All descriptions and accounts 
of Ultima Thule found in writers before A.n. 825 are indirectly 
derived from Pytheas as a primary source. It is true that Bede 
(died A.D. 735) mentions Thule three times in his writings, and 
his description of its site is suitable to Iceland ; but he may 
have taken his account from Plinius, who again derived his 
from Pythc.as. It is more probable that Bede heard of Iceland 
from monks in the British Isles who had been there. 


* 1st January, 1906. 
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The first undoubted account of the discovery of Iceland is 
found in Chapter VII. of “ De rnensura orbit terrae ’’ by the Irish 
monk Dicuil, written in a.d. 8iJ 5. He states that thirty years 
ago (w., 795) some monks told him of their stay in Iceland. 
There is nothing in the passage to show that the island had not 
been discovered long before TO."), or that it was only visited by 
monks ; on the contrary, for Dicuil says it is untrue what othert 
say that the sea round Iceland is frozen, etc. 

Dicuil thinks this island is 1’^ theas’ Thule, and this seems to 
have been the name given to the island when it was discovered 
by the Celts. We may, then, take it for certain that Iceland 
was called Thule by its earliest inhabitants. 

The Norwegian heathen settlers who follosved in the latter 
half of the ninth century found books, bells and croziers left 
behind by the monks who fled from the island at the approach 
of the vikings. But these and a few place-names, such as 
Papey, Papyli, Papds, are the only traces left of these early 
settlers. They were called Papar by the vikings. 

It is doubtful whether NaddoS or Gaidar was the first 
Scandinavian discoverer of Iceland, about a.d. 860. llaven- 
rioki, who let loose three ravens in mid-ocean and sailed in the 
direction in which they flew, was the next to go there, and 
called it Iceland because from a mountain top in north-west 
Iceland he saw a fiord full of drift ice. The first Norwegian settler 
in Iceland was Ingolf Arnaison, a chieftain, in a.d. 874. Wlien 
in sight of land he threw the pillars of his own high seat over- 
board and settled where they came ashore, on the advice of his 
gods, as he believed. When, after the battle of Halurefiord, 872, 
Harald I'airhair became undisputed king of all Norway, and 
subjected the free chieftains and noblemen of the country to 
taxation, they jueleried to emigiate. For sixty yeais the men 
of the best blood in Norway flocked to Iceland. Each chieftain 
took with him earth from below his temple altar in the 
motherland, built a new temple in the new land, and took 
possession of land by going round ic with a burning brand in 
ids band. He depo.siied the holy gold ring on the altar which 
he was to wear at all ceremonies. Until a Parliament for 
Iceland was established in 930, these chieftains were the rulers 
of the island, each in his district or laml-take {land-ndm), as it 
was called. 
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Pekiods of Icelandic Histoey. 

I. The Commonwealth, A.D. 870-1264. The Eddas. 
The Sagas. 

II. The Norwegian time, A.D. 1264-1400. Copyists 
annalists. 

III. The English period, English influence being para- 
mount, A.D. 1413-1520. 

IV. The Ileformation, the sixteenth century. 

V. The Eenaissancp, the seventeenth century, 

VI. The Stagnation, the eighteenth century. 

VTI. The Independence Movement and its victtuy, 18:!0- 
1905. 

Few Englishmen are aware that there is a British Colony in 
the Atlantic which has never owed allegiance to the British 
Empire — which was a republic for aliout four centuries, and 
during that time produced one of the great literatures of the 
world — which is larger in area than Ireland by one-fifth, 
which is only 450 miles distant from the nearest point of the 
north-west coast of Scotland, Cape Wrath. This is Iceland, 
fully one-half of whose settlers, in the ninth and tentli 
centuries, came from the northern parts of the British Isles — 
Scotland, Ireland, the Hebrides, and Orkney — and were partly 
Norse, partly Gaelic in blood. 

Fewer still are aware that the long Constitutional struggle of 
Iceland is at an end, Denmark having conceded all its demands. 
To understand the present stage of this question it is necessary 
to tell the history of the past. 

Iceland was settled and colonised in the years 870-9? 0, 
partly by Noi-wegian chieftains who left Norway because they 
would not submit to King Harold Fairhair, partly by the 
kinsmen of these chieftains and by others from the northern 
parts of the British Isles. We possess the record and genea- 
logy of about 5,000 of the most prominent of them in the 
LandndmaMc or Book of Settlement. No other nation 
possesses a similar full record of its beginnings. 

A republic or commonwealth, with a Constitution and an 
elaborate code of laws, was established and lasted till a.d. 1262- 
64, four centuries if reckoned from the Settlement, the longest- 
lived of republics. Borne alone excepted. 

The chieftains, OoMs, who presided not only at meetings but 
at temple feasts and sacrifices, and were thus the temporal and 
spiritual heads of their dependants, sent Uljliot to Norway to 
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inquire into the laws and make a Constitution fo r Iceland 
He accomplished it in three years. According to this, in 930. 
a central Parliament for all Iceland, the Althing, wa.'^ 
established at ThingvcUir, in s uth-west Iceland, and a “ Law- 
Speaker ” was appointed to “ speak the law.” In 964 the numbei' 
of chieftaincies, Go^orlSs, was fixed at thirty-nine, nine for each 
of the four quarters into which the island was divided, e.xcept 
the north quarter, which was allowed twelve. The Althing, a-s 
a court of appeal, acted through four courts, one for each 
quarter. There w'as also a fifth court, instituted in a.d. 1004, 
which exercised Jurisdiction in cases where the other courts 
failed. For legislative purposes the Althinr/'aatad through a 
committee of 144 men, only one-third of whom, viz., the thirty- 
nine GofSis and their nine nominees, had the riglit to vote. 
The nine nominees were chosen by the GoSis of the South, 
West and East Quarters, three by each quarter, to give each of 
these quarters the same number of men in the Coimnittee as 
the North Quarter had. Each of these forty-eight men then 
appointed two assessore to advise him, one to sit behind him, the 
other to sit in front of him, so that he could readily seek their 
advice. Thus the Committee of 144 was made up, and it was 
called LogrMta (Amending of the Law). 

After the introduetion of Christianity in a.b. 1000 the two 
bishops were added to the lAgretta, while the sole official of the 
republic, the Law-Speaker, used to preside. It was his duty to 
recite aloud in the hearing of all present at the Parliament 
the whole law of Iceland, going through it. in tlie three years 
during which he held office, at the annual meeting in the latter 
half of June, which generally lasted a fortnight. Also to 
recite once a year the formulas of actions at law— all from 
memorg, for no laws were written down till about 1117. When 
any question of law was in dispute, reference was made to him, 
and liis decision was accepted as final. For his labours he 
received an annual salary of 200 ells of vadmal (woollen 
cloth) and one-half of the fines imposed at the Althing. He 
was the living voice of the law, viva -cox jui'is, but he was 
neither judge nor magistrate, and did not open the Althing or 
take the responsibility for keeping order at it, for that was 
done by the Ga^i, within whose jurisdiction the Althing met. 
He enunciated the unwritten law, accepted by all. 

The GolSis and their nine nominees sat on the four middle 
benches arranged round a centml square, twelve on each, while 
the two assessors of each of them sat, one on the bench behind, 
the other on tlie bench in front of him. The Logritta, made, 
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modified, and applied the laws. Decisions were carried by 
simple majority, though the minority must not consist of more 
than twelve members. If a resolution of the Logrdita infringed 
the rights and interests of any free man, he could veto or 
suspend it by appearing in person. It was one of the 
nmnerous precautions taken to guard the ancient palladium of 
personal liberty. It was a counterpoise to tlie abuse of 
oligarchy. The whole nation, through any of its members, had, 
in the last instance, the right to take part in the deliberations 
of the Althing. 

The Logritta published and interpreted the laws through the 
Law-Speaker. He could be consulted at any time oi' the year 
on a point of law, being its official i)iterj>reter. If a law was 
passed by in silence and not recited publicly by him for three 
years, i.e., for his term of office, it was abolished, provided that 
no remonstrance was made. The only trace there was of central 
power in the island resided in him, but as he had no executive 
power, it was next to none. 

After the Althing the new laws and other matters of public 
importance were proclaimed at a Thing, lield in each Thing 
district of Iceland, and called LeV6. There was another Thing 
held in the spring, dealing with local matters and preparing for 
the Althing. 

The source of the English trial by jury is the Icelandic tosfi, 
and the English juries de vieineto in the thirteenth century 
correspond with that form of trial. 

At the Althing of a.d. 1000 a debate took plai-e aliout the 
introduction of Christianity, The Christian chieftains supported 
the envoys of King Olaf Tryggvason of Norway, and the 
heathens, to avoid civil war, agreed to submit it to the decision 
of the heathen I^aw-Speaker, Thwgeir, whether the Christian 
religion or the old faith should prevail in Iceland. For three 
days and three nights he lay quietly in his tent, thinking over 
the two religions. On the fourth day he stood forth on the 
Law mount, or hill, and declared that they were to be baptized 
and call themselves Christian.s, the temples to be destroyed, but 
those who liked to sacrifice at home to the old gods might 
continue to doso, and a few heathen customs were to be permitted. 
The people accepted this, only the men from North and East 
Iceland refused to be immersed (bapiizecl) in cold water, so 
the hot springs at Reykir were used for the rite. 

Two bishops’ sees were established, at Skdlholt in 1056, and 
at H61ar in 1106, subject successively to the Metropolitan sees 
of Bremen, Lund and Thrandheim. The bishops were elected 
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at the Althing until the Archbishop of Thrandheim appointed 
Norwegians in 1237. Two bishops, St. Thorlao and St. John, 
were, by a public vote at the Althing, declared to be Saints, 
after a thorough and searching inquiry into the miracles they 
had wrought. Thus the Icelandic Church was a Church of the 
people for the people, and Koine had little power in the island. 
Celibacy was never accepted by it. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries six Kenedictine and five Augustinian 
Cloisters were ioutided, all centres of learning and culture. 
The greater part of tlie Icelandic Sagas is supposed to have 
been written or at least copied in them. The oldest was the 
Benedictine Cloister at Tkiivjeyrar, 1133, next Thverd 1165, 
also Benedictine. The Icelandic monks wrote in Icelandic, not 
in Latin, as all their brethren on the Continent. They were 
intensely national, and handed down with scrupulous care even 
the records of the heathen faith. But it was owing to disputes 
about the jurisdiction of the clergy that the King and Arch- 
bishop of Norway were able to set chiettam against chieftain 
and undermine the Icelandic commonweal: h, disputes similar to 
those which Thomas a Bucket of Canterbury carried on with 
Henry 1 1, half a century earlier, and which are recorded in the 
Icelandic Thomas Saga. 

The two centuiies and a half which followed the introduction 
of Christianity were the greatest period in tlie history of 
Iceland. A great literature, especially the Sagas, came 
into being, while tlie Continent, with the single exception 
of the Brovencal Troubadours, had nothing better to show than 
monkish annalists. At the Courts of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Dublin, England and Orkney, Icelandic poets were tlie chief or, 
usually, the only .singers of heroic deeds. It was an outburst 
of literature such as the world had not seen since the downfall 
of Kome. 

By degrees the chieftaincies, 6?o5o/'b.s which passed not only 
by inheritance but also by gilt or sale, came into the hands 
of a few great families. In consequence some chiefs became 
masters of large districts, and, like feudal lords, rode to the 
Althing with an armed body of retainers, numbered by 
hundreds. The old blood-feuds became little wars conducted 
by armies that engaged in battles. Disputes about the juris- 
diction of the Church provoked interference by the Metropolitan 
See of Droiitheim, which appointed the two Icelandic bishops 
of H6lar and Skdlholt. Internecine civil wars, lasting through 
the first lialf of the thirteenth centuiy, exterminated some of 
the great families who liad monopolized the chieftaincies. The 
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Wars of the Eoses iu England (1465-85) are a close 
parallel to these wars in Iceland. 

The Kings of Norway had always held that the Icelanders, 
as Norwegian colonists, ought to own their supremacy. Olaf 
Tryggvasoii and Saint Olaf had, iu vain, laboured to win the 
Icelanders over to this view. King Hakon Hfikonson (1^17- 
63) now suborned chief against chief. The great house of the 
Sltirluiigs had perished al the battle of Orlygsstad, 1238, and 
Snon'i Slurlimv, the greatest historian and writer that Iceland 
has produced, was murdered at Iteykjaholt in 1241 at the King’s 
instigation. The one leading man of tlie family left alive, 
Tbord Kakali, was called away to Norway. By bribes, by 
persuasion, by semling Icelandic emia.sanes throiigli the islaml, 
by winning over the most powerful chief in Iceland, Gizjir 
2’lwrvaldsson, it came about that the Icelanders, of their own 
free will, in solemn P.irliament, made a Treaty o( Union with 
the King of Norway iu which they accepted his supremacy : 
the South, West and North Quarters at midsummer 1262, one 
year before the battle of Largs, when Norway lost her colonies 
in the West, the powerful family of the Oddavei jar in 1263. and 
the East Quarter iu 1264, the date of the summoning of the 
first Parliament of England by Simon de Montfort. 

The Treaty of Union, as passed by the Althing, enacted that 
a/arZ .should represent the King of Norway in Iceland, that the 
Icelanders should keep their own laws and keep the power of 
•taxation in their hands, that tliey .should have all the same 
rights as Norwegians in Norv-ay, that at least .six trading .ships 
should sail from Norway to Iceland annually, that “ if this 
treaty, in the estimation of the best men (in Iceland) is broken, 
the Icelanders shall be free of all obligations towards the King 
of Norway.” This treaty is the Magna Charta, the charter of 
liberty of Iceland. It has someiimes been in abeyance, but has 
never been abolislied. It has sometimes been disregarded by 
Denmark, when it wished to make Iceland a Danish province ; 
but the people of Iceland liave always taken a firm stand 
upon it. 

There never was more than one jarl in Iceland, Gizur 
T'korvaldsnon, who died in 1268. The old code of laws, GrAyds, 
elaborate as the Codex J ustinianus, and going beyond it, c.g., in 
the mutual insurance of each commune against fire and against 
loss of cattle, was replaced in 1271 by a Norwegian Code, the 
Ironside, JarnsiSa. 'Two law men (logmcnn) were to govern the 
country and the Ldgrdtta was limited to its judicial functions. 
The Althing refused to accept the new Code, though it was 
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brought from Norway by the greatest author of the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, Sturfa Thordarson. A new Code, J6nd)6k, 
was a, compromise coile, brought by the lawman, Jon Einarsson, 
to Iceland in 1280, was accepted at the Althing of 1281, with 
some alterations. It is called Jdnsbnk after J6n Einarsson, and 
is still, in parts, the law of Iceland 

Iceland was divided into nydas or counties, administered by 
sheriffs {^yslmnenn,) appointed by the King, and the place of 
the local Things was taken by bailiffs (hreppstjdris), mainly 
concerned witli the poor law and tax gathering. 'The estates of 
the Sturlung family were confiscated by the King. Trade 
languished, and the Black Death, in conjunction with great 
volcanic eruptions, brought Iceland to the verge of ruin. As 
soon as Norway became united with Denmark through marriage 
in 1380, the Treaty of Union was more or less disregarded, and 
the Icelanders were so broken in spirit that they meekly 
submitted. 

The fifteenth century is looked upon as the darkest age of 
Icelandic liistory. Denmark confined all Iceland trade to the 
one port of Bergen in Norway, and the English trade with 
Iceland, which began about 1412, was carried on in defiance of 
edicts from Copenliageii. Soon the English buccaneers took 
the law into their own hands and arrested all Danish and 
Norwegian officials who tried to prevent their trade. The 
Icelanders seem to have taken the English side in these 
quarrels, and about 14;>0 the two Bishops of Iceland were both 
Englishmen. At one time Iceland was actually held by them, 
and they built a fort in the south of the island. A number of 
English words came into the Icelandic language, and are in it 
to-day. By favouring tlie Hanseatic traders, Denmark finally 
succeeded in ousting Englisli trade from Iceland, but the English 
fishing fleet, the so-callcd “ Iceland Fleet," continued to fish for 
cod and ling on the shores of Iceland during the whole of the 
sixteenth century. As late as 1593, fifty-five ships sailed for 
Iceland from Esse.x, Suffolk and Norfolk alone for this purpose. 
Henry VIII. negotiated with Denmark, in 1518 and 1535, 
about the transfer of Iceland, the interests of England in that 
island being of great importance. The House of Commons, in 
one of its petitions to the King, states that the realm will be 
tmdone unless the fish supply from Iceland is regular. Both 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had Iceland fish on their table at 
least twice a week, and special Commissioners selected the best 
fisli out of every ship on its return from Iceland for the Court. 

The liefonnatiou came to Iceland about the middle of the 
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sixteenth century, and was resisted by the Bishop of Hdlar, 
Jon Arason, a well-known poet and popular leader. At last hfe 
was taken prisoner in a battle and publicly executed, with his 
two sons, ill 1550. Thus the Keformation was forced by the 
ilrown on an unwilling people. The New Testament in 
Icelandic was printed in Denmark in 1540, but the first Bible 
in Icelandic came out at Holar in 1584. The woodcuts and 
some of the fount of type of this fine work were made by Bishop 
(ludbrand Thorlaksson with his own hands. The translation of 
the Old Testament was also made by him. 

The printing press woke the national spirit. Arngrimur 
Jonsson at the end of the sixteenth century rediscovered the 
treasures of the past and brought them to tlie knowledge of 
Europe, in his Latin writings. His Brevis Commentarius in 
1593, and his Crymogaea in 1609, were known and partly 
tianslated all over Euroi>e. It was the beginning of the 
Itenaissance of Old Icelandic literature. The learned Tliormod 
Torfaeus (1600-1719), an Icelander who was the historiographer 
of the King of Denmark, continued Amgrim’s work. The 
Icelandic antiquarian, Arni Magnusson (died 1730) diligently- 
rescued every scrap of old manuscript to be found in Iceland, 
and founded the magnificent Arna-Magnacan collection in 
Oopenhagen, devoting all Ids lift* and money' to it. It is due 
to him more than to any single man that the old literature of 
Iceland has been preserved. 

The Hanseatic trade was succeeded by a Danish monopoly of 
trade whicli completed the economic ruin of Iceland. Algerine 
pirates appeared off the coast and carried off hundreds of people 
into slavery, in 1027. Small-pox carried off one-third of the 
population in 1707, a famine raged in 1759, and the volcanic 
eruptions of 1765 and 1783 laid waste large tracts of the 
island. Nature seemed in league with man to render Iceland 
uninhabitable. 

During the war between England and Denmark, 1807-14, 
English privateers prevented Danish ships from reaching 
Iceland, and a famuie would have broken out if Sir Joseph 
Banks — who had visited Iceland in 1772 — had not, by an Order 
in Council, got Iceland specially exempted from the war. 

The national movements in Europe in the first half of the 
nineteenth century reached the shores of Iceland, and a band 
of patriots began a political struggle to win back the old freedom. 
On March 8, 1843, a deliberative Council was established in 
Iceland, and when Denmark had got her own free Constitution, 
a National Assembly, a Constitaante, met, in July, 1851, at 
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Beykjavik. Denmark proposed to extend her Constitution to 
Iceland, which was to send six members of Parliament to 
Copenhagen. But a Committee, under the leadership of Jon 
Sigurdsson, declared that as Iceland, by the Treaty of Union 
in 1262, entered of her own free will into union with the Crown, 
on certain conditions, she claimed, not provincial independence 
as proposed by Denmark, but a sovereign status, taxation, a 
High Court, Ministers iu Iceland responsible to the Althing; in 
short, personal union. The Constituent Assembly was dissolved 
or dispersed with threats of military interference. This 
Constitutional struggle went on under the leadeiship of Jon 
Sigurdsson, equally eminent as historian, antiquarian and 
politician until the King of Denmark came to Iceland iu 1874 
with a Constitution which was a compromise. From 1874-1900 
more than 50 Bills passed by the Althing were vetoed at 
Copenhagen, where the Danish Minister of Justice was 
simultaneously Minister for Iceland. At last, in 1902, a new 
Liberal Government at Copenhagen (ionceded all the demands 
of Iceland. An Icelandic Minister for Iceland now resides at 
lieykjavik, solely responsible to the Althing. The King can 
only veto a Bill on Ins advice. 

Thus the geographical isolation of Iceland, instead of 
relegating lier to oblivion, has given her an opportunity to play 
a part on the stage of history as an asylum for the old 
institutions, faith ami customs of the Teutonic race. With tlie 
language ot the tenth century unaltered, it is to-day a living 
Pompeii where the northern races can read their past. 


Discussion. 

The Secketarv. — I may just observe that this is the second 
valuable paper that Dr. Steftmsson has contributed to the Society 
on the institutions present and past of Iceland.* Being a native 
of that remarkable country himself, aud being qualified by his 
learning and investigations, perhaps better than any other living 
man, to deal with the subject, he has given this Institute the 
advantage of his knowledge in both these papers. Possibly it may 


* The foimer paper is entitled “Iceland ; its History and Inhabitants,” 
Tram. Viet. Imt., vol. xxxiv, p. 1(14 (1902y 
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not be the last which he will give ; at any rate we have these two 
valuable communications, and I think very few Societies in the 
Metropolis have been equally favoured. (Hear, hear.) 

Iceland is certainly a country about which, until very recently, 
we have known very little ; and I was saying to Dr. Stefansson it 
would be a very nice place to pass the winter in, because it is well 
known that the Gulf Stream possesses such remarkable calorific- 
power while wending its way round the southern coast of Iceland 
that perhaps while we are suffering from bitter east or north winds 
here, the Icelanders are enjoying a climate which probably 
resembles that oi Biarritz or the south-west of Ireland. If we had 
only a line of steamers going as fast as the Atlantic liners we could 
go there in about twenty-four hours from the north of Scotland ; 
so that the day may come when in older to escape the rigours of an 
English winter some inhabitants of the British Isles may be wending 
their way on large steamers to Iceland in order to pass the winter 
as they do now to the south of France. 

We are all very much indebted to Dr. Stefansson, and 1 move 
the thanks of the meeting. 

Colonel Hendley. — The concluding remark, that in Iceland the 
institutions, faith and customs of the Teutonic race are observed, is 
interesting, 1 notice amongst other points, the bringing from 
Norway of handfuls of earth to place beneath the temple altar in 
Iceland. This was done in Hungary when the Royal Constitution 
was proclaimed. I notice also that the institutions, faith and 
customs of other races seem to lie very much the same in Iceland as 
those of the Teutonic races, for e.xample, the custom of Law-givers 
reciting the laws from memory. I would like to ask Dr. Stefansson 
whether these Law-speakers were bards, because m Kajputana the 
Rajputs are accustomed to, and do still I believe in their homes, 
hear all the laws and history of their race recited by their bards. 
Another custom referred to is that of the chieftains presiding, 
not only at meetings, but at temple feasts and sacrifices. This of 
course is also a Semitic custom, but it survives in India, atOudaipur, 
where the Maharana or chief habitually performs the first portion 
of the temple duties when he enters the temple. 

With regard to the moving round the altar with a burning brand, 
may I ask whether the direction is always that of the sun, or is 
there any definite rule t 
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It seems that many of these customs appear to be purely 
Semitic, for which reason I refer to their having a wider sway than 
amongst the Teutonic races. They were probably the same before 
that race left Central Asia. 

I wish to thank Dr. Stefansson for his interesting paper. 

A Member. — May I ask what is the general population of 
Iceland at present 1 

The Lecturer. — About eighty thousand. 

Mr. Rouse. — I think this h.is been a most fascinating paper, and 
h<i6 informed us on many matters whereof ive were formerly ignor- 
ant, especially that the Celts were the first colonisers of Iceland — 
that they were there befoie the Xorwegians. That the first 
preachers were Celtic I knew, but I thought that their hearers were 
Norsemen. 

I should like to .lak the Lecturer the meaning of the prefix pap in 
I'apey, etc. I think it suggests an interesting fact. Does it come 
from papa, a priest 1 

The Lecti rer. — \es. 

Mr. Rouse. --Ileiodotus tells us that all the priests of Scythia 
were called popes, and to this day in Russia the piiests are called 
popes. Again, 0\id says the Itoman priests weie called popes in 
ceitdin rites, and we know that a certain Bishop of Rome, the 
second successor of Ciegory the Great, got the Byzantine Emperor 
to confine that title to himself, whereas it bad formerly been the 
alternative title with “pastor” given to all the clergy. 

The Locturei mentions that the trial by jury passed from Iceland 
to England ultimately. Now Knight in his Jiingh'-h EncijcUijpcedia, 
and Nasmith in his In^htuh^ of Knght.h I'lihhi hiw, gi\e proof that 
trial by jiuy was not an Anglo-Saxon institution but a Norman one, 
as the name suggests, but it may have come to the Normans from 
Iceland. I do not quite understand the reasoning here about it. 
Are we to gather that the forty-eight men were subdivided into 
portions of twelve men apiece to form the local Couits, and that 
each of these parties of twelve men ionmng a “Thing” or lesser 
Court, was the origin of our Jury 1 

The Leciurer. — Yes. The Court and Jury are different. 

Mr. Rouse. — I should like to say further regarding the matter 
which has been dealt with by Colonel Hendley so interestingly, 
that even supposing — which 1 do not for one moment suppose — 
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that the early facts of the Bible were first handed down tradition- 
ally and not written, we have not the slightest reason to doubt their 
truth, I believe, however, that they were written down because 
of the very specific way in which they are dated in the history of 
the Deluge, etc. But it has been the fashion to contemn these 
ancient traditions. Now we know that the Greek children used 
to learn the whole of Homer’s poems by heart ; and we learn from 
this paper that genealogical trees were known by heart very far back, 
for I gather that these were not written down, but memorized and 
repeated. Also in this paper we have the fact that once in three 
years a fresh Law-Speaker was appointed, and that he knew the 
whole of the laws by heart. Quite lecently, for a second time, this 
country has been visited by the Somalis, and some who hav'e inter- 
viewed them said that they could repeat their genealogy for twenty- 
two generations back, say 660 ye;irs. Before books were largely 
written this system of memorizing was far more freely practised 
and we have had a most interesting fact brought to light recently by 
a German Kesident among the Masai, that once in the year, at least, 
this old tribe, which is the most warlike in German and British East 
Africa, holds a congress at which it recites all its early history ; and 
this goes right back to the Ireginniug ot all things — to the placing 
of man and woman in the Garden ot Eden, and to the fall in which 
woman was the first transgressor — curiously enough it mentions this, 
and that the tempter was the four-headed serpent. They tell of 
the murder of Abel by Cain and of the Flood, and bow the Creator 
gave a token that the Hood should never return by the four-fold 
rainbow. 

As regards the other matter that Colonel Headley has just 
mentioned about the transferring of the earth. We get that in the 
Bible ; for Naamaii begged of Elisha that he might carry some of Qre 
earth from Canaan to build his altar with. That was a peculiar 
case, of course, and shows the contrast between his first despising of 
Canaan and his after-gratitude. It is a curious fact, and fits in with 
what we have learnt here. 

Professor Lobley.— May I ask if the lecturer has any information 
with regard to whether the glaciers of Iceland are making any 
progressive way towards the covering of the unglaciercd lands. 
This is a matter of physical history, but it is a matter that must 
affect very seriously the future prospects of Iceland, if it is true, as I 
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understand, that the glaciers, those great glaciers in the south-east of 
Iceland, are spreading out to cover lands which have been cultivated. 

Dr. Jon Stefanrson. — I am obliged for the kind reception of 
ray paper. 

Colonel Hendley put a question whether in moving round the 
altar with a burning brand the chief walked with the sun. I 
believe it is said that they did go with the sun. 

With regard to the bards — they were not professional bards, but 
some of them happened to be poets or authors ; but there is no 
rule about their being poets or writers. The laws were recited in 
prose, not in verso. 

Eeferring to the trial by jury — I think it has been pointed out 
by others that the ancient jury is more likely to have come from 
Scandinavia than from elsewhere ; but it is an extremely difficult 
question ; and with Lord Halsbury here I would rather not enter 
into a legal question. In reply to the quection bj' Professor 
Lobley about glaciers — I do not know any facts showing that they 
are extending. During the last 1,000 years they have not done so. 
They do not occupy a larger area. 

In answer to a question whether flint or pal»olithic remains had 
been discovered in Iceland — nothing of the land has been 
found in Iceland ; but lately some caves have been found in the 
south with what is supposed to be rock tracing, but it is doubtful 
whether it is so or not. 

The PiiESiDENT (Lord Haijsbury). — I should like in the first 
place to wish you all a Happy New Year, and in the next place I 
cannot allow the motion that has been made that we should give our 
thanks to the lectiuer to pass without seconding it, and saying how 
deeply indebted we are to him for his extremely interesting paper. 
Some of the things that I found in this paper surprised me. I 
suppose we are all thinking that as we grow older we will know 
more, and yet though we know more we come upon profound 
depths of ignorance. But we cannot help ourselves. Certainly I 
have learnt more about Iceland than anything I knew before. 

I will not speak for all of you, but so far as I am concerned I make 
this statement freely. I am pleased to have learnt so much from 
the lecturer. There are one or two observations. I have been a 
Law-speaker for a good many years, and I am filled with profound 
gratitude that it is not my duty to repeat the whole Law of England 
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from memory. If I did I think it would not be once in three years, 
for I should not have finished it by then. 

I obsen'e the Lecturer with great prudence avoided saying where 
the trial by jury came from. I am disposed to imitate his prudence 
because 1 think the simplest form would be to say, “ I don’t know,’ 
and I doubt whether any one else does know. These things grow 
up and their beginnings cannot be identified. I have a strong 
suspicion that there is a certain rough likeness about it to Greek 
laws, but that would bring us into a long discussion. At all events, 
we can say that it is a great example that so interesting a paper — 
BO remotely interesting a paper — should be read in our Society ; 
and I have the greatest possible pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks which has been moved on the Author’s behalf, and hoping — as 
has been hinted — that we may have another paper from him equally 
interesting. It could not be more so than this which we have 
had to-night. 

Dr. Stefansson, replying, said it had been an honour for him to 
be allowed to read his paper to the Society. The paper had been 
greatly compressed, and perhaps it wa.s difficult to understand some 
points ; but perhaps on another occasion he would be allowed to 
make these points clearer. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President. 
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CONTENTS 

1 Statement of the autlioi 's jKwition (o) philosophicall), (fi) geologically 

2 Tlie Dai winian dogma non coiiiiiieiibiirate with the facts 

3 Perspective of the Dual Revelation 

4 Closet consideration of Genesis i, ii (1-.3) 

Leading ideas embodied in the Cieation Stori — 

(a) Manifestation of actual iieative piwei, 

(i) In the creation of 'matUr (tiie monotheistic idea of verse 1) 

(ii) In the cieation of hfe 

(ill) In the creation of man, fa being endowed witli spiritual 
faculties) 


* Moiidai, Januaiy 15th, 1906 
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(ff) Tlie meaning of “ God said " : successive msuifestetions (phases) 
of creative thought directing the powers inherent in nature, 

(i) Luminosity of the nucleate planet — the liargephere (v. 2, 3). 

(ii) The erpause of dark intervening apace (as seen in the 

“spiral nebulae’) as solar and planetary gravitation 
inei eased (v. 6), evolution of the lithosphere and the 
hydrosphere. 

(iii) Emergence of land above the univeisal Cambro- Silurian 

ocean, evolution of a land-flora (mostly of vascular crypto- 
gams) fioiu the previous cellular cr 3 'ptoganis, the former 
the ancestry in the Devonian and Carboniferous Ages of 
the present land-flora (v. 9, 11), 

(iv) Clearance of the terrestrial atmosphere with greater con- 

densation of the solar mass — direct solar rays reach our 
planet — enormous and r-apid development of plant-life 
with a reduction of the proportion of CO- and an increase 
of that of O in the atmosphere (v. 14, 1.')). 

(v) Evolution (in the Mesozoic Age) of mobile air-breathers 

with organs of vision, amphibians, reptiles, birds (warm- 
blooded) — inception of mammalian life (v, 20, 21). 

(vi) Fuller development of Tertiary mammalia (warm-blooded) 

culminating in the Homo of the Quaternary Period 
(v. 24, 25), 

(vii) The Homo endowed with spiritual faculties to exercise the 

overlordship of creation and to worship the Creator — a 
day without “an evening and a morning" (i, 27-30, 
ii, 1-3), 


L Statkmext of the Authok’s Position, 

I N approaching this subject in the present state of our know- 
Wge, we have to take into account many things which, 
with the advance of critical research and the widening of the 
geological outlook, are floating in the intellectual atmosphere at 
the present time. In doing so, one has to dismiss that notion 
of “inspiration,” which requires a slavish adherence to the 
letter, and to look rather to the spirit and intention of the 
inspired record. Along witli what is called “ Monism " we can 
recognise that the universe of Being has an unity in itself like 
its divine Author ; that in its origin it is one, though in its 
elaboration, manifold ; without committing ourselves to the 
bald pantheism of the line of Pope, in which he speaks of the 
Creator as the soul of the universe. — 

“ Changed through all, and yet in all the same ’’ ; 
which moreover seems to “ run on all fours ” with Haeckel’s 
later doctrine of “ substance.” We may fairly contend that what 
there is of truth in the materialistic monism is all contained 
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in that higher monism involved in the monotheistic conception 
of “ creation ” revealed on the first page of the Bible. 

With Herbert Spencer and his school we admit frankly that 
there is a liviit to “ the krwwahle” so far as human knowledge 
can be advanced by the Imman intellect alone ; but we part 
company with him and his school, when they in their arrogance 
declare all else to be unknowable. The “pure agnosticism” 
of George Komanes* does not frighten us, though we resent 
that agnostic dogmatism, which is so much the fashion in these 
days of shallowness — the shallowness of a newspaper-educated 
public. There is still a place, we maintain, for a reasoned faith, 
which recognises behind all plienornena and all manifestations 
of energy (in the whole range of “ the knowable ”) beneficent 
Mind and Will (corresponding in kind to the ultimate facts 
of our own conscionsness'), which can choo.«e its own way of 
making itself known in a measure to its spiritual offspring 
through the spirihuU intuitions of the human mind. Without 
any conflict, therefore, with physical science we can claim a 
place in the highest ])hilosophy for “ Itevelation,” which all 
centres in the Incarnate Word. 

“ The ackiiowlejginent of G<h] in Christ, 

Accepted by the reason, solves fur thee 
All questions on the earth and out of it, 

And has .so far advanced thee to he wise.” — B rowning. 

Tennyson {In Menioriom) deseiihes knoidedge as — 

“ Half grown as yet, a child, and vain ” : 

and reminds us that — 

“ She is earthly, of the mind, 

But wisiloni heavenly, of the soul. ' 

In the deep consciousness of the " Ego,” we say with him — 

“ I think we are not wholly brain. 

Magnetic mockeries " ; 

and can join in his prayer — 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

And more of reverence in us dwell." 

Man is in fact something more than a mere thinking machine. 

In the geological outlook the present author’s position is 
substantially that which betook in his graduation thesis in 1888, 


* See his Thoughts on Religion (Longmans, 1904). 
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supplemented and published by Messrs. Longmans in 1889 
under the title of Chemical mid Physical Stvdies in the Meta- 
morphism of Rocks That was intended as an onslaught upon 
the extreme uniformitarian teaching of the Lyell School ; and, 
so far as the writer is aware, has never been refuted. On the 
contrary, after most favourable notices in such papers as the 
Scotsman and the Satm-day Review, with many other minor 
notices, its main contentions have been strengthened by such 
utterances as are found in the papers enumerated below,* 
wliile the fundaiiiental conception, which underlies the more 
sjasculative ]iart8 of the dissertation, has been amply confirmed 
b}’ the discovery of the frequent occurrence of “Spiral Nebula^,” 
which were introduced to the acquaintance of the membei's of 
this Institute in the striking lectui-e of Sir Robert Ball, F.E.S., 
the Cambridge A.stronomer, four years ago.f See further letters 
to Natvre, by myself, vol. Ixxii, pp. 8, 79. 


II. The Darwinian Dooma Non-('o.\imrs.sui{ate 
WITH Facts. 

Human knowledge is twofold- (i) there is the region of what 
wo can observe through the senses, aided and supplemented by 
such powerful means as are furnished by the telescope, the 
microscope, the spectroscope and the photographic plate, 
together with the many and various devices of the chemical 
and physical laboratory, all of which {pace Mr. A. J. Balfour)* 
can be included under the head of “phenomena” ; and (ii) there 
are deeper truths, which the mind reaches by reasoning througli 
jjiocesses of induction from what is observed. These inductive 
processes lead us a good way in the direction of the nonmetut, 
the inner entity of things, but with limitations : so there is 
always an element of mystery remaining, furnishing a field fm- 
speculation, and therefoio for a veasnneit faith, even in things 


* Vidi Professor Bonnev's Uedf /.('Ctio-e at Cambridge (189.3) ; Professoi 
iSoIlas’s Address on Emlvtiomd Oeolwjy to Section C of the Britisli 
Association (1900) ; Lord Kelvin’s Address to the Victoria Institute 
(1897) ; and Sir Robert Ball’s Address (or Lecture) to the same Society 
(1901). To these may be added Hugh t’aproii’s Conjtnt cj Jruth (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1903), a work in wliich things are looked at from the 
astronomical point of view, and possesses the great merit of literal y 
power. 

■f Trans. Vtct. Just., vol. xxxiii. 

J Presidential Address, British Association, C&imbridge, 1904. 
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which belong to “ the knowable,” iu the Spencerian use of that 
term. It is therefore reasonable to be prepared for an even 
larger element of mystery in matters with which “ revelation ” 
professedly deals — God, man’s relation to Him ; the great 
Christian verities. Not even the most thoroughgoing 
materialist can charge us with aujierstition here, if he retlecte 
upon what the human intellect can do in controlling and 
directing the powers stored iu Nature. We recognise the mind 
or intellect of the Chemist behind the wonderful advances that 
have been made in our day in synthetic chemistry ; the mind of 
a Hauer (c.g.) in the .synthesis of iadiyo'. the mind of an Emil 
Fischer in the synthe.sis of snynr* And we feel ourselves on 
ground a,s logically safe, when we insist u)ron the factor of 
directivity (as lately ably expounded by Professor Geoige, 
Henslo\v)f being superadded to those factors that are inclmled 
in the IJarwinian dogma oX evolution hy nfinral selection through 
' survival of the fittest. We recognise that as playing its part in 
those variations whereby “ natural selection '' i.s made possible. 
Such directivity, we, niaint.riii, cannot find its full explanation 
in meie chance ehaiiges in the environment ealling into play 
new reactions of the yrotoylasm of living beings : still less can 
that account for the protoplasm itself, or for the differentiation 
which has come about between man and the anthropoids. On 
this point it matters little whether the genus Homo is 
structurally related more closely to the orang, the gorilla or the 
chimpanzee among the anthropoidst with whom he is said to 
claim a descent from a common ancestry ; the im]iortant point 
is that anthropology and paleontology combine to testify to his 
appearance in the ereated series at the place assigned to him by 
the inspired wnter, so lar as that place could be assigned in 
language intelligible to an unscientific age in the history of 
mankind. Tiie non-rccognition of the distinction hetween the. 
Homo of the naturalist and the Man of Scriptiiie and 
philosophy may be said to constitute the fiindaiuenlal fallacy 
that vitiates the whole argument of the Bomanes Lecture, 
lately delivered at Oxford by Professor Ifay Lankester, F.E.S. : 


* To these we may add the name of Ladenburg, recipient of a Koyal 
Society Medal in the year 1905. 

t See Christian Apologetics (London, John Murray, 1903), a series of 
addresses delivered at University (Jollege, Loudon. 

J See Eeview in Nature of Duckworth’s Morphology and AiithTopotogy. 
vol. Ixxi, p. 433. 

E 2 
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a fallacy which, I think, Eomanes himself would he the first to 
detect if he were still amongst us in the flesh, “ Male and 
female created He them ” (v. 27) is not mere rhetorical 
iteration, but emphasis of the fact that the higher creation of 
humanity lifted the human anthropoidca as well as the 
anihropoideiis to a higher plane of being. 


III. Peespective of the Dual PlEvelation. 

In the Bible, and therefore in every biblical subject, we must 
recognise the progressive character of the Ilevelatimi, as well as 
the living power, with which its different parts or “books” — 
its — liave spoken to the hearts and consciences of men 

and women for so many generations, witl) its variations of 
colour and perspective, as it has been transmitted to us through _ 
many men and many minds, tiie Holy Spirit of God taking 
hold, now of one, now of another type of human mind and 
character, and compelling it to give utterance to the eternal 
truths, which “the Father of our Spirits” would communicate 
to His children for their good. As the great Bacon has tersely 
expressed it — “ The first creature of God in the works of the 
days was the light of the sense, the last was the light of reason, 
and His sabbath-work ever since is the illumination of his 
spirit” (Essay on “Truth ”). And if that illumination of the 
human spirit lias been, and is still progressive — whether we 
regard on the one hand that revelation of the “ eternal Power 
and Godhead ” given through “ the thing.s that are made ” (as 
man is gradually learning to spell it out), that “ Lehre der 
guten Mutter Natur(men8chliche und abmenschliclie),” of which 
Goethe seems to have had a better grasp and insight than 
either Spencer or Haeckel ; or, on the other liand, that word of 
inspiration, which we maintain, runs through the Bible — we 
must be prepared to find in the earlier stages — in the one case 
and in the other — some crudene.s3 of thought and expression. 
We have no more right to expect to find the i'ully developed 
“ tree of knowledge ” in its inceptive stages than we have to 
look for the fully developed morphology and external con- 
formation of the giant oak of the forest in the germinal bud of 
the acorn, though potentially they are contained within it. 
The application of the figure is plain enough. The germ of all 
revelation is contained in the statement, with wliich the 
“ Creation story ” of Genesis opens — “ In the beginning God 
created the heayen and the earth.” The contention of tliis paper 
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is tJiat the rest of that story is intended to unfold to primitive 
man the idea of an orderly procedure, whereby, under the 
direction of a I’ower, which is not nature, the present order of 
things has been brought to be what it is ; that in fact the 
scientific docirine of Evolutionary Laic (as God’s method of 
working) runs tiirough it all. And the evolution of immanity (in 
its fuller and higher sense) is the pivot on which it all turns, as 
well as the goal to which it leads. For to man has lieen given 
a higher nature cairying with it the possibility of moral 
perfection on ihe one hand, and of moral failure on tlie other. 
But outside tlie raiiue of humanity we cannot fail to see the 
truth of the inspired utterance — “ God saw everything that He 
had made, and bcliold it was very good,” each creature fulfilling 
the law of its lieing, while the iuonjanic world has its own laws 
and powers sub.serving ami maintaining the life ol' the organic 
world, which contnds them and directs them to its own ends 
upon this planet. Ail this i.s thrown into the form of what is 
as much a. poem as the ]()4lh psalm, the 28th chapter of the 
bi'ok of Job, or chaptei's 38 to 41 of that monumental book, 
without the mysticism ascribed to it by Swedenborgians. 

In dealing with it we have a right to look ut it in its professed 
relation to llevolation us a whole, as that culminates in Christ* 
and the New 'rcstament ; and we have to recollect that the 
inculcation of spiritual truth, apj^Kialing to the spiritual perceptive 
faculty, is from first to last the object of Kevelation, to provide 
susteiiaiK'i* for the spiritual man through that perceptive faith 
or spiritual appetite, which is not a mere intellectual faculty, 
although it involves intellectual processes: tliut percei)tioii of 
things spiritual which ‘‘varies from man to man aud depends 
largely upon charactei'.”f To this faculty the teaching of Christ 
and His Apostles apjicals everywheie. Its exercise is intimately 
connected with the rigid disposition of the will, and so with all 
that goes to influence, or give direction to, volition. We recall 
the words of the Great Teacher: “If any man willeth to do 
the will of God, he will know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God ” ; and the spiritual side of faith is fully recognised by 
St. Paul, when he tells us that — “ with the heart man believeth 


* TJmt i8 to say, t/ie Christ of history and of the ChnrcJty not such a mere 
nebulous adumbration of tlie diviuc-huiuan image as a physicist may 
find sufhoient for his own intellectual aud spiritual needs. (See Prof. 
Silvauus ThompKon^a address to the Victoria Institute, vol. xxxvii, 1905). 
t Archbishop 'J'emple, Damptvn Lectures (viii), 1884. 
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unto righteousness.” Such points serve to illustrate what we 
may call the higher philosophy of I’evelation, and mark a stage 
of its development far and away beyond what we are justified 
in looking for in its inceptive stages. 

Tire dual Eevelation may be represented by two distinct 
geometrical planes, in which the intellect moves. One of these 
i.s the plane of Natuir, as that unfolds itself to observation and 
inductive reasoning ; the otlier is tlie plane of hitvUion. 

They intersect, and, while each of them mar he regarded as 
indefinite in extent, they have their common centre in God. 
line this is not all; for they are not stationary. Each rotates 
round the common centre, so that they intersect at an indefinite 
and evei -varying series of jioints. In a highly devedoped miture 
therefore every state of consciousness has its spiritual and 
intellectual relations both to the individual soul and to the 
universe of Being. 

WTien the idea is jnesented to our minds by the theologian 
of yevetri^ or “creation” as that of “nudsirig things out of 
nothing,” he presents us with what is to pure leason something 
unthinkable, as I pointed out years ago* ; and this remains 
true, even when we take into account all that lias been put 
before us of late as to the vlt ro-ijancoux ponMl ilifS of matter 
and the trolutim of the elementary rtfwi/.s-.f "What does strike 
us with marvellous force is that the inspiied writers — without 
attempting to give men scientific ideas of the origin of matter 
and the laws of nature — for the discovery of wliich God has 
endowed men with proper faculties — tell us miuh of tlie 
working of Almighty Bower in forming and upholding and 
controlling Uie jiresent order of things ; and they recognise the 
oriyin of life simply as an eul of JJ-irine volition. In the 
■‘Creation Story,” when it is fairly studied, as I have remarked 
in the paper already cited, “the difficulties of leeonoiling the 
‘ Mosaic ’ account of the Creation of the present order of things 
with the teachings of Science are almost trivial as conijiared 
with the power of that insight which rejected everything not in 
harmony with the central monotheistic idea.” On this Br. 


A. Irving, “ Things New .and Old ” {Cleegyman’ s Mugaiine, .Ian. 
1893). 

t “ A belief in the evolution of matter is fast becoming not only- 
possible, but inevitable W. G. D. W., in A’atitee, Sept. 2Ut, 1905 (p ,506) ; 
'11 review of Dr. Le Son’s, Uevolutimi cte la Matiire. See also Prof. Wind, 
iWrf., Oct. 5th. 1905 <p. 674). 
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James Moorhouse, late Bisliop of Mauchester, remarked to me 
ill a letter ; “ I think you have a grand penetrating thought in 
that remark. There are many scientific verisimilitudes in the 
Old Testament. Some people, sei'ing these, ordinarily assume 
that it was one purpose of Divine Inspiration to reveal physical 
truth. I think this is more than doubtful ; but your aclmirable 
sentence above gives, I think, the true account of it. The 
organs of Old Testament revelation had a firm grasp of tlie 
iiionotheistic idea. This coiimiands so wide a range of thought 
that it enabled tliem instinctively to reject much which was out 
of harmony with the general order of Ood's action in the 
physical world, and also to instinctively e.icpress those general 
aspects of physical truth which are in liarinony with that 
order.” 


IV. ( UJ-SER CONSlOKRAnON OK GENESIS I AND U (1-3).* 

In the “ Creation .Story ” itself we find that tlie author had 
ill liis mind two distinct conceptions of the yeveo'i^ of the 
things which " God vrenUd and male ” (^ii, 3). In the first 
place we note that at tliree ))oiut8, and three only, does he make 
the statement “frw/ r/votal’'; and these occur where we e.aii 
recoguise, in the light of the teaching of science, as even he 
seemed to recognise, infinite dcpartureit in the evolutionary 
process, whereby the piesent order of things, culminating in 
the “ Man ” of Scripture, has lieen brought about. To the 
author the whole range of created things seems to fall into 
three categories : — 

(i) Noii-liriiui vuitter, with its eiieigy and properties ; 

,ii) Living bring!-', with their power of motion, growth, and 
reproductioii each after its “ kind " or species : 

(iii) TJie iSpirdutil A'a/nrr of Man. 

For he tells us — 

God created tlie heaven and tlie earth. 

God ereated every living creature (and therefore life). 

God evaded man in His own image. 


* Spaiv forbids any attempt to deal with the question of tlie Mosaic 
autliorship of Geuesi."*, but one feets bound to suggest that, with the 
evidence of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets (tirel described to this Institute by 
M. Naville), and with the portrait of Amraphel and the translation of hia 
laws (which we owe to the ability and industry of Dr. Finches) the 
adverse criticism as to the traditional authorship of the Pentateuch must 
bi' largely discounted' 
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■These are what we may call the three primary fcidm's of what 
constitutes the order of nature in the fullest and most compre- 
hensive sense. It is true that the author does not apply the 
terra “ living ” formally to the vegetable kingdom, though he 
implies it in his description of the more prominent 
observable in that department of nature. Nor does he date 
back the appearance of life upon this planet to the early stage 
of its evolution, to which the revelations of Science carry us. 
Why should he ? Who could have understood him, had he 
done so ? 

In the second place the author, whoever lie may have been, 
seems to recognise directive intelligence guiding the powers 
inherent in nature along definite lines, in his frequent use of 
the expression — " God said," as introductory to bis description 
of each broad and general phase of the manifestation of creative 
jiower, as it presented itself to his mind. This very expression 
used for marking off each such phase of what we may speak of 
as “ the things that are made,” seems to have been intentionally 
used to exclude the notion of the crude “ carpenter theory,” 
upon demolishing which Herbert Spencer has expended a 
considerable amount of second-rate ammunition. It was a 
" bogey ” to the mind of no really educated man, nor to any real 
student of Science. 

How life first came into play in the earliest Protista: of the 
warm waters of the Cambrian or Pre-Oambrian ocean we know 
not.* Haeckel has so long persuaded himself that he knows, 
that he speaks of alnoyencsis almost as a scientific truth, 
although it is only a scmUific belief, which through “ unconscious 
cerebration ” seems to affect the colour and per.spective of all 
his ideas. It is not likely in the nature of things that we could 
have structural forms preserved in ihe fossil stale of either the 
earliest protozoa or the earliest algm or fungi, though the graphite 
and anthracite of the Cambrian and Silurian stratified rocks 
have been probably ascribed rightly to the mineralisation of 
marine algae. But all that is outside the intellectual vision of 
the author of the Creation Story, as is also the fauna of the 
palaeozoic ocean ; nor ought we to expect him to have antici- 
pated the results of the science of palaeontology, which is only 


“ The mystery of life remains an impeneti-able as ever, and in his 
evolutionary speculations the biologist does not attempt to explain life 
itself, but adopting as his unit the animal {sc. organism) as a whole, 
discusses its relationship to otheis and to the surrounding conditions." 
(Prof. Sir G. H. Darwin, r.E.S., Presidential Address, Brit. Assn., Gape 
Town Meeting, 1905.) 
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a century or two old. Such omissions in no way vitiate 
his conception of Evolutionary Law causing an orderly 
development of the universe, which is here presented to the 
mind of primitive man in the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, as the outcome of the action of beneficent mind and 
will behind it all. 

This wonderful poem hath indeed its marvels, as we perceive 
in it anticipations of .some of the most recent conclusions of 
science. Thus, if we allow for the “ personal equation ” in the 
human author, there is a clear suh-stratum of scientific truth 
underlying tlie first three verses, such as would be expres.sed, if 
we paraphrased tlierii freely, thus ; — 

“ The beginning of things was the coming-into-being by the 
Will of God of tlie matter of the universe, as we know it. 
Such matter existed at fimt as a dark and lonnless waste 
(R.V. v. 2). Energy resulting in motion came into play, as a 
further result of the action of the Creative Spirit. As a 
consequence a further advance was made in the generation of 
heat and light, the mutter becoming incandescent from its own 
heat.” 

Tlie advance from the darkness of the formless (disintegrated 
and ultra-gaseous) condition of the matter of the universe, 
to the luminosity of the embryonic earth (by chemical com- 
bination), strikes the mind of the author as so marked, that he 
clothes the idea in a metaphor: “ God .said, Let there be h'ght.” 
He recognises that this globe was at its inception self-luminous, 
just as we see, with the aid of stellar photography, those 
separate centres of the “spiral nebuhe ” to be, or to have been 
at the time, when they emitted the light which reaches the 
negative of the astronomer’s camera. How' did he get such an 
idea ? How did he, thousands of years ago, thus anticipate one 
of the latest revelations of science, which, deduced by some of 
us* previously from the facts presented hy geology and 
thermal chemistry, is now brought with such powerful 
conviction to our minds hy telescopic jihotography ? 

The inception of the earth’s barysphcre as a separate centre 
of condensation iii tlie rotating nebula was the prevaiUiig idea 
ill the author’s mind in his speculations some seventeen 
years ago. In the present stale of our knowledge, with new 
light thrown upon the evolution even of the “ atoms ” of the 
chemist, the explanation of such separate centres seems to come 


* See A. Irving, Chem. and Vhyf. Studies (1889). 
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within the horizon of our mental vision; although here, as 
with vital evolution, we may he thrown back upon the 
hypothesis of a directiwj itijlwnce which eludes our powers of 
analysis.* 

A shallow criticism could, a few’ years ago, ridicule the notion 
of light appearing in this globe before the siin and the stars 
are taken into account: but that criticism, like much other 
oriticisni of the same fibre, is now seen to have been a little 
“ too previous.” The earth was ])assing through the “ solar 
phase ” of its existence, and was a sun to itself. 

As condensation proceetled about the original barysphere, the 
luminous gaseous matter of our jdanet. with that of the other 
planets and of the central orb of the system, became more and 
more separated, with an iniervening dark rxpaxsr of space; the 
fluid mutter (” the waters ”) of the eartli was marked off from 
that of the oilier memtieis of our system )iy terrestrial, 
planetary, and solar gravitation. Rendered poetically, “ God 
said, L< t thi'ir !»• a a cj-pansi’ in tin' inidsi 0 / flu vmtrrs’’'f 

Loss of heat hy radiation into space allowed the gradual 
liquefaction of the mineral matter of the globe, with a gradual 
formation (jf a thin “ crust” in the “ pre-oceanic stage,” the two 
together making up llie “ lithosphere ” of the globe ; and with 
further fall of temperature ot the whole mass by railiation of 
heat, the watery and other vapours began to condense upon the 
still hot crust, giving rise to .such widespread vulcanicity as 
that of which we can read the evidence in the moon’s smfuce; 
the globe became in time covered with n manth; of hot water, 
above which, as a physical necessity, there must have floated a 
dense “ atmosphere,” impervious exci’pt even to the most 
diffused light from the sun, even if that central orb had, at that 
period of the history of our solar system, entered upon its 
solar phase, ot (Xindensation (see Lord Kelvin's address to the 
Yictoria Institute, 1897). 

At the stage in the Instory of our planet following upon the 
formation of its “ hydrosphere,” we may fairly place the 
Cambrian and Silurian fauna of the universal ocean, the 
temperature of which was not less than 80° F., over the whole 


Mr. Jeans’ phrase “gravitational instability” is a useful one in this 
connection. (See Sature, Oct. 12tb, 1905, p. 591.) The heaviest and 
most refractory metals, such as platinum, would be the first probably to 
foiTU the nucleus of the barysphere, but a gravitational centre once 
formed, gravitation would be rapidly augmented. 

t For an able discussion of the term “ the waters,” see Hugh Capron’s 
T/ie Condict of Truth (chap. xiiL) 
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Will-face of tile globe, every species of which has since hccoine 
extinct. That fauna was marked (inUr aha) by the incipient 
development of organs of vision in the trilohites and (later) in 
the palieozoic Ganoid fishes in msjionse to the feeble liglit 
which reached the now non-hiniinouw earth from the sun and 
otlier luminous bodies. The liulk of that ocean included the 
jiresent waters of the globe added to the present polar ice- 
caps and tlie subterranean waters. 

As the lithosphere and the hydros)ihere cooled, .so the 
atmonphfia gradually cleared, as a physical necessity ; while 
contraction of the former caused its form to depart from the 
strict geometric regularity of a spheroid : the water collected 
into the jiriinitive ocean-basins as the simple eH'ect of 
gravitation, and “ the dry land ap)xiared,” to yield the land-flora 
which, beginning in the Devonian, reached its maximum 
development in the Garbonift'rons jieriod, as our ])Ianet was 
more e.xpo-ed to .solar rays, undei the influence of which the 
vielily-laden atmosphen* of the peiiod furnished an ample 
supply of the food-stutr of plants {carhin-ilioxidi'. COj), along 
with a plentiful suptdy of /ri-c oxi/i/i'u, which is as necessary for 
the res])irntion of plants* as carbon-dioxide and sunlight aie 
necessary for the assimilation by them of carbon. A tempera- 
ture of 70° to 80° Fahr. seems to have prevailed uniiersally. 

It may be fairly maintained that tlie first ten verses of the 
first chajiter of Genesis cover, as a sketchy outline (wanting of 
coiirse in many details) tlie evolutionary history ot our planet 
down to ahout the age of the < )ld lied .Sandstone ; and tliat the 
next ten verses cover that stage of the .same jn ogre.SHivo develop- 
ment of our earth and the solar system, which is covered by tlie 
Garhouit'erous and I’ermian (or Dyns), considered as one 
continuous period with the Devonian, vvliicli in a broad sense 
jialiEOntology seems to justify .f 

When we look at the ahiiormal facies of the English Ti-ias, 
that period ^eems to ]»resent a great break' in the continuous 
development of life- forms; but this is less tlie case in the German 
Trias, and in the Trias of tlie Eastern Alps we find the actual 
jjulieontological lecord of the |irogressiv(i nature of the changes 


* .See Stirling, iiifni. Tlie liy|iiithe.sis that the vital action of 
vegetation originated tlie oxygen of the atmosphere is utterly untenable. 
T For a more extensive study of the physiogiuphic conditions of our 
' planet during the Palieozoic age, see Pi-ot, Hermann Credner, Element^ 
der (leologin. 6th edition, pp. 408, 441, 465, 495, 506, 534, 636 ; also Pi-of. 
Zittel, Aua dar Uneit, pp. 226-2S!9, 254-262. 
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through which life-forms passed, from the fauna M’hich broadly 
characterises the palreozoie, to that which broadly characterises 
the Mesozoic series of stratified rocks.* * * § It is well to emphasize 
the fact that there was no occurrence even at that stage of 
wholesale or sudden exterminations, or of the sudden appearance 
of new forms on a general scale. Yet in a general sense we can 
diflerentiate the life-forms of the one })eriod from those of the 
other. It is only in the Mesozoic age, when we may fairly 
suppose that the composition of the atmo.sphere became pretty 
nearly what it is at present, that u'ln-m-hlooded ani?nals, which 
require not only a plentiful supply of free o.cyycn, hut also the rapid 
elimination of VO ^ from their hloodf appear in the form oj birds ; 
while the same period of the earth’s history was marked by the 
appearance of “ great sea-monsters ” (Ichthyo-, Piesio-, and Plio- 
snurus) , along witli a prolific and abundant marinefaiina including 
bony fislies ; and phnneroyamous qdemts seem to have gradually 
attuned their mode of existence to the preseiiit constitution of the 
atmosphere.^ Broadly, as the result of e\'olutionary change, pan 
jjumi with changes of physical conditions in the environment, 
we can recognise a gradual and progressive advance in tlm life- 
terms which appear upon the stage of tlie world, over I hose which 
prevailed in paheozoic times; and witlioiit doing violence to the 
narrative freely interpreted, on i>ri»tipJcs already as.siimed, tve- 
may fairly connect all this wiili what i.s stated in verses 20-23 
of Genesis i. 

When wo pass on to the Tertiary age, we find tliat this again 
presents its broad general characteristie.s, tlie most noteworthy 
of which is the great development of tlie mammalia, the first 
dawn of mammalian life having appealed rather late in the 
Mesozoic age, II though only to such an extent as to have been 
quite subordinated to the other great classes of the vertebrata ; 
and the tertiary mammals range in an unbroken series down 
to the present day, as the ancestry of the mammalia now li\dng 
on the globe. 


* The present writers work in this department of geoiogy may be 
found summarised in bis paper, “ Twenty years’ work at the Younger 
Eed Kocks," Geol. Mug., August, 1894. 

+ See Nature, vol. Ixxii, p. 355, for a remarkable lecture on Respiia- 
tion by Dr. Stirling, at the Eoyal Institution. 

J To reach their full development in Tertiaiy times. 

§ Chiefly — (i) lowering of temperature and diminution of salinity of 
the ocean waters ; (ii) purification of the atmosphere from an over-dose 
of CXX. 

(1 IJo one, 1 fancy, believes in the HiiTolestcs now, any more than in the 
Eosoon Canadense. 
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The land-fauna reached its full development, culminating in 
the genua Homo during the Tertiary and Quaternary Periods, 
in the latter of which the Homo fii-st appeared, so far as any 
trustworthy evidence carries us.* The fact, that some of the 
largest mammals (like the whale) acquired aquatic habits of 
life, is a matter of detail, of no more significance than the 
converse fact, that many molluscs have acquired a terrestrial 
mode of existence, so fai as the general view here ad()j)ted is 
concerned ; and this is all that we can reasonably expect to be 
recognised in verses ■24-26 of tbe poem under consideration. 

The Evolutionary Clyde was completed, and it only needed the 
superaddition of the mental and spiritual faculties, with vvhicli 
man is endowed, to give to him that place in creation which i.s 
assigned to him in the remaining verses. These tell of his 

moving since on a iHffi-rcnt plain’ of evolution to the rest of the 

created series, during that “ si ucnth day ” mtlwvi “ an evening 
and, a mornin//,'' in which we are left by the inspired writer to 
believe we are still living, the ])eriod in the history of our 
planet marked iiy the progressive “ illumination of the human 
spirit.” 

In looking at the (heation Story as we have done in this 
paper, the orderly sequmcr of essential facts, as they are slated, 
has been regarded as of primary importance. In the Story 
itself some of the statements that occur are parenthetical, they 
add to the details of the picture, but form no part of its 

essential outlines. The introrluction of “an evening and a 

morning, one day, a second day ” (KV.), and so on, may fairly 
be regarded as the frames, in wliich the story is presented in a 
series of minor pictures, a-s a great help to the memory when 
writing was rare, intended to serve and at the same time to 
indicate certain recognisable stages in the unbroken forward 
movement of the whole, tying it on to things and associations 
of ordinary human experience, but of no temporal connection 
with those stages or “ days.” Those stages are further 
emphasized by the poetic expression “ God said,” as if to 
remind us (at each advance in the general evolution of “ the 
'things that are maile”) that it was ail the result of the 
continued operation of one and the same Creative and Directive 


• The evidence supposed to be furnished by “eoliths” has now 
completely broken down. See Prof. M. Boule in IJAnthropologie, tome 
xvi, No. 3, U)o5. The present writer has long maintained that owing to 
the vitrsosity of the silica of flint, all the features presented by so called 
“ eoliths ” can be explained as accidental. 
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power, as distingnished fi-oui the “gods many and lords many ” 
of the old Assyro-Babylonian cosmogony, which lay in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mental vision : but in each case of its 
use, as much a figurative expression as tliat which the psalmist 
uses, when he sings, “By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all tlie host of them by the hreatli of His 
naouth.” (Psalm xxxiii, 6.) 

In the present state of our knowledge we may ])eihapB say of 
Genesis i and ii (1-3) — that it is a descriptive ]>oeni, the 
production of a genius gifted with exceptional iiisiglit siipide- 
mented hy the special illumination of the Spirit of (;od,aiid in- 
wrought with things tliat am matters of ordinary obsei vatioii, 
implying a general sequence almost suggesting cnlvtionanj hnr, 
without forestalling the results of the 'lovv ojicraliun of the 
human mind in arriving at its present standpoint; liut intended 
to drive home to the unJei-standing of primitive and untutored 
minds the great vinnot/ieigHc iilot, which lies at the foundation 
of all the Itevelatioii contained in the Holy Scriptures, and is 
enunciated in the first verse of the Bihle. 

SuppleiiK n.lari/ Xute A. 

Since this paper was written the author has been dLsiip- 
pointed — after reading carefully twice over the address of 
Professor Sir G. H. Darwin to the British Association at Cape 
Town — in coming to the conclusion that the mind of tliat 
distinguished scientist is almost a blank as to the teaching of 
thermal ehcimdiy. Yet this is a real factor even of “the first 
order” (as a miitheinatieian would say) in any theory of the 
evolution of uorlds which starts with the nebular hypothesis. 
If we reflect, for example, on two most prominent instances, the 
stability of the compound silica fSiG^), and the shihility of the 
water molecule (H^O), as some indication of the enormous 
thermal value ol the eomhinatioiis which have given us these 
most widely distributed compounds, and reHeet further upon 
the high temperature of the fiarne of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe,* we can scarcely fail to see the importance of heat of 
mvibiitaiioii i» Un' cpolatimi of moh'cidar inaftrr, as we know it. 
To proceed by a leap from tlie discussion of tlie “nebula” to 
the discussion of a hot molten sphere revolving aud rotating in 


* One gramme of hjdiogen in burning into 9 grammes of ste.’im 
virlding over 34,000 tlierraal units, that is to say, heat enough to raise 
34,000 grammes of water from 0°C. to 1° C. 
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space is scarcely philosophical. It is the old story of tlie 
“ mathematical mill,” the output of which depends upon what 
is put into it. It leaves a ijap in the argument which cannot 
be bridged over by any s]>peulation upon the heat-giving power 
of radium and its congeners. If these are ciulofJu riivii: entities, 
whence the original heat wiiicli took part in the evolution of 
their atoms ? — A. 1 . 


Siifjilt'iiiriitdri/ Xiifi' JJ. 

At tlie Secietarv’s leiiuest 1 offer a few remarks upon The 
First Clinpii'r of tVcaos/-.- nmipaird irit/i Fnioirr mid Criticisiu, 
by the 1‘ev. 1). M. lleiry, published in Melbourne, but 

vndntcd. 

There is very little in this ])am]ililet which is new to me. 
Some good points seem to be made, but there are many 
statements and assumptions which 1 should call in f[uestion. 
It is vexatious to find tlie. writer consistently misquoting by 
writing “ heavens” for the '• heaven ” of the R.V., and generally 
in the A.V. of chap. i. Mr. Ilerry still e.lings to the idea of 
“ the waters ” meaning the hydros] (here of the globe, and gets 
(it seems tf> me) in some confusion in eon-;equence over the first 
appearance of light upon our pilanet. He would have got more 
help from Hugh Caiiron’s Coofliit of Troth than by quoting 
from Mr. Ckidd, a rather “ broken reed ” to lean upon. His 
whole conception of the tirinainent ” is vitiated by his over- 
looking the fact that the proper word is *' exjian.se ” In 

making no reference to the spiral nrhida' he is not up to date ; 
and he follows too blindly Lord Kelvin’s impossible hypothesis 
as to vegetation supplving the atmosiihere in the first instance 
with Oj from COj, since oxygen is as necessary for the stimulus 
of protoplasm in the living vegetable cell us in animals. Air. 
Beny moreover quotes the exi.stence of graphite in the 
Archman rocks as evidence of vegetation. This, I maintain, is 
an exploded fallacy, as much so as the Eozoon (JumdeKse since 
AIbbius’ monograph a]i))eared in 1880. (See A. Irving, “ On 
tlie Oenesis of Diamond and Oraphite,” Chem. and Fhgs. 
Studies, Ajip. ii, note L ; also pajier in the Chemical News, 
No. 1505.) 

Nor is he up to date in the matter of Egyptian chronology ; 
for he seems to be unacquainted with the recent advances made 
in that department of research, as described by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie in a lecture to tlie Victoria Institute. At the same time 
I should be prepared to endorse some of his criticisms of tlie 
views of Dr. Driver, whose strength at a Hebraist seems to bear 
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an inverse proportion to his strength as a geologist. In Canon 
Driver’s paper in The E.t'posUor (3 axyaaxy, 1886) on the “Cosmo- 
gony of Genesis,” the best thing seems to me to be his 
quotation (p. 44) of Dr. Eausch’s view of “ the six days ” as 
“ six Divine thoughts or ideas realised in Creation ” ; and that is 
substantially what I have contended for in my paper. With 
the general aim and drift of Mr. Berry’s paper I am in full 
sympathy, though he wants the scientific “ touch ” of a real 
worker in scieiicc. — A. T. 

Snpplciarntary Xotc C. 

Of all our leading scientists it may be said that not one 
surpasses Sir Oliver D)dge, Principal of Birmingham I^niversity, 
in power of insight into the “philosophical” aspect of great 
physical truths. Among his more important utterances in 
the last two or three years the following may be 
mentioned : — 

EomaneH Leefure, at Oxford, 1904. 

On Mind and Matter: Morninr/ Pod, Oct. ll’th, 1904 (a 
telling criticism of Haeckel). 

On Miracles: Pdd., Oct. 25th, 1904. 

The lieality of the Unseen: Ihid., March 19lh, 1905. 

On Psychical Research: The yians, Nov. 14th, 1905. 


Discussion. 

Dr. W. Woods Smyth, F.Med.S. — Mr. Chairman, I am thankful 
to the Society for bringing this paper before us, and also to 
Dr. Irving for having introduced it and for the clearness with 
which he has presented several points. 

In a general sense Dr. Irving considers the first chapter of 
Genesis to be a poem or poetical. I dislike to disagree with 
anyone, but still I must hold that is not the case. The poetic 
diction of the Hebrew is everywhere distinguished from prose. 
And the first chapter of Genesis is absolutely without indications 
of the poetic. It is strong on the contrary. 

Again, Dr. Irving has an idea running through that the fact of 
its being in the form of a poem may atone for what we may call its 
shortcomings in some way. What I want to siiy is, the chapter has 
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no shortcomings. It is absolutely unerring. It is, if there is no 
other portion of the Bible so, verbally inspired. I have investigated 
that chapter in the Hebrew, letter by letter, in the fiercest light of 
modern and recent science, and I can find no discrepancy ; and I 
should like to hear anyone here put it to the test and see if they 
can find an error or mistake. It is a revelation from God. We 
know it was not designed for the first or second age, but for all ages. 
Its simple beauty is perfect. Philosophically and scientifically 
considered, it is unsurpassed by any literature in the whole world. 
It is unapproached, because it is in a language that, better than any 
other, can express the course of Nature. 

This language is distinguished by its tenses. These tenses are 
not tenses of time, but express modes of action. Now it is the 
modes of action that are of all importance. One tense that is 
used 49 times is the imperfect, and it means that which is the 
incoming, the unfinished, the continuous. It is used throughout, 
and there could not be a better expression of evolutionary 
law than the incoming, the unfinished, the continuous; or to 
put it in the language of Duncan Weir, who did not believe in 
evolution, it is expressing action in process and progress of evolution. 

Then the next point that I would like to refer to is the expression 
“God said.” Dr. Irving thinks this implies directivity, but the 
true explanation of it is found in John i, 1. “In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by Him.” 

I would like to refer to a few special points. Directivity I 
look upon as absolutely unscientific and unscriptural. None of us 
believe in directivity in regard to inorganic evolution. We know 
that all the changes from the nebulous state down to the present 
changes that are going on in this earth, namely, shifting of sea 
and land, are all due to the properties, previously impressed upon 
matter and energy in the beginning. With regard to organic life, 
God gave it all that dowry of attributes which has led to progressive 
evolution up to man himself, and we have in the fact the grandest 
light possible thrown upon the moral responsibility of man. Life is 
an independent factor, and was always held responsible for its 
' actions from the lowest form up to man. If it failed, death was 
the unfailing penalty. 


G 
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Professor Orchard. — To me the title of this paper was in the 
nature of a surprise, a surprise that the Kev. Author should attempt 
to harness the evolution theory to the revelation of the Divine 
record given us in Genesis, and this surprise, I am sorry to say, was 
not diminished by the perusal of the paper. 

I notice, on page 75, that the author observes that the contention 
of this paper is that the creation story in Genesis is an attempt to 
unfold to primitive man the idea of an orderly procedure, whereby, 
under the direction of a Power, which is not nature, the present 
order of things has been brought to be what it is. I agree with 
him : but he goes on to say that in fact the “scientific doctrine of 
Evolutionary Law, dimly conceived,” runs through it all. How do 
these statements tally 1 Some sort of proof ought to be given. 

I agree with what the speaker who preceded me says with regard 
to the history not being a poem ; the whole structure is that of 
prose, not of poetry. Poetic figures implied do not make the 
history a poem. We do not want poetical licence. All the six 
days refer to completed acts. 

I am sorry to see on p. 79 we have this idea of the history being 
a poem. It is nothing of the sort. I must protest against the 
attempt of the lecturer to force upon the author a theory which he 
almost in set terms disavows. On p. 77 Dr. Irving tells us that 
the author of the history of Genesis believes that God created, not 
evolved. It is rather strong to say that the author of this record 
believes in evolution. Could he have used terms which more 
emphatically were out of harmony with evolutionary hypothesis ? 
A former member of this Institute, Dr. Samuel Kinns, pointed out 
and proved that the history of creative events set out in that Divine 
record in Genesis is in the order in which modern science believes it 
to Ite. 

Mr. Arthur Sutton. — May I ask the Lecturer if ho would kindly 
define what he means by the term “ evolutionary law ” 1 It is quite 
possible we may have misunderstood him in the way in which that 
term has been used. 

Dr. Irving. — Evolution is the idea which has taken hold so 
extensively in recent years of the scientific mind, that the sum total 
of the universe, so far as we know it, is the result not of chance, on 
the one hand, or (I may venture to use the expression) of capricious- 
ness on the other ; that the Author of Creation has unfolded to us 
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some of His thoughts in enabling us in modern times to see how 
those properties with which he endowed matter have worked 
together to produce the sum total of results. There is a great deal 
of what the first speaker said with which I heartily agree. Of 
course I cannot pretend to touch on what he said on the Hebrew 
side of the question. I am not a Hebraist, but I gladly accept the 
strong support given to my contention from that quarter.* I have 
taken the revised version of that chapter in the Revised Version of 
the Bible as sufficient for my purpose in dealing with the subject- 
matter. There is no doubt much might be said and has been said, 
and seems to be well said on that point, but I do contend that 
evolution includes the immanence of IHcine power. I do not believe that 
God wound up the universe like a clock which runs down. In the 
nature of things, if God creates, His will and energy manifests 
itself ; and evolution expresses that idea, when made to include 
directivity. It is diffietilt to explain in a sentence the word 
evolution, but I think we may fairly maintain that it may include 
that. If we believe in the existence of creative power at all, it is 
reasonable to include in our idea of evolution directive influence, 
which is identical with the genetic principle of nature. I see no 
reason why creative power, once acting, should cease acting ; and 
you see that life was given not once for all, but is still given 
mediately for individuiil existence, as the continual manifestation of 
Divine volition ; and so far I maintain we are fairly on harmonious 
grounds with the Bible revelation, when we talk of evolution. On 
this point Mr. Woods Smyth and Professor Orchard are mutually 
destructive. Some of the former’s most sweeping remarks involve 
petitio p'incipii, und his reference to St. John i, involves an anachronism. 

This planet has been itself a product of evolution, as dissipation 
of energy has proceeded. 

In reply to Professor Orchard, I can only say that he seems to 
have failed to catch the drift or aim of my humble attempt to 
harmonise in the light of the teaching of the “ New Geology and 
I absolutely decline to accept the late Dr. Samuel Kinns as a 


* More especially the use of the imperfect (continuous) tense in the 
Hebrew, which comes out so strongly in the Greek imperf. iudic. us 
distinguished from the aorist. Thus, “God was creating”; “God was 
saying.” — A. I. 

a 2 
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competent exponent of what “ modern science believes ” or teaches 
in this fiMt decade of the twentieth century. 

Mr. Woods Smyth. — If we accept God’s directivity we make Him 
directly responsible for bringing in life to be destroyed and responsible 
for the death traps that are in our organisation ; but evolution 
explains these. Life was made independent, and God demanded 
obedience from life and gave it a law, which is the law of God we 
have in our own Bibles. It is the law in a dynamic form. 

Rev. Dr. Irving. — Man is endowed with will and consciousness, 
and the power of knowing right from wrong ; but there has been 
a general evolution of human powers. There has been an evolu- 
tionary illumination of the human mind, as there has been an 
evolutionary development of living creatures upon this globe, as 
there has been an evolution of the inorganic materials of which the 
globe is made up as well as of its structure. There is a three-fold 
evolution. 

The Chairman (Lieut. -General Geary). — We are all agreed this 
evening has been most interesting, and we are deeply indebted to 
Dr. Irving for having brought this subject before us. I feel that a 
short discussion does not exhaust the subject. It will give us 
something to think over, and we shall read the lecture over again 
with renewed interest. I think I am only expressing the wish of 
everyone here in offering Dr. Irving our best thanks for his kindness 
in coming here and reading the paper. 

The Secretary seconded this. 

I think our Lord Himself has given us a rule. He said, " My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” The Father’s work in the 
realm of Nature was completed, and Christ’s work in the realm of 
Grace was begun. 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to the Chairman and hie 
predecessor in the chair. 


Communications. 

From Rev. John Rate, M.A. ; — 

I have read with interest the Rev. A. Irving’s article on evolu- 
tionary law, in which he says: “We maintain for a reasoned faith 
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which recognises behind all phenomena beneficent mind and will, 
corresponding in kind to the ultimate facts of our own consciousness 
which can choose its own way of making itself known in a measure 
to its spiritual offspring through the spiritual intuitions of the 
human mind.” Nothing can be more appropriate as an illustration 
of this than the words of Sir Isaac Newton in his Principia to the 
third edition a.b. 1726, published by the Royal Society. 

Dr. Halley, the great mathematician and astronomer, has prefixed 
a Latin deduction closing with these words 

JVn fas est propius imrtali altingere Dims. 

I think in Roubiliac’s statue of Newton in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, these words occur ; — 

“ Oe genus hiimanuin ingenis supemvit." 

Twickenham, Jan. \Uh, 1906. 

From Rev. G. F, Wiiidborne : — 

I very much regretted that I was obliged to leave the Meeting 
before the discussion of my friend Dr. Irving’s paper, as there was 
much that interested me in it. 

There is, however, one remark that I should like to be permitted 
to make eve« now. It seems to me that in any attempt to correlate 
the “ days ” of Genesis with cosmogonic periods it is well to look 
out for coincident points. One such may perhaps l>o found in the 
beginning of animal life. In Genesis we find this in the fifth day, 
in Geology in or before the Cambrian period. Does not this 
suggest that it may bo that all the formations from the Cambrian 
upwards may be included in the fifth and sixth days 1 If so. Geology 
has absolutely no details to give us of the earlier days. In other 
words, the Geologic Record may begin with a gap— an imperfection 
which if Evolutionists realised, thej' might find very useful to them. 
At all events, while the waters brought forth abundantly the 
earliest forms of animal life we know, vegetable life appears 
abruptly with the land, and it seems a little puzzling to imagine it 
evolving from aquatics. May it have had a long unknown past 
history before the Cambrian time ? 

From Mr. Henry Proctor, M.R.A.S. : — 

May I be permitted to add a few remarks to Dr. Irving’s 
excellent paper on “ Evolutionary Law in the Creation Story of 
Genesis ” ? 
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The language of the first chapter of Genesis seems to bear out 
Dr. Irving’s view that it is a story of evolution. Verse ll, for 
example, says, “ Let the earth hring forth (produce) green herbs and 
vegetation,” “ ^Xaarijaaiui fioravijv’’ (Ixx), and V. 20, “Let the 
waters simrm with swarms of living souls ” (Heb.), or as in French 
II.V., “Let the walers produce, in abundance, living beings.” 

And in verse 26, the purpose of God in evolution is clearly 
stated, “ Let us make man in Our Image, after Our likeness, and let 
them have dominion . . . over all the earth.” A purpose which the 
Scripture states is not yet accomplished. For “ Not YET do we 
see all things put under ” man as the vicegerent of God, but in the 
“ age to come,” this authority will ire given to all mankind who shall 
have attained to the image of God. Up to the present Christ alone 
is said to be the impress of His Substiuice, “ the express image of 
His Person, but He is the firstdxnn .among many brethren, who are 
fore-ordained to be conformed to His Image.” For not unto angels 
hath He subjected “ the inhabited earth to come,” but to Jesus as the 
“First-born of an entire creation” — that is, the New Creation which 
shall have dominion over all the earth. This is the end and purpose 
of Evolution, as foreshadowed in Genesis i and completed in 
Revelation xxii. 

Dr. Irving. — My friend Mr. Whidborne will find many “co- 
incident points ” in the Synoptic Parallelism appended to this paper, 
which, I may add, was in MS. before the paper was written. As 
to the inception of animal and vegetable life on this globe, I have 
nothing to add to what is stated on p. 10. The infra-Cambrian 
stratigraphical “ gap ” is well known, but is a small thing in the 
totality of planetary evolution. To Mr. Proctor I may lie allowed 
to say that man’s overlordship of creation is a fact. It is, however 
not absolute, but relative. Under the illumination of “ God’s Spirit 
working in capable men,”*' man has advanced a long way in 
controlling the powers of nature to his own ends. I thank Mr. Rate 
for the “ net propius ” caution of Dr. Halley. 


• Archbishop Benson, Sermon before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Southampton Meeting, 1882. 
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Introduction. 

T he paper read before the Victoria Institute last session, 
entitled “ Geological Exteriiiinatious,”* seems to call for 
a more extended reply than the time aUowed for discussion 
permitted. Any adequate consideration of the subject must be 
founded upon, in the first place, a careful estimate of the facts 
revealed by palieontological research not only with respect to 
the termination of the existence of species and genera, but also 
with respect to the character, morphological and physiological, 
of the species and genera existing both before and after these 
extinctions. And, furthermore, notice must be taken of the 
persistence of certain genera through vast geological periods 
during which other and allied genera had but a comparatively 
short existence. 


♦ “ Geolopcal Exterminations,” by Charles B. Warring, M.A., Ph.D., 
Journal of Vie Vietoria JnttUiUt, vol. xxxvii, p. 166. 
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With the object of inviting the Institute to this fuller con- 
sideration of a most important subject, I have here briefly 
brought together some of the data which appear to be necessary 
to form a sufficiently stable and wide basis for a soimd conclusion. 

In the consideration, however, of the results of palseontological 
observation and research, we ought never to lose sight of that most 
important truth that all the geological data available, and all 
that ever will be available, for our use must be but a most 
imperfect record of the past. The fossiliferous rocks now exist- 
ing are but the remnants that have been left of tho.se vast accumu- 
lated deposits formed in the past after having been subjected 
for enormously prolonged periods of time to tlie action of the 
disintegrating forces of nature. 

Thus, for ex.imple, not to go further tlian our own well known 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, the Jurassic rocks, now 
restricted, to the south-east side of a line from Axmouth, in 
Devonshire, to the mouth of the River Tees, ha\'e left small 
remnants in the Hebrides and Sutherlandshiro to attest their 
former extension over parts of the area that is now tlreat Ilriiain. 
The Cretaceous rocks, now confined to the southern and eastern 
counties, liave similarly left small remnant.s in Mull and 
Morven ou the west and fossils near Aberdeen on the east of 
Scotland; and as far north-west as Antrim, in Ireland, the 
uppermost formation of tlie Ci-etaceous, the Chalk, is found 
preserved by a protecting overlying sheet of volcanic basaltic 
rock, from which it is seen that this tonnation once extended 
over what is now part of England and the Irish Sea and away 
to the extreme north of Ireland. A .small outlier of the 
Woolwich Beds at Newhaven, on the coast of Sussex, shows the 
former extension of Tertiary deposits over the whole area of the 
older Cretaceous rocks now forming the surface between Croydon 
and the south coast. At St. Ertli, in Cornwall, there are remnants 
of Pliocene depo.sits 290 miles west of the nearest beds of this age. 

While, therefore, the Jurassic rocks now spread over only the 
Midlands and the south and east of PAiglatid, there is evidence 
that they once covered nearly the whole area now included in 
the Britisii Islands and adjacent seas,* and that the Cretaceous 
rocks, now confined to a still more limited area, had an equal, 
if not greater, extension, while the Tertiarijes furnish grounds 


■* Highly improbable that the JoraBaic rocks extended over North 
Wales, the Lake District, the Border Hills of Scotland, and the Highland 
Mountains, or that the Cretaceous rocks extend over these regions See 
Pkyiical Hutory of tlie Brituh Ifites, — Ed. ^ 
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for a similar conclusion. The extent of Jurassic rooks removed 
from the region of these islands, not including sea areas, may 
be estimated at about 100,000 square miles, of Cretaceous rocks 

110.000 square miles, and of Tertiary deposits 115,000 square 
miles, the total area of the Kritish Islands being 121,700 square 
miles. So that in this region alone only a very small proportion 
is left of these once wide-spreftding Neozoic groups of formations. 

Again, in Ireland the Coal Measures evidently once covered 
the whole of its interior area, while now it is found that almost 
the whole of those deposits, extending over fully 16,000 square 
miles, and containing most valuable beds of coal, have been re- 
moved and swept into the sea. The thickness of these destroyed 
rocks was very great also. Professor Kamsay estimated that fully 

10.000 feet thickness of Losver Silurian (not Coal Measures) slate 
had been removed from what is now the summit of Snowdon. 

The great unconformabilities and laeun?e are other obvaous 
illustrations of the imperfection of the geological record. In 
Somersetsliire, the Carboniferous Limestone, highly inclined, is 
succeeded inuneiliately by liorizontal Inferior Oolite. Under 
the Loiulon area (,'retaceous rocks lie upon Devonian, while 
below iJover tlie Coal Measures have been reached immediately 
below .1 urassic rocks. 

Of the animals and plants living at the lime of the deposition 
of the various sedimentary rocks of the globe, only a small 
proportion liave left fossil remains, even of marine testacea, and 
of land animals and plants very few indeed, for the great bulk 
of marine shells would be broken up and destroyed by wave 
action, wliile of terrestrial animals and plants only the remains 
of those would be pre.served that c-scajicd decay and decompo- 
sition by entombment under exceptionally favourable conditions 
for their preservation. And finally, it must be remembered 
that only in a few places, each of very limited area, and aggre- 
gating altogether not one-millionth of their extension at the 
surface, have the sedimentary rocks been carefully e.xamined. 

But very imperfect as this record of the rocks undoubtedly 
is, it gives, as far as it goes, a true revelation of the successive 
faunas that have peopled, and of the successive floras that have 
clothed the globe. What it tells us is therefore so much positive 
knowledge of the highest value, although it be but a fragment 
of the great story of Creation. 

Gbological Time. 

An adequate consideration of the causes of biological changes 
also requires attention to the duration of geological time, for 
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the amount of the time during which these changes have taken 
place is the frame, so to epeak, of the picture that contains all 
the details of the whole. The magnitude of that frame must 
therefore he known before we can fairly judge of the factors 
that have produced the components of the picture. 

It is now but a common-place to speak of geological time as 
vast, although only half a century ago this great fact was most 
warmly and obstinately disputed. But though an enormous 
period is now undisputed, its duration can only be realised by 
those who have paid some attention to the details of geological 
science. The facts establishing the very high antiquity of the 
earth are so many, so striking, and so certain, that the conclusion 
is obvious, and yet that conclusion is often overlooked. Only 
a few of these facts can be noticeit here, and these very briefly. 

The enormous thickness of the sedimentary rocks, averaging at 
least 50,000 feet,* at once requires us to allow for their formation 
as accumulated deposits a vast period of time. When further it 
is found that these accumulations of sediment constitute of 
the land area of the globe, or 50,000,000 scpiare miles, giving 
500,00(1,000 cubic miles of accumulated detrital matter, we are 
compelled to greatly extend our conception of geological time, 
even if we allow a much more rapid destruction of surface 
rocks and deposition of their detritus, tliroughoiit geological 
time, than now. But careful examination of the rocks, even of 
Pre-Cambrian rocks, gives no evidence of more rapid destruction 
and deposition in the past than at present. “ One of the very 
oldest formations of Western Europe, the Torridon Sandstone 
of North West Scotland,” Sir Archibald Oeikie says, “ presents 
us with a picture of long-continued sedimentation, such as may 
be seen in progress now round the shores of many a mountain- 
girdled lake. In that venerable deposit the enclosed pebbles 
are not mere angular blocks and chips, swept by a sudden flood 
or destructive tide from off the surface of the land, and huddled 
together in confused heaps over the floor of the sea. They have 
been rounded and polished by the quiet operation of running 
water, as stones are rounded and polished now in the channels 
of brooks or on the shores of lake and sea. They have been laid 
gently down above each other, layer over layer, with fine sand 
sifted in between them. So tranquil were, the waters in which 
these sediments accumulated, that their gentle currents and 
oscillations sufficed to ripple the sandy floor, to arrange the 


* ne aggregate maximum thickneas of the eedimentary rocks isfullv 
).OOn feet- ^ 
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eediraent in laminse of current liedding, and to separate the grains 
of sand according to their relative densities.”* 

The testimony of the Torridon Sandstone is repeated hy eveiy 
succeeding formation, and so we may estimate geological time hy 
them and get a conception of it by the witness of a few. The 
Old Eed SancLstone of Herefordshire, 10,000 feet thick, is an 
accumulation of grains of quartz and clay, derived from the 
surface of older rocks. The Carboniferous Limestone of England 
has a thickness, visible to any visitor to Clifton, of 5,000 feet, all 
of carbonate of lime extracted from sea-water by marine living 
forms which has received its solution from the land. Our English 
Chalk is over 1,000 feet thick and occupies thousands of square 
miles after very great extensions have been removeil, and the 
whole of this vast mass of carbonate of lime has been formed by 
the accumulation of minute shells and their more minute frag- 
ments all produced jby microscopic animals. A single foot of 
thickne.ss of this wonderful deposit, the work of countless genera- 
tions of myriads of microscopic animals, would require fully 1,000 
years for its accumulation, giving at least a million years for the 
formation of the Chalk alone. The great Niunmulitic Limestone 
we see in France, in Egypt, and as far east as China, has a thick- 
ness in the south of France of 3,000 feet all similarly accumulated. 
The Nagelfluhe of the lligi in Switzerland, is an accumulation of 
water-worn pebbles, all rounded fragments of hard rocks, of 
5,000 feet in thickness. In Asia, too, the still newei’ Pliocene 
deposits of the Punjab of India, attain the enormous thickness 
of 14,000 feet. All these, and many other vast deposits, were 
accumulated not contemporaneously but during quite different, 
periods of geological time. 

The mean rate of surface erosion to produce the detritus given 
to the sea at the present time by six representative rivers, the 
Po, Hoang Ho, Khone, Ganges, Yang tse kiang, Mississippi, and 
the Danube, is 1 foot in 3,090 years, or ® foot in one 

year. 

When such facts as these are duly weighed it will, I think, 
be admitted that geologists have very good grounds for estima- 
ting geological time at a minimum of 100 millions of years. 

The attempt made some years ago on physical grounds to 
reduce this estimate has now lost its force through the discovery 
of radio-active bodies, which are potential givers of renewed 
heat to tlie earth and the sun. Professor Darwin, now Sir 
George Darwin, showed that the assumption of tlie permanency 


* Geikie, Text-Boot of Geology, p. 76. 
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of the deviation from spheroidicity of the earth since the solidi- 
fication of its exterior could not be granted, Two other assump- 
tions, the secular cooling of the globe and the expenditure of the 
sun’s heat, I ventured to contend, could not be allowed eitlier, 
for as I then wrote, “ we know little of the interior constitution 
of ’the sun, and that therefore we are igmoraiit as to whether 
there may not be some process by which the solar heat is 
maintained,” and that in the so-called new star, “ Nova Persei, 
there was a reminder that accessions of heat and light bj suns 
might be received at any period of their existence, and if in this 
case the accession was sudden and great, he would be bold 
indeed who would say that an accession of heat and light might 
not be given slowly and to a small extent. Since then the 
discovery of radium has supported this hypothetical contention. 

The physical estimates ignore the facts of geology, yet it mu.st 
be admitted, I think, even by pure physicists themselves, that 
the bases of such estimates are more assumptive, more open to 
dispute, are less clearly established and less substantial facts, 
and therefore more uncertain and less reliable than are the 
grounds on which are based geological e.stiraates. To again 
quote Geikie; "The geological record furnishes a mass of 
evidence which no arguments drawn from other de])artments of 
Nature can explain away, and which, it seems to me, cannot he 
satisfactorily interpreted save with an allowance of time much 
beyond the narrow limits which recent physical speculation 
would concede.” 


Biological Change. 

Probably during nearly the whole of geological lime, 
biological change has been going on, for in the Lower Cambrian 
rocks there are the remains of highly developed animals, 
pointing to, if not demonstrating, the previous existence during 
the Pre-Cambrian epoch of lower or simpler organisms, although 
none have hitherto been with certainty discovered in the rocks 
of that early period of the world’s history. This inference is 
strongly supported by the fact that in tlie Pre-Cambrian rocks 
are limestones and masses of graphite, the limestones pointing to 
the ]?re-Cambrian existence of animal life and indirectly to 
that of plant life, while the graphite points directly to a Pre- 
Camhrian terrestrial flora. But leaving out of consideration 
this Pre-Cambrian epoch, the rocks of which have not yet 
yielded decided fossils, and taking only the time from the 
commencement of the Cambrian period, in the lower rocks of 
which are well-preserved remains of highly developed animals. 
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as the Olenellm and Paradoxides of the Menevian Beds and 
Primordial Zone of Wales and Boliemia, we have undoubtedly 
a vast frame for the picture of organic form and organic change. 

When we look at the bottom of this picture and then at the 
top we are at once struck by the enormous character of the 
change revealed. Although there were highly developed 
trilobites in the Cambrian seas with all the Classes of Mollusca 
abundantly represented in the Ordovician or Lower Silurian 
period, yet no vertebrates appear to have existed in any part 
of those most lengthy epochs. 

The backbone, tlie basis of the skeleton of the animals 
which to so large an extent people the earth and its waters 
now. was then non-existent, its advent being in a long 
subsequent Upper Silurian period. This remarkable morpho- 
logical feature, the backbone, with its most important 
physiological attributes, is undoubtedly the most conspicuous 
differentiating characteristic of the post-Ordovician fauna. Its 
appearance gave to the world the fishes of the seas, then the 
amphibians of the shallow wmters, and afterwards the great 
dinosaurs, the pterosaurs and other Keptilia, to be followed by the 
marsupials and mouotremes of the land and the feathered birds 
of the air, with, long subsequently, the larger Mammalia unlike 
to those we now see, to be succeeded by the larger Mammalia 
in forma akin to those we know as living creatures, and lastly, 
the speaking and reasoning genus Homo. 

It is this vast development of the Vertebrata in both greater 
and lesser variation, in those great differences that constitute Class 
distinctions as well as in the smaller diil'erences of genera and 
species, together with the great increase of individuals, that 
alters entirely the upper part of the great piicture of life on the 
globe from the Cambrian times to the present. The appearance 
of the backbone marked, consequently, a most momentous 
period in the life-history of our planet, which seemed, as it 
were, to be a fresh starting-point for oi-ganic development. 
The concentration of the nerve-matter of the animal in one 
cephalic ganglion, the brain, accompanied by an incipient and 
then by a developed vertebral column and canal, must be 
regarded as the greatest biological change that the fauna of the 
globe has undergone, inasmuch as it w'as the necessary step on 
the road to all subsequent developments of animal life. 

But while this great development of vertebrate animals was 
in progress, changes by no means small were taking place in the 
Invertebrata also. An entire Order of Actinozoa, the Eugosa, 
disappeared, while three others advanced. Two Orders of 
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Uchinodermata, Cystoidea and Blastoidea ceased to exist and 
Echinoidea greatly increased. In the highest Class of the 
MoIInsea, the Cephalopoda, many genera that are conspicuous in 
the Palfeozoic rocks, as Cyrtoceraa, Gomphoceras, etc., although 
tetrabranchs, are not to be found in Secondary rocks, while 
Ammonites, and the dibrancliiate Belemnites, of which there 
is no trace in the older rocks, are moat conspicuous, both by 
their abundance and specific development, in Secondary forma- 
tions, and again are absent in more recent deposits and at the 
present day. 

The dying out of species and genera of Gasteropoda, 
Lamellibranchiata and Brachiopoda, and their replacement by 
■others between the Lower Silurian period and the Quaternary, 
are too numerous to be here enumerated. 

And if the great picture of the biological aspects presented 
by this planet during geological lime is strikingly vivified in its 
upper part by the crowds of Vertebrata, both terrestrial and 
marine, that are absent from the stiller' world of early Paitvozoic 
times, BO is it abundantly enriched by the higlier forms of 
plants that clothe the plains, the hilly uplands and the moun- 
tain slopes. In the Carboniferous period of the Palaxrzoic 
-epoch, it is true, an abundant flora covered low-lying plains, 
but all the plants were cryptogams or gyrnnosperms. Magni- 
ficent ferns, equisetums and lycopods, grew thickly and rapidly 
where humid and warm conditions prevailed, hut there were no 
trees such as those that form the forests of the temirorate zone 
of to-day, or offer food to man on their fruit-laden branches, nor 
were there such flower-bearing shrubs as tliose that now 
beautify both cultivated and uncultivated lands. These, the 
higher forms of the Vegetable Kingdom, were reserved to make 
their appearance in Cretaceous times, and to develop in 
Tertiary times until in the Miocene period they formed 
umbrageous woods and flowery glades that have left for our 
inspection, admiration and instruction, beautifully preserved 
leaves in great abundance, from wJiich we see that many of our 
familiar friends of the woodlands and the hedgerows were 
flourishing long before the advent of man. 

Thus both the Animal and the Vegetable worlds were 
enormously changed from Palaeozoic to Tertiary times rather 
by the introduction of new and higher types than by the 
extinction of species or genera. It is not too much to say that 
if all the Palaeozoic species we know had continued in existence 
to the present time, the difference of aspect of the whole fauna 
End the whole flora of to-day would have been slight. The 
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fauna, however, of the Secondary epoch with its huge armed 
dinosaurs and its flying pterosaurs was markedly different 
from that of the Tertiary epoch, and therefore a great change 
was produced by the extinction of tliose reptilian monsters. 

The result of all biological change has, liowever, been to give 
to the globe a succession of higher and higher forms with 
greater complexity of structure and higher physiological power 
and capabilities. 


Peu-sisten’cy ok Tykes. 

When we look a little closer at the wondrous picture and 
examine its details both in its lower and its upper portions, we 
are struck by the marvellous persistency of certain forms and 
structures, and the persistency, too, of the functional power and 
purpose of similar organs. We see forms close to the bottom of 
the picture and we see similar forms at the top, even the very 
top. So like do they appear tliat it recpiires close scrutiny by 
trained and expert obsen-ers to detect any diflerence. And 
when it is borne in mind that of the organisms existing in the 
far-back Cambrian period only a few can have come to our 
notice, we must conclude that very many of the lower organisms 
of the present day are generically related to organisms of the 
Camliriaii period. This compels a lecognition of the unity of 
the whole organic world which must l)e regarded as one great 
biological chain without a break and with every link connected 
■with another throughout geological time. 

Although the trilobites which were so abundant in older 
Palaeozoic times became extinct before the Secondary ejioch, yet 
the Limulus or King Crab of the present day, especially in the 
young state, strikingly reproduces their main features, and the 
sessile and compound eyes of the common crayfish, crab, and 
lobster, are almost identical with those of the Cnlymvnc and 
J^hacops of Silurian times, in some of which trilobites very 
many facets in each eye have been counted. The four-eyed 
Limulus first appears in Jurassic, but the allied NeoJim-uhis is 
in Upper Silurian strata, and the eurypterids of these Palmozoic 
rocks are scorpion-like also, and are now regarded as Scorpion- 
idm and Arachnida, although aquatic, the present scorpions and 
spiders differing in being air-breathers, even as land snails differ 
from aquatic gasteropoda. There is, moreover, a true scorpion 
in Upper Silurian rocks, the Palceophonm Hiinieri, while from 
Carboniferous strata no less than seventy-five species of Arach- 
nids have been obtained. 
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The graptolites are also confined to Palaeozoic rocks, but they 
were structurally similar to the Sertularians or sea-pens of the 
present day. Their habitat was similar, the functions of their 
organs were similar, their life was similar. 

And so it may be said of the still older Oldhamia of the lower- 
most Cambrians that has not been found in any less ancient 
rocks, for it was structurally similar to some Hydrazoa of to-day. 
In Cambrian rocks, too, are fossil lamellibranchs and gasteropoda 
of families that flourish in our own seas, as the Arcidm, the 
Nuculidae, and the Patellida', while Silurian genera of these 
Classes allied to living genera are numerous. These were in all 
respects similar to living species in all essentials of structure 
and physiological function. Again, the small Class Pteropoda 
that gives the little Clio horealis as f(;od to the great Whale of 
northern seas, gave the Comdaria to Silurian seas, and specimens 
of these have been so wonderfully preserved that their fine 
striations, exactly like tlie fine striatioiis of the glassy shells of 
the living Clio, are most distinctly seen. 

In Cephalopoda, with one exception, Palaeozoic generic forms 
were markedly different, it is true, from later and recent forms. 
The straight, the swollen, and the slightly curved forms of 
Tetrabranchiata, so abundant in I’ah.eozoic rocks, are almost 
absent from Secondary* and fjuite absent from Tertiary forma- 
tions, and the shell-less Dibranchiata that gave the multitudes 
of belenmites to the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, were absent 
from Paleozoic seas. Yet the essentials of the cephalopod of 
to-day were present in the Palicozoic cephalopods, and the 
chambers, and septee, and the siphuncle of the living Nautilus, 
were matched by the cliambers and septa*, and the siphuncle of 
the Lower Silurian Orthoceras, which was also four-gilled and 
so in the same Order, Tetrabranchiata. The exception is the 
Nautilus itself, that not only has remained true to its Class, its 
Order, and its Family, but al=o to its genus from Paheozoic times 
to the present. Through all the varying marine conditions, the 
varying character of deposits, and the varying temperature.s 
during the long aeons between the Palasozoic epoch and to-day, 
the NaHtilus has lived, and it is now flourishing in great abun- 
dance in the Indian and Pacific Oceans as Nautilvs pompHnis^ 
the well-known “ pearly nautilus.” 

The corals have lost an Order, hut all the Palaeozoic coral 
animals had the same physiological powers based on the same 
organs, with the same functions, as the corals of our present 
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seas. It could obtain and secrete in a solid form, the carbonate 
of lime in solution in the sea-water, and with that secreted solid 
calcareous matter build a surrounding liabitation exactly as 
does the coral animal of to-day. The Echinodermata has lost 
two Orders since Palaeozoic times, but each of the existing three 
Orders, Asteroidea, Echinoidea and Crinoidea, were represented 
in the seas of tliat epocli, and tlie little Palmaster of the 
Silurian seas was quite like a little star-fi.sh of our southern 
shores. 

The early fishes had a peculiar structure, but it was not a 
structure peculiar to Palaeozoic times, for there is the same 
structure to be seen in many living fishes. This was the 
extension of the backbone to the end of one of the lobes of the 
tail, the other lobe being merely a fin lobe. And with this 
UDsymmetrieal tail the earliest fishes had an exterior coating of 
bony plates instead of scales. But in the sturgeon this type of 
fish still lives, and not in tropical waters or under exceptionally 
warm conditions, since stui^eons are often caught off British 
coasts and, as is well known, abound in the liussian Caspian and 
Volga. Tlie sharks are also rejiresentative of the heterocercle 
tailed hslies, as they are called, hut the majority of recent fishes 
have equal lobed or homoccrcle tails. Even the peculiar 
Dvpterufi of Devonian age has its living representative in the 
both lung and gill-possessing Ci'rutodus of Australia. 

Insects quite like those now living abounded in Paheozoic 
times, for cockroaches, crickets, beetles, dragon-flies, etc., were 
plentiful, and no less than 230 species of Orthoptera have been 
taken from Carboniferous strata. There are besides, in the 
Jurassic rocks, remains of earwigs, grasshoppers, white-ants, 
may-flies, and that genus of Diptera we know so well, the fly. 

But perhaps the most striking example of persistency of 
form and structure and the continuance of the same physio- 
logical power implying the same function of the same organs, 
is afforded by the little LinynJa, a genus of the Class 
Brachiopoda. The fossil, LingiiMla Davisii is in sufficient 
numbers in one of the divisions of the Cambrian rocks to give 
it the name Lingula Flags, and the Lingula is now living in 
abundance in the China seas. These two species are essentially 
the same animal. Their general form and size are similar, the 
character of the horny shell, in composition and structure, of 
both, was similar, and thus we see that the animal of Cambrian 
times was morphologically and physiologically allied to the 
Lingula of our own day. As might be expected, the Lingula is 
found fossil in many formations lietween the Lingula Flags 

H 
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and the latest deposits, and all the species show wonderful 
similarity. 

The space at my disposal will not allow of other illustrations 
of the great fact of persistency of animal types, the numerous 
examples of which are well known to students of palajontology, 
hue the facts now stated are sufficient to show that animal life 
has existed with similar forms and similar physiological powers 
from the far-back Cambrian period to our own times. 

In the plant world, too, the persistence of types is conspicu- 
ous. The oldest land-plants we know are ferns very like recent 
ferns, and the Ltpidodendron, Sigtllaria. and Calamitcs of the 
Coal Measures are lycopods and equisetums now abundantly 
represented. 

This persistence of form, of structure, and of similar functional 
capabilities of organs, clearly indicates generally similar inorganic 
conditions to the present in Paheozoic times. It tells of condi- 
tions of sea-water and atmosphere, of temperature and light, at 
least not greatly differing from those we know, and shows, I 
think, conclusively, that whatever marked cooling of the exterior 
of the globe, and whatever consequent shrinkage of the globe has 
taken place in the past, that cooling and that shrinkage took 
place before the Cambrian, and I believe before the I’re-Cam- 
brian, sedimentary rocks were formed by accumulation of 
detrital matter. The evidence afforded by the Cambrian rocks 
and the evidence afforded by the Cambrian fossils is indeed so 
cogent that we are enabled to picture to ourselves the world in 
Cambrian times. As I wrote some years ago :• we can see, as it 
were, its lands and its seas, its spreading plains and elevated 
uplands, with its broad and deep seas, and their shallower buys 
and gulfs. On the land, too, are rushing torrents, rippling 
streams, and larger and smoother flowing rivers, carrying eroded 
material to the Cambrian ocean, fringed by sandy shores and 
shingly beaches. And the sky above is now an unblemished 
azure, now flecked with cirrus and now dark with nimbus. 
Eain falls, winds blow, tides ebb and flow, and we can see the 
broad expanse of waters in their calm majesty or angry with 
storm and tempest, rolling mighty waves upon the Cambrian 
strand, and we can think of the millions of splendid sun-risings 
and gorgeous sunsets, and almost feel the heat of the noontide 
summer sun or the cold of the niid-'wdnter night. We can even 
look through the clear salt-water on to the ocean bed, and see 


* Presidential Address to the City of London College Science Society. 
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the groves of algte, with the trilobites and molluscs peopling those 
ancient seas, while along their coasts volcanic fires at intervals 
break forth, and lavas are outpoured that cover the surrounding 
rocks with basaltic or trachytic coatings. But save for these 
volcanic outbursts, the crash of thunder, and the roar of wind 
and wave, a silent world it was. No lowing herds or roaring beasts 
of prey were on the land, and no birds sang their songs either 
on tree-top or high upon tlie wing. And how desolate was the 
unnavigated sea, for whales and porpoises, seals and sharks, and 
flying fishes were not in its waters and no sea bii-d’s mew was 
heard, for no stormy petrel, gull or penguin was upon its surface. 

Change and Envieonment. 

If the conclusion is warranted that the cosmic inorganic 
conditions on the glolie, liowever locally or even regionally 
varied, have been generally similar during the whole period of 
the deposition of ttie sedimentary rocks, and therefore during 
the whole period of the life on the globe that has given all the 
information we possess of biological change, we must, I think, 
further conclude that this change has accompanied in its progress 
small rather than great alternations of environing conditions. 
It is also evident from the testimony of the rocks that while 
great biological changes have synchronised with very small, if 
any changes of environment, slight biological changes and even 
morphological continuance, have accompanied considerable 
alterations of environing conditions. 

The marine conditions of the Ludlow could have been little 
different from those of the Wenlock period, during both of 
which argillaceous and calcareous matter was largely deposited, 
giving the Ludlow and Wenlock sliales and limestones, and yet 
the fauna of the one gives us Vertebrata which is absent in the 
other; corals and echinoderms greatly decreased; other 
Invertebrata greatly alter ; and large arachnid Crustaceans take 
the place of many species of trilobites. The British Permian 
deposits of sandstones and marls show similar marine conditions 
to those indicated by the Triassic sandstones and marls. lied 
sandstones with conglomerates and stiff' red marls make up 
3,000 feet of the Pemiians of this country, and red and 
variegated sandstones with conglomerates and stiff' red marls 
make up 3,000 feet of the Trias of England. Yet our Permian 
. mollusca is wanting in our Triassic rocks, while the homocercle 
fishes and the dinosaurs of the Trias are altogether w'antini' in 
the Permian. Indeed the Triassic rocks are much more allied 
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lithologically to the Permian than to the Jurassic rocks, but the 
Triassic fauna is much more like the Jurassic fauna above than 
that of the Permian below. 

The Ehsetic limestones and shales of England are very 
sunilar to the Lower Lias limestones and shales, indicating 
similar marine conditions. Yet our Itlia'tic beds are without 
ammonites and belemnites, without many genera of Brachipoda, 
Lamellibranchiata and Gasteropoda, and without Ichthyomurus 
and Plesiosaurus, all of which genera are most conspicuous in 
our Lower Lias. The Bathonian and the Portlandian manne 
conditions, both giving thick-bedded oolitic limestones, must 
have been very similar, ))ut while Bi-achiopoda are most 
abundant in the Batli limestones, they are entirely wanting in 
the Portland limestones, and although ammonites are present, 
belemnites are absent. 

On the other hand, very considerable alterations of environ- 
ment have been accompanied by very small biological change. 
Trilobites are in the shales as well as in the limestones of the 
Silurian rocks, although these greatly difleriiig deposits indicate 
at one time abundant aigillaceous matter in shallow seawater 
and at another a clear and deeper sea. 

So also do ammonites and belemnites abound both in the 
Jurassic limestones and the Jurassic days, while in Cretaceous 
rooks they are both in the calcareous Clialk and the 
argillaceous Gault. The range in time of the Orders and 
genera of Cephalopoda, indeed, present several remarkable 
features. Tetrabianch cephalopods have lived through all 
conditions from Lower Silurian times to the piesent, while 
dibranohiate cephalopods appear in Secondary times. Two 
conspicuous tetrabranchs, the Naviilus and tlie Ammonite, with 
the dibrauchiate Belemnite, Qourishad throughout the Secondary 
period under the same marine conditions, but at its close the 
tetrabranch Ammonite and the dibranohiate Belemnite liocame 
extinct togetlier, while the Nautilus which lived in Paleozoic 
seas continued to live and is still abundant. Again the 
tetrabranch iate Orthoceras died out in Triassic times while then 
it was that the Ammonoidea of the same Order had its greatest 
development, 1 ,000 species having been described. 

And BO it appears to have l)een with terrestrial organisms 
also, if we may judge from the comparatively few land fossils 
that have been preserved. Nothing could well be more 
different in land surface conditions than the warm and humid 
and low-lying conditions of the Coal Measure areas, and the 
cool and breezy and elevated conditions of our mountain sides. 
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Yet the Fecapteris of the Coal Measures is very similar to the 
bracken of the upland slopes of England and Wales, from which 
we may conclude that the ferns, at least, of the Carboniferous 
flora flourished under very varied conditions of moisture and 
temperature all through the Secondary and Tertiary epochs. 
These remarkable and instructive facts doubtless present 
great difficulties, but they cannot be ignored and must be 
taken into account in any adequate consideration of this 
subject. 


Extinctions. 

The term “ exterminations ” applied to the extinctions or 
dying out of species or genera during geological time seems to 
imply a sudden termination of the existence of the whole of 
the individuals ; but such sudden extinctions, as was well 
said by Mr. Hudlestori, are more apparent than real.* An 
apparent extinction may only have been occasioned by the 
migration of a species to another area the rocks of which have 
not been examined or possibly have been destroyed. Extended 
and more careful researcli has over and over again given a 
greater stratigraphical range to species and genera than had 
before been regarded as established. Species thought to be 
limited to a particular formation have been subsequently found 
in newer and, in some cases, much newer rocks. I have myself 
found species that were thought to be confined to certain 
formations in other beds sometimes much higher in the strati- 
graphical scale. This result of extended examination of 
fossiliferous rocks was well exemplified by the extension of 
the known stratigraphical range of the trilobite, Ai-ethu-mia 
KonincM, which up to a certain time bad not been found 
higher than in a zone of the Upper Silurians of I’ohemia, 
altiiough in that and lower zones it was most abundant, and 
accordingly the species was considered to be quite chaiacteristic 
of these rocks. But at length the A. Konincki was discovered 
in the much new'er Upper Devonian rocks of Westphalia. 

Such facts as these render it certain that future research will 
give similar results, and this forbids the conclusion that a 
species or a genus has become extinct at the time of the forma- 
tion of the newest bed in which it has hitherto been found. 
Even those species of Ammonites which are usually regarded as 
marking certain zones in the Jurassic rocks may not have had 
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the relatively short existence that the small thickness of the 
strata they characterise may seem to indicate. They may have 
migrated to, and lived on in, other areas at a greater or less 
distance from that we have been able to examine. Although 
the theory or principle of homotaxis as propounded by Huxley 
cannot be allowed to apply to the extent its author anticipated, 
it yet has undoubtedly a considerable kernel of truth, for 
migration may entirely remove a species from a locality and 
give it to another where it will be contemporaneous with later 
deposits. 

The difference in the fossil fauna of the same formation in 
two localities not very far apart is remarkable. If we take the 
Inferior Oolite of Gloucestershire and Dorsetshire, for example, 
we find an abundance of llrachiopoda in the former and an 
abundance of Cephalopoda in the latter. The Tfrrhraiula 
subgloba/a is most numerous near Stroud and almost absent in 
Dorsetshire, while almost only at Crewkerne in Somersetshire 
is Geroviya Bajoceana to be found. From one small locality in 
Dorsetshire a large number of sirecies of Ammonites have been 
obtained, while in other localities the Inferior Oolite gives only 
a few of these species. Near Enslow Bridge, in Oxfordshire, 
the Great Oolite contains a bed in which Tcrehratvla manllata 
is most abundant, but any such a congeries of this species is 
not to be found elsewhere. Yet in none of these cases is a 
species altogether confined to one locality, and as more and 
more places are examined the evidence of wider extension is 
obtained. In two Austrian areas of contemporaneous Triassic 
rocks it has been recently ascertained that the fossils of one are 
very different from the fossils of the other, and that some 
remarkable zones with Paheozoic species are only to be found 
in one of these areas. 

The very small area in which a number of individuals of a 
species may be localised, as it were, in a colony, is strikingly 
shown by the occurrence of that fine gasteropod the Purpnroidea 
Motrissia. Thirty or forty years ago this fossil was abundant 
in the Great Oolite of Minchinhampton, while now it is not to 
be found there. The same bed is exposed but the continued 
working of the quarry has removed a few horizontal yards of 
rock winch has obliterated the little colony, but only a colony, 
since it is not to be concluded that no other individual of this 
species lived in other areas on this geological horizon. At the 
present time there are thousandsof cockles on our coasts in certain 
places and not a single cockle in others, even where the condi- 
tions are similar ; and so it is wdth niusseh, periwinkles, etc. 
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If this is SO, and has been so, horizontally, time will make it so 
vertically also, and this should give no cause before asserting 
that a species has become extinct because it has not been found 
so far in a bed above its so-called zone. It is indeed not too 
much to say, that until all the fossiliferous rocks in all parts of 
the world have been well examined, we ought not to positively 
assert the restriction of a species to a particular zone or even to 
a particular formation. 

Doubtless, extinctions in geological time have been in the 
aggregate vast, but the time has been vast also. Some of the 
extinctions, it is true, have embraced not only species but 
genera, in a few cases families, and in a I'ery few cases, only five 
in all. Orders, hut these have, in most cases, if not in all, been 
effected during long-extended periods of time. 


Causes of Biological Change. 

From the facts revealed by geology and palieontology, a few 
of which have here been very briefly presented, it is evident, I 
think, that it will be most difficult to formulate a specific 
cause, or specific causes, for specific biological changes, including 
the appearance of new and tlie extinction of old forms. 

The hypothesis, which has been advanced, of natural causes 
ojierating to effect a certain amount of change, or rather 
modification, and these being supplemented by direct super- 
natural action to complete the change and give a new species 
or a new genus,* seems to lesive out of sight tlie fact that some 
newer species and newer genera were decidedly inferior to those 
preceding them, for we can scarcely call in supernatural power 
to reverse advance, to retard progress, and to undo good. The 
more complex graptolites are from Lower Silurian formations 
and the simpler forms from the Upper Silurian and Devonian 
rocks. The largest and most highly developed genus of 
trilobites, the Paradoxides, is in I.ower Cambrian rocks, while 
the two late Carboniferous genera, the Phillipsia and the 
Gi-iffithides, are both simple and small. Tlie earliest lAimelli- 
hranchs were dimyarian and the much later Ostren, Gryphea, 
and others, were mononiyarian. The tetrabranchiate cephalopods 
flourished in PaliEozoic seas long before the appearance of the 
dibranchiate genera. The Ammonite was not in advance of the 


* Dr. C. B. 'Warring, Journal of tite Victoria Imtitute, vol. xxxvii, 
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NmtUus, which both preceded and survived it. And if 
Professor Hyat is right in saying that the efforts of the 
orthoceratite “ to become completely a littoral crawler developed 
the Aramonoidea,” it was a step, that led to nothing further, since 
there is no genus that we can regard as being developed from 
the Amtnonile, for the Nautihus is the only living tetra- 
branchiate. 

The extinct Palaeozoic brachiopods cannot either be said to be 
lower steps towards higher genera in Secondary times since 
Tertbratiiia, Hhynchonella, Discina and Lingnia, all lived in 
Palfeozoic times contemporaneously with Produchis, Spirifer, 
Cfionetea, Pentamerug, etc., and Lingula earlier than any. The 
two Palteozoic Orders of Echinodemiata, Cystoidea and Blastoidea 
passed away without being followed by any more highly 
developed successors, for the only three exi,sting Orders of that 
Class, the Asteroidea, the Eehinoidea, and the Crinoidea, were 
in existence as early as the two Orders that have become 
extinct, so that the several Orders of the Echinodermata were 
geologically contemporaneous in their appearance. Though 
the Pterodactyles had affinities with both reptiles and birds, 
they have passed away without leaving any developed successors, 
and the only creatures having affinities with them in their cliief 
peculiarity are the mammalian bats. And writing of fossil 
plaiits, the eminent botanist, Mr. W. Carruthers, says : “ Ferns, 
equisetums, and lyco(iods, appear as far back as the Old Ked 
Sandstone, not in simple or more generalised but in more 
complex structures than their living representatives.”* It may 
indeed be said generally that in the case of veiy many species 
it is quite impossible to find any cause for saying that a newer 
is higher than an older for m, or to see any reason in their , 
Structure for the order in time which they have made their ' 
appearance. 

But apart from these special instances, there is the great 
general fact of the inti eduction of new genera and species of 
lower Classes all through the Secondary and Tertiary epochs 
after the higher Classes of Vertebrata had come into existence. 
That supernatural interference with the Laws of Nature should 
be employea to produce a Cardium, a Trophon, or a Littorina, 
in addition to the vast multitude of similar genera, occupying 
a similar position and playing a similar part in the cosmos, and 
when there were already much higher animals in existence is 
incredible. 


* Geological Magazine, 1876, p. 362. 
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Although the facts of palaeontology are so multifarious, so 
varied, and in some cases so apparently inconsistent with each 
Other, and even seemingly contradictory, that we cannot assign 
specific causes for them, the only conclusion that observation of 
Nature, and Science, seem to warrant is that biological changes 
with introductions of new and extinctions of old species are 
not due to any suspension or supersession of the Keign of Law, 
and that, therefore, however difficult it may be to explain the 
cause of specific changes, they are all due to natural causes. 

In some cases, indeed, it does not seem difficult to suggest a 
cause of extinction, as in the case of the great dinosaurs of the 
Secondary epoch. These great creatures required much food, 
which i-ometimes might not be easily procurable, and their 
heavy and unwieldy bodies and very small brains would not 
assist them in their search for sustenance. So also the ereat 
mammals of the Pliocene and Pleistocene periods would be 
severely handicapped by their great food and water require- 
ments when seasons were unfavourable, or changes of level or 
temperature altered the quantity or character for the worse of 
the plants on which they fed. Changes in physical geography, 
as Lyell long since pointed out, are capable of producing great 
effects on the tlora and the fauna of a region. By the slight 
subsidence of an extensive coastal plain it may be Hooded by 
sea-water, and immense forests of trees and jungle plants 
destroyed, by which great herds of animals may lose the food 
on which alone they can thrive. Great swarms of locusts, 
again, have the power of deva.stating a wide extent of country, 
and so may deprive of food multitudes of small animals by 
which large carnivora may lose their prey and so die of 
starvation. 

In his great work. The Principles of Geology, Lyell gives an 
interesting summary of the far-reaching effect of such an 
apparently small and unimportant thing as the transportation 
of a few polar bears by drift-ice to an island in northern seas 
before the time of man, such as Iceland has seen since its 
colonisation by Norwegians, who have been able to prevent the 
miscliief by exterminating the invaders. In the absence of 
armed men and stronger carnivora, “ the deer, foxes, seals, and 
even birds,” on which polar bears sometimes prey, “ would be 
soon thinned down. But this would be a part only, and 
probably an insignificant portion, of the aggregate amount of 
change brought about by the new invader. The plants on 
which the deer fed, being less consumed in consequence of the 
lessened numbers of that herbivorous species, would soon 
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supply more food to several insects, and probably to some 
terrestrial testacea, so that the latter would gain ground. The 
increase of these would furnish other insects and birds with 
food, so that the numbers of these last would be augmented. 
The diminution of the sealg would afford a respite to some fish 
which they had persecuted ; and these fish, in their turn, would 
then multiply and press upon their peculiar prey. Many water- 
fowls, the eggs and young of which are devoured by foxes, 
would increase when the foxes were thinned down by the 
bears ; and the fish on which the water-fowls subsisted would 
then, in their turn, be less numerous. Thus the numerical 
proportions of a great luunljer of the inhabitants', both of the 
land and sea, might be permanentlj’ altered by the settling of 
one new species in the region ; and the changes caused 
indirectly would ramify through all classes of the living 
creation, and be almost cndles-s.” 

When it is found that extensive areas have been elevated 
14,000 feet since Pliocene times, for in the Himalayas deposits 
of that age are now 14,000 feet above sea level, we must be 
impressed with the. magnitude and vast number of geographical 
alterations that have taken place throughout geological time, and 
also with the almost infinite number ot consequent ])09eibilities 
that would affect, in one way or another, animal and vegetable 
life on the globe, and so be productive of biological cliange. The 
exact conditions of each period of geological time, and of each sea, 
and bay, and estuary, and lake, existing in each of these periods, 
or each of the many and constantly varying land conditions of 
elevation, exposure, temi)eiature, and liumidity, vve cannot 
hope to know, and so we cannot hope to be able to give the 
specific causes of specific changes, but the general cause of 
biological change does not appear so inexj)licable. 

“ The fact of heredity is recognised,” Hr. Saleeby says, “ by 
every man who would show surprise on hearing that an acorn 
had developed into a human being or a musbroom,” and “ the 
man in the street need not leave the street in order to find 
conclusive evidence of the fact of variation.”* But it is also 
necessary to reraeniber that “the link which unites all organ- 
isms is not always the common bond of heritage, but the 
uniformity of organic laws acting under uniform conditions. ”t 


• Fortnightly Review, 1905, p. 604. 

+ G. H. Lewes, Fortmghtly Review, 1868, p. 373. 
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Heredity, variation and environment, each acting in modifi- 
cation of the other two, and the vast duration of geological time, 
seem to furnish this general cause, and render less inexplicable 
the results of modern pateontological investigation, and we are 
therefore not called upon by these results to doubt that the 
Eeign of Law is as supreme in the Organic as in the Inorganic 
world. 


Di.scu.S-sion. 

Itev. G. F. WiiiDBonsE, F.G.S. — I am not concerned to defend 
Dr. Warring’s views, but I agree with our Secretary’s editorial note 
that his use of the word exterminations has been misunderstood ; 
and in my remarks on his paper I used it in the sense which our 
Secretary attached to it. Certainly the old scientific idea of a 
immber of successive creations and obliteratioirs is disproved alike 
by Genesis and modern geology, which equally show a single 
progressive changing creation. 

The true view of the existence of exterminations seems only 
emphasized by Professor Lobley’s interesting paper, and the question 
remains whether in sweeping away the false idea that geologic 
periods indicated independent creations, we have not too much 
minimized the fact that they present us, as it were, with a series of 
cinematograph views, directly related, but each individualized. Is 
there a meaning not yet fully appreciated in the fact that geology 
displays to us a series of correlated tableaux and not a continuous 
diorama 1 

In his paper the Profe.ssor emphasizes not only extenninations (or 
as he better calls them, extinctions), but origins. Thus he points 
to the assumed origin of vertebrates in Upper Silurian times. It is 
easy to call Upper Silurian long subsequent to Cambrian, but 
relatively to the whole catena it is remarkably early for the appear- 
ance of so high and so specialised a class as vertebrata ; especially 
' as it cannot be said that they did not before exist, but only that 
they are not known to have before existed. Further, the variety of 
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ihe primordial fauna must indicate on any theory of evolution the 
pre-existence of earlier (probably vastly earlier) unknown faunas. 
Palasontology begins with Vol. X, not Vol. I, of biological history. 

Again, it cannot be too clearly realised that the early history of 
land surfaces is almost nil, The coal, I suppose, was rather a swamp 
than an actual land surface. And before the coal and the Devonian 
what is there ? But if there were sea bods, there must almost 
certainly have been land surfaces ; and in the Silurian, Ordovician, 
Cambrian and Pre-Cambrian land surfaces, it may have been, and 
probably was, that there existed a vast library of Palseobotany. 
Plants being always sedentary are far more dependent on local 
circumstances than animals. Hero there are vast unknown terms. 

In natural problems, as in others, unknown terms cannot safely be 
neglected ; often they have to be retained as unknown terms in the 
result. 

But when we come to the latter part of the paper I find myself as 
much in discord with Professor Lobley as with Dr. Warring. I find 
it as difficult to imagine natural causes not in their origin super- 
natural as to imagine the natural and the supernatural confused in 
their working out. I can conceive no natural cause which is not 
supernatural in primal origin ; I can conceive no supernatural origin 
which is not natural in its result. That only is supernatural which 
is above and before nature, and unless nature is self-originating, it 
must have originated from the supernatural. But in our common 
and inaccurate use natural and supernatural are only conventional 
terms, and only mean processes we understand and processes we 
don’t understand. r 

The weakness of the Professor’s argument seems to me to come 
out at the conclusion. He gives heredity, variation, and environ- 
ment as furnishing the “ general causes ” of Biological change. 
Heredity, however, is a centripetal force, it offers no explanation of 
progress but only of the preservation of things. The other two are 
valid as operating causes of progress, but they are open to the leading 
question, “ What caused them 1 " The Professor seems to attempt 
to answer this by saying “ The Reign of Law is supreme.” Let 
this be granted. Law cannot be self-constituted, for then it would 
be chance and not law. So we reach the final question, “ What is 
the origin of law?” To use Henslow’s term we may answer 
Directivity ; an older synonym is Design. I can find no other origin 
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for the Keign of Law than the Reign of the Will of God. The fact 
of natural law is to me only the expression of the infinite consistency 
of the Almighty. 

Dr. W. Woods Smyth.— My thanks are due to Professor Lobley 
for his papers both for the present and last years. I can see that 
he is a thorough Uniformitarian. I thought we had come to a 
compromise and admitted that both Uniformitarianism and 
Cataclysmatarianism existed. Both do exist. While changes have 
been going on in a placid form at some places, there have been 
mighty upheavals occurring at others. At Martinique at the time 
of the eruption of Mt. PeMe, we would have found changes going on 
in the same place in a very mild form indeed. Going back to former 
times, look at the earth when it must have resembled the moon. 
There was a vast volcanic globe covered with scori®, tufa and 
pumice. 

The earth’s crust must then have lieen disintegrated so that at 
last when rivers formed they must have brought down large 
deposits — in large masses of material — and that would account for 
some of the Pre-Cambrian sedimentary rocks. 

There was a mighty change which Professor Lobley has sho^VTl us in 
connection with the Himalayan range, which has risen up 14,000 feet 
since Eocene times, so that part of that was at the bottom of the 
sea in the Eocene (Nummulite) period, and the same applies to the 
Carpathian and Alpine ratiges. 

Speaking of physical environment, Professor Lobley has given 
evidence to show its limited influence on life. He has shown the 
great influence of the biological environment, with which I agree. 
Now the influence of the l)iological environment goes to support the 
theory of selection, or the “survival of the fittest.” Genesis is 
undoubtedly in harmony with what Professor Lobley has presented 
to us, the absence of any interference, or directivity. It does not 
occur in that wonderful chapter. The uniform flow is beautiful 
throughout. I mentioned before here that the Hebrew tense 
speaks of the incoming, the continuous, and these tenses are used 
forty-nine times and show the flow onward of God’s creation. 

Mr. Woodford Pilkington, M.Inst.C.K, expressed his con- 
currence with the views of the author. 

Professor Orchard. — I must thank Professor Lobley for bringing 
before us “ Biological Changes in Geological Time ” in a series of 
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most interesting views into which he has infused a warm glow. 
Anyone who has heard the description of that supposed scenery of 
the Cambrian age must have felt that to that solid and thorough 
knowledge which he possesses as a master in geology the author 
has added the enthusiasm not only of the investigator, but I may 
also say of the poet. 

There are one or two slight criticisms which the paper perhaps 
invites ; — 

The author laid great stress upon the persistency of types, upon 
the appearance of higher form.s before lower, also upon the sudden 
appearance of new forms. These facts are fatal to any theory of 
evolution whatsoever. With regard to the length of time 
geologically I do not know that I entirely go with the author. It 
is of course a matter of argument. 

With regard to heredity, variation, and environment, we have to 
remember that heredity, as has been pointed out by the first 
speaker, is not the cause of the change but the caiise of character- 
istics. Environment never changes the character, it only alters the 
outward appearance. 

With regard to variation, that never extends beyond the limits of 
the species. I do not see that these three forces, whatever you like 
to call them, these three processes, would apply to anything further 
than variation within species. Possibly the author did not intend 
that they should. 

On p. 109 the author seems to think that it is quite impossible, at 
least incredible, that God should have created lower forms after 
creating the higher. I do not see any ground for incredibility. Is * 
it not possible that the creation was allowed by Him to subserve 
interests of the subsisting forms as well of higher forms. As a 
matter of fact, it is certain that lower and higher have gone on 
continually. The only explanation that at all harmonises with the 
real facts of science is the old theory of “ special creation.” Nothing 
else is free from most serious difficulty. Nor do I see why we 
should have any objection to it. It is plainly said in Genesis that 
the days were completed periods ; the fact that the Hebrew tense 
would refer to the whole drama of creation, and not to the 
particular acts. 

Professor Hull. — Mr. Chairman, I entirely associate myself with 
the words of Professor Orchard and others who have expressed their 
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admiration of the manner in which this paper has been brought 
before us. Of course we all know Professor Lobley is a first-class 
authority on palaeontological matters ; and whether we agree with 
his views as to the origin and progress of species and forms or not, 
we must admit that he has handled his subject in a very eloquent 
and interesting manner. There are, however, several points, not so 
much connected with the pala'ontology as with the physiography of 
the subject, which I wish to call his attention to. In the first place, 
I do not go with him so far as he does regarding the extent of the 
destruction of the various formations which he indicates in his 
paper. 

He seems to suggest that the mountains of Wales and other 
mountain regions to the north of Wales and the British Isles 
were covered over by strata belonging to the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous periods. I do not think this was the case at all. This 
is a subject I have dealt with in a work which lies on the table and 
which I would ask Professor Lobley to look at and see if he does not 
agree with me. Unquestionably the Silurian region of Wales and 
the north of Scotland and the Carboniferous region forming the 
“ backbone of England ” were land surfaces at the time when the 
Oolites, the Cretaceous limestone (or the Chalk) were being formed in 
submerged areas to the south. The waters of these seas did not 
cover these old regions at all. They were land surfaces during that 
period, and therefore the destruction of these formations did not go 
on to the extent which the author of the paper seems to assume. 
These formations as they approached the old land surface gradually 
thinned out into thinner and thinner dimensions, and therefore 
were ultimately denuded round their margins on the uprising of the 
lands to their present position. 

With regard to the uniformity of denudation in these periods, 
I fear 1 cannot agree with the author of the paper. I think the 
denudation of strata may have been vastly more rapid in very 
ancient times than it is at the present day. One reason which may 
be adduced is the greater proximity of the moon to the earth in early 
geological times. If the moon was originally thrown off from the 
earth it inevitably increased its distance to its present state, where 
it seems to be permanently at a certain distance from the earth 
' owing lo the balance between gravitation and centrifugal force. 
During the period of gradual widening of the distance there must 
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have been a difference in the effect of attraction of the moon’s mass 
which would have affected powerfully the tides ; and supposing at a 
certain period, sav the Jurassic or the Old Bed Sandstone period, 
the moon was only one-half the distance from the earth that it is 
now, the effect of the attraction of our satellite would have been 
probably quadrupled to what it is at the present day. What would 
be the effect of that on the tides 1 The tides would rise and fall 
enormously to a greater extent than they do at the present day, 
and the result of that rise of the tides would be to produce an 
amount of denudation and erosion of the rocks vastly greater than 
is now the case. If the waters rose, say, four times higher along the 
coasts at that period than they do now, so the period of oscillation 
would have to take place in the same period, or as nearly’’ so as 
possible, and the effect of that upon the land would have been 
vastly greater than it is at the present day’.* This view was 
many years ago suggested by Sir Robert Ball, and it imprinted 
itself upon my mind as a phenomenon that has to be taken into 
consideration when we speak of the uniformity of these natural 
agencies of denudation and erosion in past geological times as 
compared with that of the present day. 

Professor Lobley. — I must express my thanks for the kind 
attention given to my paper, and so many points have been rai.sed 
I am afraid that I should have to take up as much time as it took 
to read it to reply to them ; but there are two or three points that 
have been put saliently. 

With regard to Professor Hull’s remarks about the amount of 
denudation, and the amount of destruction of the rocks, Professor 
Hull is a high authority, and I would pass that over. My estimates 
were round numbers and figures just to illustrate the point that 
a very large amount of the stratified and other rocks had been 
denuded away. I agree that some of the higher mountain regions 
of Scotland and Wales were above the sea during Jurassic times. 
I do not measure the amount of material which had been removed 
from either area. 

The geological map shows that a very large proportion of the 
iormations that have been there originally have been removed and 


* On the supposition that the diurnal rotation of the earth was what 
it is DOW. 
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destroyed by denudation, leaving only a small proportion in this 
limited area of the British Isles. I took the British Isles because 
they are better known. 

With regard to the uniformity ; I am not a rigid Uniformitarian, 
as has been suggested. I consider there has been a general 
uniformity in connection with the laws of nature, in the past, and 
that the positive evidence we have of slow deposition shows that 
the general inorganic conditions of the globe were similar from the 
Cambrian times to the present. 

The argument with respect to the proximity of the moon giving 
a greater tide is based on the assumption that the moon was half 
way to the earth in Jurassic times.* That is an assumption ; there 
is no proof. But we have positive proof on the other hand that 
there has been very slow deposition, and I read an extract from Sir 
A. Geikie to show that in the very old rocks, the Pre-Cambrian, 
you have absolute evidence of extremely slow deposit entirely 
analogous to the deposit of the present time, and that we see ripple 
marks and sand marks in very old rocks, Pre-Cambrian rocks, and 
we must come to the conclusion that these inorganic conditions were 
going on very similar to the present day. That there was a great 
sweeping of material together in some small areas, there may 
have been, but the general rule is that you find evidences of deposit 
quite similar to the deposit that is going on at the present time. 

The Chairman. — At this late time it does not become me to say 
very much. What strikes me is the very short time man has had to 
see what has been going on. We are all agreed that the paper has 
been both interesting, learned and picturesquely written, and I think 
we ought to give our best thanks to the author, Professor Lobley. 

The Meeting closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


Communication. 

Rev. Dr. Irving. — Professor Lobley has given to the Institute a 
paper which will no doubt prove useful to many of the members 


* This was only stated as an hypothesis, the actual distance may have 
been more or less. — E. H. 
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who are not express students of geology. To a student of geology, 
however, it contains little of anything beyond what he is familiar 
with ; and it fails to rise much above the text-book way of looking 
at geological and palaeontological facts. One looks in vain for help 
from it towards that higher “philosophy,” which aims at the 
correlation of results obtained in that department, with those 
arrived at in other branches of research, the very raison £Hre of the 
Victoria Institute. We find the usual old and stale arguments to 
support the demand of the mere geologist to make unlimited drafts 
upon the bank of time, including the fallacy of attempting to 
compute time-duration from relative thickness of strata (a sort of 
carpenter’s rule method) ; while the argument from the fractional 
portions of stratified formations or systems of rocks is drawn from 
too limited an area as to its facts, and seems to overlook the larger 
factor of the permanence of ocean-basins. The persistency of 
lower forms and types both in the vegetable and the animal kingdom 
has long been a common-place of palajontology ; they remain and 
abide, while through evolutionary differentiation the fact of advance 
from the lower to the higher, as to structure and function, is patent 
enough. No one can well question the potency of the factor of 
change of environment throughout ; and it is well to emphasise the 
fact that our data for determining the actual extinction of species 
is very far from complete as yet. 

Unfortunately, it seems to me, the mind of the author of the 
paper is insufficiently emancipated from the uniformitarian dogma 
of the Lyell School, which very few capable geologists are prepared 
to swear by in the present day. One would like to see the paper 
permeated a little more with the spirit of what Professor Lapworth 
has styled the “ New Geology,” as it has advanced to a large extent 
under the leadership of the master-mind of Professor Suess of 
Vienna, at whose feet even men like Sir A.. Geikie seem to be 
willing to sit as disciples. The paper before the Institute seems to 
practically roll up the pages of the last decade or two of geological 
progress. It is only through Lyellian spectacles that the author’s 
imagination can see the vision of what he portrays to us with 
some vividness (on page 104) as having constituted terrestrial scenery 
in Cambrian times ; a picture far too much overdrawn for Silurian 
or evea later palseozoic time, as we may see if we recollect (as some 
of the master-minds of geology have taught) that there is no 
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evidence of any extensive elevation of land above the hydrosphere 
of the globe before (at the earliest) the Devonian age. One might do 
worse than recommend to Professor Lobley’s notice the views 
propounded (as inductions from a far wider range of facts) by such 
masters of the science as Professor Hermann Credner and Professor 
Zittel, to whose works references have been given in a foot note to 
page 81 of the paper read by the present writer on January 15th, 
1906. 

To come to closer quarters, I raise an objection against Mr. 
Lobley’s animadversions upon some remarks I made at a meeting of 
the Institute last year ; becausw they imply misunderstanding on his 
part, and misconstruction of what I said on that occasion. He has 
no right whatever to drag in the hypothesis of the “ supernatural,” 
which is a rather foolish term, though a favourite one with minds of 
a certain order. The deterioration of which he speaks in detailed 
instances is a fact which he assumes in rather too easy a fashion ; 
and he seems to supply no standard by which such deterioration 
can be gauged. 

In a sense, no doubt, it is true in some cases — as in the case of 
the Permian fauna as compared with the Carboniferous, as I pointed 
out in various papers years ago. The advance of the whole fauna 
and flora of the globe is what we have to consider, and not to 
attempt to construct theory upon these or tliose details. That 
advance towards higher types, and towards a greater multiplicity of 
them, has been along many lines, some of which are seen (or at 
least appear) in the light of such an imperfect geologic record as 
we possess, to reach their vanishing points ; but of these we can only 
fairly judge by considering their place in the totality of progressive 
advance. 

Deterioration of a given set of organisms under more unfit 
conditions of environment is but the correlative of advance under 
favourable conditions ; it eliminates the old notion of sudden {qud 
miraculous) extinctions, but that is simply “ slaying the slain.” 
We may fairly contend that such cases teach merely the sub- 
ordination of the interests of the individual to the economy of the 
whole. That that economy is all under “ the reign of Law ” no one 
questions ; but the mere geologist claims too much when he assumes 
that the gi'eat and deep questions, as to what really emstitutes “ law," 
can be settled by what appear on his single plane of mental vision. 

I 2 
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Far wider was the outlook of one who could write of Nature 
“ From scaled cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘ A thousand types are gone ; 

I care for nothing, all shall go.’ ”* 

But that leads us into regions of thought which require other 
faculties of perception than those which geology can furnish to the 
human mind, as I have attempted to some extent to show in my 
recent paper. 


Reply by Pkofessoe Lobley. 

Dr. Irving is dissatisfied that my paper is not one quite different 
from what it was intended to be — a plain and concise exposition of 
geological facts and deductions, required hy a previous paper for 
the consideration of an Institute not mainly, or even largely, 
geological, and so necessarily containing much that is well known 
to geologists in addition to many facts that, so far as I am aware, 
have not been before stated. One would have thought that an 
attempt to do this would have been approved by a lover of geology, 
but instead of approval it is met by Dr. Irving with the reverse. 

The “regions of thought” and “higher philosophy,” to which 
allusion is made, are outside the scope of my paper, and I am 
unable to understand how any “ New Geology ” can invalidate 
ascertained facts and sound deductions, which must remain good for 
all time. 


* Tennyson’s In Mcmoriam. 
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Colonel MaCKiklav in the Chair. 


The Minutee of the last Mtjetin" were read and confirmed, and the 
Rev. John Urquhart waa elected a Member. 


The following pajier was read by the Author ; — 

TUB BIBLE PEDIGREE OF THE NATIONS OF THE 
WORLD, as attested and expanded hy ancient Records and 
Traditions, and hy early aiui lony-lastiny national Names. 
By Martin L. Rouse, Esq., B.L. 

Section I. Jathet and Gomer. 

A PRIZE was recently awarded by the Victoria Institute 
for the best essay that set forth the Bearing of recent 
Oriental Discovery upon Old Testament History. The subject 
of the following pages embraces that field of evidence within 
the wider one of pagan records and traditions at large, while it 
has the narrower aim of confirming only one section of the 
sacred history contained iu the Bible. But it equally accords 
with the general objects of our Society ; and it is meant only 
to be introductory to a much more comprehensive treatise, 
which, if my life is spared, I shall give to my leaders aud feUow- 
workers here. Confiding, then, in your sympathy, I take the 
first step in tabulating my own and other men’s researches upon 
an early and most important section of Bible History, to test 
its trustworthiness both by the unwitting agreement of the 
sculptors and scribes of Egypt and Shinar, and by that of the 


♦ Monday, February 1 9th, 1906. 
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geographers, historians, and poets of Greece and Rome — a 
section, which until recent years, was little handled by scholars, 
and yet which should have a deep interest for the thoughtful 
in every nation ; for it is the section which claims to prove that 
all nations are akin and, with the help of other Biblical 
allusions, to show what are the channels of their kinship. 

It is many years since I first made the Tenth Chapter of 
Genesis a special study, endeavouring to find out what nations, 
ancient and modern, bore the names there ascribed to the 
immediate descendants of Noah’s sons and, if possible, to assign 
an ancestor among these for every nation existing now. 
Having, to start with, only the clues given by Adam Clarke in 
his Bible commentary (for I had not then thought even of 
Josephus), I eagerly scanned Kiepert’s Ancient Atlas, Smith's 
Smaller Classical Lictionar>/y and the English Cydopwdia, until 
I had modified and greatly expanded Clarke’s identifications 
with a great network of evidence. The result was fourfold : 
firstly, I found that most of the nations identified were already 
of large size long before the Christian era (as we should expect 
them to have been, if they became distinct in language and 
government as early as that striking chapter tells ns, namely, 
between the third and fourth generation after tire Flood)* * * § ; 
secondly, that those which were stated to be descended from a 
particular son of Noah had, as a rule, a closer affinity in 
language with one another than with those whose descent was 
traced from a different son ; thirdly, that they surrounded the 
plains of Shinar (whence the Bible states them to have become 
diffused), but surrounded no other region in a complete ring, 
leaving no gap, and in two rings beyond this, which would have 
been complete but for intervening seas ; and lastly, that the 
great majority of existing peoples were embraced in the 
enumeration, so that further knowledge was likely to show that 
the rest were embraced also. 

The reading since then of what old Josephus said upon the 
subjectt of Professor Sayce’s treatisest and of Dr. Ifinches’ 
remarks in his latest work§ besides a dip into De Morgan’s 
account of his exploration in Elam, have much augmented my 
knowledge and have made those results more apparent, by 


* Compare chap, x, 25, with ver. 6 and chap, xi, 10-16. 

t In his Antiquities, Bk. I, chap. vi. 

I In his Fresh Light /) om the Ancient Monuments and the Higher Critics 
and the Monuments. 

§ I'he Old Testament in the Light of Historical Records, etc. 
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bringing to bear upon them more ancient records than those of 
Greece and Eome from lands nearer to what the Bible declares 
and observation proves to be the centre of the great dispersion. 
But such results if established confirm the absolute accuracy 
of the table ; while a complete and accurate table of descents, 
considering that every head of a family in the second generation 
at least spoke a different language, could not have been imrked 
out by original investigation as late as even a hundred years 
after the dispersion. It must, therefore, have either been 
written down by a patriarch within a generation or so after the 
event or else have been told to a later writer by the Great 
Disposer of events Himself. 

What object could He have had, some might, however, ask, 
in either preserving or revealing a perfectly accurate pedigree 
of the nations ? Surely that it might be evident to all who 
afterwards read His “ oracles ” and sacred history that He has 
indeed “made of one blood all nations of men,” that the 
ancestors of all once had an equal knowledge of Him and 
access to Him, and that the history of His previous dealings with 
and promises to the ])atriarchs from Adam down to the sons of 
Noah belongs equally to all men. Among those promises there 
stands ] ire-eminent tliat of tlie hard-won victory of redemption, 
when “ the woman's seed ” should “ bruise tlie seiqient’s head.”* 

IjCt us then unroll this ancient jiedigree, examine this title 
deed, which, if it is indeed genuine, enables all men to claim 
descent from ance.stor.s with whom for themselves and their heirs 
in all ages God made His first great covenants of grace. 

At the very outset of the genealt^y, a coincidence meets us 
in the name of Noah’s own son Japheth.f It will lie observed 
that the Bible gi\ es Javan as the name of t^ie third son of 
Japheth, and, after enumerating the sons of Javan, it says, “ By 
these were the isles (or coastlands)! of the nations divided.” 
Now this description possibly might lie intended to apply to all 
the nations descended from Japheth, whose prime founders have 
just been individually mentioned, but it certainly does apply to 
the nations or tribes that sprang from the persons named in the 
last foregoing verse — the sons of Javan : for the Grecian people 
have from remote prehistoric times inhabited not only the 


♦ Gen. iii, 15. 

t This name is written as J&pfa6th in its first two occurrences and 
thrice besides (including Gen. x, 1) ; as Jgphgth also five times (including 
Gen. X, 2), and as Jgphgt once (in Gen. ix, 27). 

I Gen. X, 6 , RY. margin. 
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eastern and western coasts of the jEgean Sea, but the innumer- 
able islands which lie between them ; while every time that 
Greece is noticed in the Old Testament it is called Javan,* 

But this Bible statement of the parentage of Javan, or the 
Greek nation, strangely tallies with the Greeks’ own account of 
their origin. Ouranos and Gaia (Heaven and Earth), said they, 
had six sons and six daughters ; and of this family only one 
— lapetos by name — had a human progenyt : marrying 
Klymene.t a daughter of Okeanos (the Ocean), he had by 
her Prometheus and three other sons ; Prometheus begot 
Deukalion (who was the Grecian Noah, saved with his wife 
alone through a world-wide flood) ; and Deukalion begot 
Hellen, the reputed father of the Hellenes or Greeks. Nay 
more — if we proceed a step further, we tind that Hellen himself 
had a grandson named Ion ; and in Homer’s poetry the rank and 
file of the Greeks are commonly called 'laovev, or Jabne8§ 
(between the a and the short o of which, as in like cases, 
phUologers read the lost digamma, making it 'laFovf;, or 
Javones) ; while .^schylus in his play of “ The Persians ” twice 
makes Xerxes’ mother call the European Greeks by this 
name.ll 

The agreement in detail of the names of Javan's sons given 
in our chapters witli those of the Grecian tribes scattered 
around the ^Egean Sea and the Levant I hope to show in rny 
next paper ; but for the present this much is proved : the 
Greeks by their traditions, equally with the Bible record, 
claimed Japheth or JapetH as their first human ancestor: they 


* Tlie two clearest references under that name to its history being 
found in Dan. xi, 2, where Xerxes’ invasion of it is foretold, and in 
Dan. viii, 6-8, 20-22, where a prophecy is made of the oonnuest of the 
Persian empire by a king of Greece, and the subsequent fourfold division 
of his own dominions. 

t As for the other children of Ouranos and Gaia, Oceanus and Tethys 
iutermajrrying Ijecame the parents of all the nymphs of river and sea ; 
and similarly Hyperion and Theia became the parents of Helios, SelCnS, 
and EOs (the Sun, Moon and Dawn), Coens and Phmbe of the gisldesses 
Leto and Asteria, and Cronus and Rhea of Zeus, Poseidon, and other 
gods; Themis (by Zeus) bore the Hours and the Pates, while Mnemosyne 
(by Zeus) gave birth to the Muses ; and, lastly, Crius (by Eurybia) 
begot Astraeus, who in turn begot the Winds and the Stars. 

f Reverting in the body of my text to the Greek k in proper names in 
place of the often misleading Latin c, I have kept the « for its original 
purpose, which was to represent the sound of the Greek v, the same as 
that of tlie French u. 

See Gladstone, Homer (Macmillan), pp. 102, 103. 

II IL 178, 663. T Cp. page 126, note t. 
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ascribed to him as immediate parents Heaven and Earth, which 
is just what after the lapse of ages would naturally be said of 
any one of the three patriarchs who first after the flood began 
to repeople the world ; and they ascribed to him as consort a 
daughter of the Ocean, which was more natural still, seeing that 
in the ark he had lived with his wife on the bosom of the 
Ocean all the great while that it lay spread over the older 
world. That Noah, under the name of Deukalion, should be 
said to have been the grandson of .Taphet instead of being his 
father, will not greatly aurpri.se us, when we remember the vast 
gap in time (about 1500 years) that severs the Flood and the 
Dispersion from the earliest Greek writings in which we can 
read such traditions — those of Homer, which are placed roundly 
in 850 B.C., and those of Hesiod, wliieh are fixed at about 7d5 
B.C., and when we further perceive tlie legends to be so jumbled 
that sometimes Klymene is called the wife of Japetos, some- 
times of his nephew Helios (tlie Sun) and sometimes of his son 
Prometheus. That the Grecian Noali aiul the Grecian Japliet, 
on the other hand, come .so close together in genealogy points 
to an original agreement between the Greek narrative and the 
Bible. 

Leaving .Taphet himself, let us now look at his sons and 
named grand.sons m detail. 

The sacred text runs (in verses 2 and — 

“ The sons of Japheth; Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and 
Javan, and Tubal, audi Mesheeb, ami Tiras. And the sons of 
Gomer ; Ashkenaz, and lUphath, and Togainiah.”* 

Heroilotus (who wrote his historo-geogra])hy about 450 B.C.) 
tells Us ot a nation called the Kiminerioi, who had formerly 
dwelt along the northern shores of the Pontos Euxinos, or 
Black Sea, and in the peninsula which we now call the Crinim, 
but who had been driven from their seats by the Scythians, 
and, passing lound the eastern end of that sea, had overrun 
Western Asia in tlie reign of Ardys, king of Lydia (G74 to 626 
B.c.)t and had actually taken his capital, Sardis, near the 
Atgeaii Sea, but were at length driven out jf Asia by his 
giandsoii Alyattes (615 to 559 b.c.)^ 


* In the original GOnifir, MSgOg, Madai, Javan, Thiibhal MSshfikh, 
Thiran, AalikSnOz, Illphath, and ThOgarmab. The names always recur 
with this spelling, except that Thttbal is sometimes written with long u 
or short a and thrice with plain T, that AshkenOz is written Ashkenaz in 
Jeremiah and Tbogarmab TOgSmi-ah twice in Ezekiel, and that Ripbath is 
also read Diphath for in 1 Chron. i (but Josephus has Ripbath). 

+ Her. IV, 11, and I, 15. 1 Her, I, 16, 
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With the latter part of this story practically agree the annals 
of Assyria : King Esarhaddon, as they tell, when a people named 
the Gimmir^ had attacked his kingdom, under their leader 
Teispes, met them on his northern frontier and defeated them 
in a great battle (b.c. 677), and so forced them to turn westward 
into Asia Minor. A little later, Gugu (whom Herodotus called 
Gyges and the immediate predecessor of Ardys) sent an embassy 
to Assur-baniapli, Esarhaddon’s successor, with costly presents 
and two Gimmiric chieftains whom the Lydian King had 
captured with his own hand, entreating his help against the 
GimmirM, who were then invading his land. But help was 
delayed, partly because it wa.s difficult to find an interpreter of 
the Lydian tongue ; and Gugu, though he found another ally, 
was defeated and slain by the invaders. His successor, Ardys, 
by swearing fealty to Assur-baniapli, obtained bis help and 
ultimate victory over them. (Still it may have been reserved 
for Ardys’s grandson to drive them out of the region).* * * § 

As regards the earlier part of the narrative of Herodotus, it 
is true so far as this, that the Kimmerioi did once inhabit the 
southern part of Russia, between the Don and the Tyras, or 
Dniester, including the peninsula which hems in the Sea of 
Azov : for Herodotus speaks of castles known to their successors 
as Kimmerian that flecked the region in his time, and of the 
grave of the royal tribe of the Kimmerioi, all slain in civil 
strife, which was still to be seen by the Tyras ;-f* and Strabo 
(71-14 B.C.) says that in his day the chief port on the Palus 
Maeotis, or Sea of Azov, was called the Kimmerian Village, 
and states that the capital once stood upon the peninsula guarded 
by a rampart and a moat which crossed the isthmus and to 
our own time there stand the mounds of Eski Krim (Old Krim) 
marking the site of this prehistoric town. The Kimmerian 
straits and ferry no longer bear the names by which Herodotus 
knew them : but the Tartars, when they conquered the peninsula 
in 1236 A.D., called it Krim ; and as Krim-Tartary it was known 
to the Russians until they regained its possession and, dropping 
Tartary, expanded Krim into Crimea.§ 

But the statement of the cause and manner of the Kimmerian 
invasion of Asia Minor, although Strabo accepts it, may easily 


* Sayce, Freih Light, p. 37, and Higher Critia, p. 124-125 ; Pinches, 

Old Test, and Hist. Records, p. 390. 

+ Her. lY, 12, 11. t Strabo, XI, ii, 5. 

§ Smith’s Diet, of Class. Qeog., “Cimmerii”; Lng. Cyd., “Crimea” 
and “ Russia ” ; Chambers’ Cyel., “ Crimea." 
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be confuted both on general grounds and through other details 
of Herodotus’ own story. 

The mountain chain of the Caucasus is 670 miles long as the 
crow flies, and for one-fourth of its length itself skirts the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, while at the opposite, or south- 
western end, it all but reaches to the Caspian Sea. There is a 
pass at this point, called the Kaspiai Pylai (or Caspian Gates), 
which Herodotus distinctly says that the Kimmerioi did not 
cross, because the Scythians in pursuing them crossed it, got 
into Media, and lost their prey ; and there is just one other pass, 
right in the middle of the chain, which is no less than 8,000 
feet high.* What the Scythians were pursuing the Kimmerioi 
for it is hard to make out, when the latter had so readily vacated 
their lands for them ; but hard indeed it is to conceive that this 
nation fled eastward for six or seven hundred miles from their 
enemies (as the maps will show), and finished by making this 
tremendous ascent with their women and childi-en and household 
goods while all the time they knew that there were vast 
untenauted plains and forests to the west of them, which 
centuries later absorbed untold millions of men. 

But again, Herodotus tells us that the Scytliians came upon 
them from the east, that the royal trite alone was bold enough 
to vote for battle, instead of flight, that discussion grew so hot 
that it ended in mortal coiutet between them, and the rest of 
the Kimmerioi, and that the royal trite were all .slain and 
buried in one common grave neai- the river Tyras. Now this 
river lay far to the west of the places that in this historian’s 
time retained the name Kimmerian. It is therefore perfectly 
clear that these Kimmerioi fled from theii' enemies not eastward, 
but westward ; so they certainly could not have teen the same 
GimmirSa, who in their raiding march are found first, far east- 
ward in Assyria, and then far westward at Sardis ; although 
they may have been related to them as New Englanders are to 
Englishmen now. 

The question is whether there were not Gimmir^ already 
settled in Asia at the same time as the Kimmerioi occupied that 
southern tract of Kussia. 

Now, prior to Esarhaddon’s defeat of this people, we find a 
prayer of his to the Sun-God, beseeching him for succour, 
because “ Kastarit, lord of the city of Kar-kassi and Marmiti- 
arsu, lord of the city of the Medes,” had revolted against him. 


* Smith’s Diet, and Eng. Cgcl., “ Caucasus.’ 
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and their soldiers, together with those “ of the Gimmirda, of 
the Medes, and of the Minni, had captured the city of Kisassu.”* 
But Media, as all know, lies to the north-east of Assyria ; and it 
is generally agreed, and can be readily proved from cuneiform 
literature, that the Miimi stretched from Media to the north of 
Assyria, while Kar-kassi was probably a town of the Kassi, who 
inhabited the chain of mountains east of Assyria and Babylonia ; 
but whether it was there, or, as Professor Sayce thinks, in 
Armenia, it is manifest that the Gimmiraa had already been in 
the region just north-east of A883’Tia long enough to make 
friends with divers nations there ; and, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, we may reasonably infer that even then it was 
their proper home. And, bearing in mind that our genealogj' 
gives Ashkenaz as the eldest son of Gomer, when we find in 
a RibHcal prophecy, Ashkenaz as a “ kingdom ” groujied in con- 
federacy with “Ararat ” (or Armenia)f “ and Minni ” and with the 
kingdoms “ of the Medes, we are sure that the eldest branch of 
Gomer’s descendants, at all events, formed at the time of the 
prophecy (about b.c. 600) a settled state in that very region, and 
had not been driven out of Asia. Their site is furtlier fixed for 
us in the first century a.d. by Josephus, who says, “ Of the three 
sons of Gomer, Aslikenaz founded the Ashkenazians, who are 
now called by the Greeks Eheginians ;”§ and, since there are only 
two places recorded in ancient geography whose inhabitants 
could have borne this name — Rhegium in southern Italy and 
Rhagae in north-western Media, and the former was a city 
that had been founded by the Greeks themselves, the latter 
must be the city intended — a place important enough to bestow 
a well-known tribal name, for it was the greatest in all Media. 

Agaiu, the Armenians have always declared that they are 
descended from Haik, a son of Tliogarmah and grandson of 
Gomer, II while their northern neighbours the Georgians, whose 
language resembles theirs, maintain that they themselves are 
descended from a brother of his named Karthlos (their own 
name for themselves being Karthlians), and further that the 
Lesghians, who live just on the other side of the Caucasus aud 
whose Grecian name was I^egai, are sprung from a third 
brother called Legis.f But more, Josephus, who in his Greek 

* Sayce, Higher Critice, 485. t The Assyrian “ Urardhu.” 

t Jer. li, 27, 28. 

' § Ant. I, vi, 1, Dindorf 's Greek text, which I quote throughout. 

II Eng, Cgcl. “Armenia.” 

IT Bryce, Trmecaiicatia and Ararat, 104 (cp. Eng. Cycl. “ Caucasus,” and 
Kiepert’s Atlat Antigum). 
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citation of Genesis x, 3, instead of Thogarmah has ThoTgames,* 
says that he was the father of the “ Thorgainaians, who, as the 
Greeks resolved, were called Phrygians”; and, in keeping with 
this, Herodotus tells us that in Xerxes’ vast army, which was 
composed of contingents from all countries under his sway, 
“ The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists, were anned in 
the Phrygian fashion. Both nations,” he continues, “ were 
under the command of Artochmes, who was married to one of 
the daughters of Darius ” ; and this common equipment and 
command extended to no other contingent in that great array .+ 

Thus the third branch of Gomer’s family are shown to have 
formed, long before our era, several of the large and well- 
established nations of Asia Minor, whose territory ran through 
three-fourths of the length east and west of modern Turkey-in- 
Asia. The prophet Ezekiel speaks of “ the house of Togarmah 
of the north quarters. The appellation is embedded in the 
description of a still future conflict; but whether it refers to 
Togarmah’s tribes as they were located then or as they lie now, 
it is equally correct; for from beyond the Caucasus up to 
Ararat the Lesghiansand Georgians are still spread, and, though 
the name of Phrygian died out with the Eoman enq>ire, the 
Armenians (who we may infer have absorbed their Phrygian 
kinsfolk) now stretch their name and nation in clumps and 
chains from Ararat to the Levant and to the .^Egean Sea. 

Of the second branch we have yet to speak, or speak more 
definitely. The statement of Josephus is, “ Riphath founded 
the Eiphathaioi, now called Paphlagones.” Herodotus, after 
speaking of the vestiges of the Kiinmerioi on the northern 
shore of tlie Euxine, says, “ It a 2 >pcars likeicise that the 
Kimmerioi, when they fled into Asia to escape the Scythians, 
made a settlement in the peninsula where the Greek city of 
Sinope was afterwards built. ”§ The language 8how.s that this is 
only an inference drawn from his finding Kimmerioi or else 


♦ Bryce. The final h in this name and in Elishah of ver. 4 he 
omiiB, simply because there was no proper way of representing it in 
Greek writing. T Her. Vll, 73. 

1 If we adopt the revised rendering (as I ought rather in consistency 
to nave done) “in the uttermost parts of tlie north," we have concord 
again, though not so obviously ; for the Armenians now are spread in 
abundance all over the southern coast-land of the Black Sea, which then 
would have been accounted “ the uttermost parts of the north,” much as 
Sheba in Southern Arabia was counted “the uttermost parts of the 
south ’’ in the Saviour’s time (Matt, xii, 42, and Luke xi, 31). 

§ IV, 12. 
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their traces there, and from his “putting more faith," as he 
says,* in the story he gives of their expulsion by the Scythians 
and their arrival in Asia as invaders “than in any other 
account" of the founding of the Scythian empire. All we 
know is that he found that Kimmerioi had settled, and perhaps 
were still established on that peninsula ; and that peninsula is 
in Paphlagonia. 

But, turning our thoughts afresh to the northern shore, 
where Kimmerioi had dwelt in numbers before they made way 
for Scythians, it is remarkable that the name of Eiphath, head 
of our second branch, finds a distant echo in the geography of 
the Greeks. 

The Grecian poets from an early period, and the geographers 
and historians after them, speak of a range of mountains called 
Eipaian, from whose caves and hollows the cutting blasts of 
Boreas, or the north-wind, blew, and beyond which, according 
to some of the authors, dwelt the Hyperborei, secure from 
these rough gales, in calm serenity ; and, while Lucan places in 
the range the source of the Tanais, or Don, it appears from 
the geography of Ptolemy and Marcian to bo the straggling 
■chain of low hills which divides the rivers flowing to the 
Euxine from those that flow to the Baltic.f Pliny and the 
writers that succeeded him have, it is true, spelt the name for 
us with initial Rh ; but the writers that went before him all 
wrote it with unaspirated EJ bringing it closer to Eiphath, 
which is the more striking in that initial r goes without 
aspiration in only two other names or words in the Grecian 
tongue. That the Greeks should have shortened Eiphathaian 
into Eipaian, is not stranger than that they should abbreviate 
Skolotoi (the true name given by Herodotus)§ into Skythai (or 
•Scythians) or that the Eomans should know as Gauls a people 
who among themselves were known first as Galatai and then as 
KeltaL 

The Eipaian Mountains, or Hills, were thus the natural 
northern boundary of the south Eussiau Kimmerioi, yet were 
too insignificant in themselves to have obtained a descriptive 
geographical name ; but, just as Mount Alaunus is first heard 
of when the AJauni, or Alans, have first entered Europe, and is 
vaguely placed at divers points north of them by different 
"Writers, 11 thus evidently taking its name from the people whose 


* Her. IV, 11, 

+ Smith, Diet. Class. Geog., “ Bhipaei Montes.” 

J ibid, § IV, 6. II Smith, Diet. Class. Geog., “ Alani.” 
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boundary it was, so we may infer was it with the Eipaian 
Mountains — they were the northern border of the Eiphaian 
Kimmerioi, and took their name from these, the cliildren of 
Kiphath, the second branch of Gomer’s race. 

But, while in eastern Europe the Kimmerioi did not extend 
northward beyond those hills, in the middle of our coutiiieiit 
at least as early as Hoiiier’s time we find them settled much 
further to the north ; for thus does the bard allude to them in 
his tale of the wanderings of Ulysses : — 

Now she was nearing the bounds of the deep-flowing Ocean 
And there lie both the country and city of Kimmerian men. 

Who are covered with thick air and cloud. Nor ever does 
The gleaming sun look down on them with his rajs, 

N either when he mounts up to the starry sky, 

Nor when he turns back from heaven and moves towards earth. 
Arriving there we drove the ship ashore, and thence the tree-fruits 
Took. And we our very selves again did go against the stream of 
Ocean, 

Until we reached the land whereto Circe had directed us. 

Odyssey I, 22. 

It is evident that under this description Homer could not have 
meant to refer to the Kiiuuierians of Southern Russia ; for the 
Grecian navigators who brought him news of tliese would at the 
outset have told him that they lived along the northern shore of 
the Black Sea, and it would have been unreason, transcending 
the most poetic fancy, to assume that they also lived on 
the southern shore of the distant Ocean. The idea of this 
expanse of water completely encircling the habitable world 
beyond doubt arose from the combined reports of Greek 
seamen sailing under adventurous Phamician captains to and 
along the Baltic Sea and of those gatherers of amber who at an 
early period brought their precious ware from the Baltic down 
to the Adriatic Sea, telling how the Atlantic Ocean was 
continued north-eastward by the German Ocean, and that again 
eastward and northward by the Baltic, and further east (as 
rumour perchance added) by the Gulf of Finland. It was from 
such informants that Homer must have heard the tale which 
he elsewhere tells, of a land where a man who could dispense 
with sleep might earn double wages, as there was hardly any 
night. As Gladstone rightly infers, in his chapter on the great 
poet’s geography, one of the travellers he talked with must 
have visited the far north in summer-time and the otlier in 
winter; and hence he places the land of twofold sunshine 
Ireside Ocean in the west and the Kimmerian land of gloom. 
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beside Ocean in the east* (for Ulysses half circled the earth 
upon Ocean’s tide ere his bark returned to civilised shores and 
well-known harbours). Now, jutting out into what both Strabo 
and Tacitus describes as the northern reach of Ocean is the 
peninsula of Denmark, which Posidonius, who wrote about 
ninety years before the Christian era, and Strabo, who wrote 
ten years after it, and other geographers of those times 
knew as the Cimbric Chersonesus, inhabited in their time 
by the nation of the Cimbri, whose name is uttered by scholars 
generally as Kimhri.] Of these people and their country Tacitus 
thus writes :l “ The Cimbri nearest to the Ocean occupy the 
same bulge§ in Germany, now a little state but very great in 
renown ; and the traces of their ancient reputation remain widely 
spread — camps on both shores.!! and enclosures by the extent of 
which you may measure the mass and the troop.s of the nation 
and the belief to be placed in tlie existence of so great an 
army.” These Kimbri, then, I believe to be the Kimmerioi of 
whom Homer wrote ; and I may add that the belief that they 
were one people with the Kimmerioi of Southern Russia was 
held by Posidonius and Strabo, and is common among historians 
in our own day.H 

In speaking as he does of the decline of the Kimbri in power 
and population, Tacitus of course had in mind the mighty 
invasion of the more genial and fruitful regions of central and 
southern Europe in the years 113 to 101 n.c., when, in leagne 
with the Teutones, another northern people, but marching by a 
different route, the Kimbri passed into Noricum (or Austria 
Proper) and Illyricum, hack into Switzerland, whore they were 
joined by two Keltic tribes (the Tigurini and Ambrones), through 
Gaul into Spain (where they remained three years), and back 
into Italy. The whole host is said by Roman writers to have 


■* Gladstone, Homer, p. 60. 

+ Posidonius and Strabo, VII, ii, 1, p. 292, and presumably all other 
Greek geographers write the name KijiSpat ’. and by philologists and 
reformers of the English pronunciation of Latin n and g are always 
uttered hard (as k and as g in gan), though it is arguable whether before 
e and i they were not sometiines uttered as in Italian they are, like g 
twice in ginger and c twice in (werone. 

I Germania, xxxvii. 

§ The word is sinw, but refers to the ingene flexus in Septentrionem 
along which the Frisians and Chanci were spread (c. xxxv). 

II Utraqvs ripd, which probably means on both banks (of the Elbe 
at its estuary), although no river has been hinted at. 

T See Smith, Diet. Claes. Geog.,when it is simply dismissed as fanciful. 
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contained 300,000 fighting men ; while they liad with them a 
much larger number of women and children. The latter fact 
shows that they intended to settle in the south ; but meanwhile 
they unscrujmlously plundered the tribes whom they passed 
through. Four consular armies, besides lesser forces, were 
utterly defeated by the barbanans, usually by the Kimbri in 
particular ; but Kirnbn and Teiitones were alike out-generalled 
by the famous Cains Marius, and were utterly annihilated, the 
women putting an end to their lives when they saw their 
husbands slain.* 

The record of Cimbric settlement in Denmark or its near 
neighbourhood would seem to have been retained up to the 
present hour by a seaimrt on the southern coast of Sweden 
which from remote times has borne the name of Cimbrishamn, 
or the Cimbri’s Haven; and in the little fishing village of 
Kivik, close by, there still staiuls an ancient monument “which 
has been supposed to be Keltic, but which is considered by 
Professor S. Nillsou to represent ceremonies of Phoenician Baal- 
'W’orship.’'t That the Kimbri wore of Keltic race we shall 
presently prove, and that the Kelts, as distinct from the Teutons, 
had a worship allied to the I'hcenician is coming more and 
more to be believed , but, if the monument be truly Phoenician, 
not Keltic, it tenils to show how early those regions were visited 
by ships from the Hast, and how Homer may have got his 
information about the northern Kimmerioi, or Kimbroi. 

Moving again to the west, we come in this land of ours to 
a people who from time immemorial have called themselves 
Cymri or Gymri (pronouimed Kfimrl and Giimrl) and whom 
Englishmen proper know as Welsh, simply because to their 
early forefathers, as to the Germans now, Wi'kh meant foreign. 
The double form of the native name is accounted for by the fact 
that in the Welsh tongue the final letter of one word often 
determines whether the initial sound of the next shall be k or 
hard g (the same rule prevailing as to d and t) : but, if the 
Welsh too belong to Goiuer’s f.imily, we can the more readily 
understand bow portions of this should in one country have 
been known as Kimmerioi and in another as Gimmiraa. And 
as for the h in Cimbri, or Kimbri, that is only like the euphonic 
fi that the French and we Englisli have inserted in numbei' 
(once the Latin numerun) and that we have slipped into our own 


* Smith, Shorter Hist. Home, et passim. 

t Murray's Handbook of Denmark, Sweden and Horwag (1871). 
“ Chrislianstad.” 

K 
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words nimol and slu7nerian, turning them into jiimble and slumber, 
Moreover, our own island presents us, at the same time, with an 
analogy to this change and a further link in the chain of 
evidence ; for that part of England which lies nortli of the 
Mersey River and has the Pennine Mountains for its eastern 
wall, and which the Anglo-Saxons failed to conquer for about 
four hundred years, was known to them as Ciuiierland, or 
Cumbreland, and as Cumberland a large section of it is known 
to ourselves to-day. One with the Welsli too, during that 
conquest, as both language and history show, were the men of 
Cornwall and of Brittany ;• so that the name Kumri also 
applies to them. 

And furtlier, as is generally known, the literature ancient and 
modern of the nati\'e Irish and of the Highlaud Scots and the 
vestiges of the old Oaulisli tongue that have (lesceiuh'd to us prove 
that Erse, Gaelic, and Gaulisli were neaily related t(j Welsh, so 
that the whole of Prance and of tlie British Isles was once in- 
habited by a homogeneous peo})le sjjeakiiig !i language akin to 
modern Kumric, a language whicli we call Keltic. That the 
Welsh should difl'er in api)earanee and somewhat in language 
from the Erse and the Gaels is accounted for by a pr'esumed 
early colonization of south-west Britain from Spain, an idea first 
mooted by Tacitus, who says ; " The <lark faces of tlu' Silures and 
theii' usually curly locks, coupled with the fact that Sjiain lies 
over against them, create a belief tliat ancient Ibei ians crossed 
over and took possesion of this region as a settlement.’'f Butr in 
spite of foreign admi.xtures, wlien Sir Itichard Garnett examined 
a list of Erse monosyllables given in an Irish grammar he found 
that out of 270 no fewer than 140 had the same sense and origin 
as words of hke form in the Welsh tongue, while 40 more were 
clearly related to Welsh words.+ 

A year ago, for a second time, there was held a representative 
gathering of all the branches of the Keltic, lace that still have 
a distinct existence. The gathering-point this time was Holy- 
head, in the island of Anglesey' ; and, after a cordial interchange 
of speeches and the singing of a united anthem, whose verses 
were in Kumric, but its chorus in all their languages, the 
representatives set up a pillar of six large stones in honour of 


* Who are descended in part from the British followers of Maximus, 
■who crossed over to Gaul in a vain attempt to establish his claim to the 
empire, and in part from fugitives from the war with the Anglo-Saxons. 
— Knight’s Hist. Eng. I, fl4, 55. + Agricola, XI. 

I Chambers’s Cgcl., “Welsh Language.” 
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their six “ nations ” — Erse, Gaelic, Welsh (or Kuinric), Manx, 
Cornish, and Breton. 

Blit, turning back into the licart of Europe, we shall have 
further reason to conclude that the Kimbroi helonged to the 
same Keltic race as the Kumri. Ciesar and Tacitus both tell 
us that the Helvetii (the ancestors of the Frencli-Swiss) were a 
Gallic tribe ;* * * § and whereas the Kiiiihri marched apart fioni 
their German allies, the Teutbues, in that mighty trek of which 
we have spoken, they induced two tribes of the Helvetii to 
march in their own company. Wliy was this, unless, unlike 
the Teutones, the.se could understand tlie sami; words of 
command as themselve.s — unles.s, in short, they themselves were 
Kelts like these Helvetians ? 

And, again, we shall find, ](artly from history and tradition 
and partly from stronger cviilence, that the Keltic race, to 
which both Kumri and Kimbri belonged, preceded all other 
races as colonists of Central Europe from the Volga to the 
lihine. 

It would he natural to infer, after reading of the incursions 
of the Gerniana into (laid which i>reviiiled in Ciesar’s 
time,f that the inva.sion of Italy by the Uauks in the 
sixth century li and their settlement there over tlie whole 
great basin of the Kiver l'o+ was due to a ju'cvious retreat of 
the rearguard of the Keltic race heloie German invaders ; and 
accordingly wo find a tradition expressed in Slrahn f.v.i). 14-) 
that the Boii, who were among those settlers of norlheni Italy, 
liad previously dwelt in the Hercynian Fore.st (a sylvan region 
which in tho.se days covered the centre and we.st of flermany 
and the northern half of Austria), wliile Tacitus is both 
positive aud explicit, stating that they wme driven from that 
forest home liy the Marcomanni, hut had beijueathed their 
name to it, for it was still called Boiemia (Bohemia).§ And, 
in like manner, Tacitus tells us tliat the Helvetii had dwelt 
between the Khine, the Maine, and the Hercynian Forest until 
they were driven 80 uthv\ards by the Germans.,] 

Again, a century before the Christian era and perhaps right 
up to it, there were Keltic tribes on tl-.e Ister, or Danube ; for 
Strabo says that, before entering Helvetia, the Kimbroi had 


* Caes., De Bell. Gall., I, 1 and Tacitus, Germ., xxviii. 

t Caes., Be Bell. Gall., I, 31, 32. 

J Forming Cisalpine Gaul (sec Smith’s Smaller Hist, of Rome, pp. 45, 
47, 113, 114). 

§ Stralxi, VII, ii, 2 (p. 292), Tacitus, Germ., xlii and xxviii. 
if Ibid. 
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descended to the Danube and to the Scordistian Kelts, and 
then had fallen upon the Teuristai and Tauriskai, Keltic tribes 
also ; and, while the abode of the Tauriskai has been fixed by 
geographers as in Noricum, the Scordisci have been located in 
in Pannonia (or Hungary). 

And what of our stronger evidence ? The names of rivers 
and large streams in the Old World must clearly be all ancient 
and mostly primeval. Long before a conquering tribe had 
time to reflect upon a change of name for a river in their 
newly-won territory, even if they cared to ciiange it, they 
would have used it so often in transactions both warlike and 
peaceful with the conquered tribe, that they wouhl insensibly 
have adopted it, altiiough in some cases, regarding what 
was really a descriptive name as a proper name, they 
would have added a word for rirtr, hrook, or tonter thereto, 
which in due time in tlie mouths of after-generations would 
coalesce with the first into a single name once more. Thus, if 
we find the river-names of Central and Eastern Europe some- 
times to be identical in form with common river-names of 
countries certainly Keltic, and if we furtlier find them nearly 
always to be made up of apposite Keltic words (modified indeed 
in many cases through tlie careless repetition of many 
generations, but still perceived by comparison with one another 
to have had that origin), we shall be sure that the Kelts once 
dwelt over the whole vast area, and that they were its first 
reclaimers and cultivators. Now this is just what wo do find : 
or rather — lo make our case stronger still — we mostly find the 
ancient river-names of that great region to have their origin 
and significance in that form of Keltic speech which is still 
known as Kumric. Selecting from the admirable compilation 
and argument of Isaac Taylor some of his most salient 
evidences, I now proceed to prove this by a sufficient number 
of illustrations, leaving the reader, if perchance he be still 
dissatisfied, to peruse the vast numlier of tabulated names by 
which Taylor establishes his case.* 

And, first, let us examine the land of the Kumri and of its 
next neiglibours, along with the ancient home of the Kimmerioi 
in Southern Eussia. In Welsh, or Kumric, rhe, and in Gaelic 
rea, means swift ; and accordingly in England there is a stream 


* Isaac Taylor, Wards arid Places, chap, ix, his aim is not quite the 
same as that of the present writer ; he says nothing of Gomer the 
Kimmerioi, or the Kimbri, but simply proves that the Kelts were the first 
race to pass through middle Europe from east to west and to colonise it 
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called Ehee in Cambridgeshire and another called Ehea in 
Staffordshire ; in both Ireland, Scotland and England there is a 
stream called Eye, and in England, besides, one called Eey and 
two called Eay. With this nomenclature compare the name by 
which the Volga was known to classic writers — the Eha — and 
it is seen to be Kumric. 

Again, according to Armstrong, says Taylor, dun is a Breton 
(and therefore Kumric) word for loatcr, and formerly existed in 
Gaelic, while tain is a Gadhelic (that is, northern Keltic) name 
for the same element* : and so in England, in Scotland, and 
in I reland, there is a Eiver 1 )on ; in Ireland there is a stream 
called the Baudon ; in England and in Scotland a Dun and 
a Dean ; and in England, besides, a Dane ; while there are also 
in England a Teane, a Teign, and a Teyn. With this compare 
the names of the other three chief rivers of Southern Eiissia 
both in their modern and in their classic form — the Don (or 
Tannin), the Dnieper (or Dawpris), and the I'niester (or 
DanantrU), as also the Domiz, the name of a large tributary 
of the Don. 

Let us now examine the known Keltic lands along with 
middle Europe. 

^Vhcreas wo have the Itodcn in England, and the Ehodanus 
(mod. Ehone) in Switzerland and France, we have the Ehadanau 
in Germany. 

In Kumric dmr (pron. dooer) means ware/'; so we have the 
Adour in England and Erance, the Douro in north-western 
Spain, where we know the Kells were settled, and the Diirdan 
in Normandy ; and we have the Oder m the heart of Germany. 

Bhin is a Kumric word connected with the aforesaid rhe, and 
means that which rums; and so we have the lleinach in 
Switzerland, the Ehine in that country and Germany, and the 
Ellin in Germany alone. 

Then arun in Kumric means riVcr; and so we have six Avons 
in Scotland, two in Wales and Monmouthshire together, and six 
in the rest of England, four Avons in Erance in the river- 
systems of the Loire and Seine, two Aveiis and an Aff in Brit- 
tany, and an Avaenoge in Switzerlaudf : and similarly we have 
the Donau (or Danube) in Germany and Austria, the Bhanadau 


* Isiaac Taylor, Ibid., p. 138, note, Gadlielic means belonging to the 
northern group of Keltic tongues — Erse, Gaelic, and Manx. 

t Observed and added by the writer : it flows into the Lake of Geneva 
between Lausanne and Merges. 
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in Germany, th& Moldau in Bohemia, the Drave ( = I)ur-av^) and 
the Save ( = l8-at)?) in Southern Austria and Hungary. 

IVi/sff in Xumrio means a current, and uingc in Erse and 
Gaelic water ; and so we have the river Wissoy in Norfolk 
along with such hybrid and suggestive names in the Een country 
as Wishford, Wisley, Wistow and Wisbeach ; while we liave 
also Islas in Scotland, an Isle in Somerset, an Isle and an Isac 
in Brittany and an ls6re in France proper; and similarly we 
have the Isella (the modern Yssel) in Holland, German streams 
called Isen, Isar, and Eisaeh, and Ister ( = 7is’-ter or tiir) the 
classic name! for tlie JJanulie, perliajis given to it at a difterent 
point in its course better known to the Homans. Again, we have 
-u as an ending to river-names in known Keltic lands such as 
the Ligeris (now the Loire) and the Atesis (now the Adige) ; and 
similarly we find the Scaldw, or Scheldt, and the Vahalis, or 
Waal, in Holland, the Albt.s,* or Elbe in Germany, and the 
Tanais, or lion, in Southern Ifussia. 

Lastly, cam means crooked in Kumric ; and we have two 
river Cams, a Camil, a Caiiilad, and a Cambeck in England and 
a Camlin and a Canion in Ireland : and, in like manner, we 
have the river Kam in Switzerland and the Kamp and the 
Cham m Germany. 

It is manifest, both from these geograiihical records as well 
and from the stories of Herodotus and Sliabo, th.at the Keltic 
movement, carried on for many hundred yearsf before the 
Christian era, was from east to west, 'i'et Julius Ciesar 
(50 B.C.), in speaking of the religion and sway of the Druids in 
Gaul and especially of their acting as .jtulge.s in all disputes, 
writes thus ; “ It is thought that this lore of tlieii s was di.scovered 
in Britain, and thence brought over into Gaul, and now they who 
wish more carefully to obtain the knowledge mostly go thither 
to learn it.”J And, when we pass over to Britain, we find that 
the centre of Druidisin was in that part of the island where 
the people have always called themselves Kumric : for it was 
in Mona, or Anglesey, in northern Wales ; and a hundred years 
latter Suetonius overthrew for a time the power of the Druids 
for kindling insurrection by a wholesale slaughter of them in 
that island. 


* Probably meaning white water (Taylor). 

+ Probably two thousand, for by the recent astronomical calculations 
of Lockyer and Penrose founded upon the orientation of Stonehenge, it 
was found to have been erected about B.c. IBOO. 
i J)e Bdl. Oall., VI, 13. 
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What do these facta indicate ? Tliat the Kelts who bore the 
name of Kumri were tlie eldest branch of the original Keltic 
nation — a “ royal tribe ” — -who, a.s was natural, were more 
respected than the other trilje.s, and were deemed to have test 
preserved the early traditions of the race. And, in that case, 
it is reasonalile that we should find them keeping tlie name of 
its original progenitor. Yet why, someone might ask, were they 
not called llipliathi instead of Kumri, if, as the writer has 
striven to sliow, tliey were descended from lliphath’s branch of 
Gomer’n hi/iily ^ J’msibly tecaiwe Iliphath had died long 
before his father ;* and his children and grandchildren hail 
become the special delight of the patriarch Gomer. The writer 
has had among his iM;(iuaintance (and surely his experience 
cannot bo .singular) children left orphans at an early age and 
brought iq) by art uncle or a grandfather whom they called 
“ father ” to the end of hi.s days. We can hardly suppose that 
in those early times, before ajxistasy began, and only two 
generations after men had been sent forth with a fresh promise 
of fruitfulness “ to replenish the earth,”t that anyone was left 
an oiphau in childhood or youth ; still, when contemporary 
patriarchs were having tlnur first children at thirty or forty 
years old, and living four hundred years after, if Gomer lived 
only :54(J yi'ar.s in all, and llijihath, his second sou, was born 
when he was 00, and himself died at 140, Gumer, through out- 
living his son by an eipial perioil of 140 years, would have 
woven far more ties with Itiph.ith’s descendants to be remem- 
bered by than Eiphath himself would ha\e done. 

Eut, wdiatever was the cause, there is a i-emarkable allusion 
in the Eilde itself confirming the historic fact, tet us turn 
again to that prophecy, already (pioted from, touching a mighty 
invasion of Israel’s land just Indore the final reign of righteous- 
ness will be establisheil there, and we shall find in the 
enumeration of Israel’s foes “Gomer and all his bands 
immediately followed by “ the Hon.se of Togarmah of the north 
quarters and all his banils,”^ )»ut no other son of Gomer or 
branch of his race by name. What are we to infer from this ? 
That, whereas a nation or a group of nations, in the last ages of 
human rule, was to show by their name or else lightly to claim 


* Even, aa in the next ch.apter, in another genealogy, we read that 
Haran died before liis father Terah’a migration, 
t Gen. i.x, 1. 

I Ezek. xxxviii, 6 (K.V., horde* . . . ). 
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descent from Togarmah,* * * § there was to be another set of 
peoples who were descended from one or possibly from both his 
brothers, but whose name or claim would betoken only that 
they were descended from Gomer himself. And this we liave 
proved to be the case ; for the Armenians and Armenio- 
Phrygians rightfully affirm Togarmah to be their ancestor (as 
the Georgians also claim, though probably witli less reason, for 
themselves and the Lesghians),f but, on the other liand, while a 
goodly portion of the Kelts have been and are known, as 
Kimbri, Kumri, or Gnmri, no other grandson of Japheth is 
pointed to by the name of the rest, and geography concurs 
with ancient history in proving that they once all bore the name 
of Kimmerioi or Gimiraa, the children of Gomer. 

The expression “and all his bands” (or “hordes,” E.V.), 
which is used to describe only the contingents sent l)y Gomer 
and Togarmah to that vast army, is not ont of keeping with the 
present distribution of the Armenians, who, besides being 
abundant in Armenia jn'oi)er and Asia Minor, are very numerous 
in Turkish towns on the western side of tlie Bosphorus, and are 
thickly scattered in Kussia but, as applied to the Gomerites 
proper or Kelts, the description accords well indeed willi their 
status and geographical positions, for, besides forming six or 
seven§ peojdes separated from one another by intervening 
nations of different origin, they are the chief basic element in 
the great Eomance nations — tlie French, the Siianish and tlie 
Italian, 

And here I would say something as to a tlieory which is 


* In both Ezek. xxvii, 14, and here the name is written with T instead 
of Th in the Hebrew text. 

t To judge by the compiirison of languages made in Adelung’s 
Mithridates, by means of the versions of tlie Lord’s Prayer, the English 
Cyclopotdui is wrong and the Georgian speech is not akin to Armenian, 
nor by the Welsh version with the Georgian version can we find any 
resemblance to Welsh ; but Adelung admits that many Armenian words 
have worked their way into Georgian, and it may be that Armenian 
conquerors, long before the Christian era, infused these together with an 
aristocracy that passed-on Armenian traditions at the time when Georgia 
appeaxs to have been in vassalage to Armenia — at the time of trie 
Babylonian and early Persian empires {Kiig. Cycl., “Armenia”). 

I Which fact may also be covered by the descriptive phrase, “from 
the uttermost parts of the north,” as the EV. has it (see ante, p. 131 
footnote I). 

§ To the six aforesaid ought to be added the Walloons in Belgium, 
who are descended from the old Belgic Gauls, who number two millions, 
and whose language contains more Keltic words than any other dialect 
of French (Ckambers' Encycl., “Walloons”). 
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based almost wholly upon the misunderstanding of an Assyrian 
allusion to the northern kingdom of Israel. The theorists say 
that the Assyrian inscriptions called the Ten Tribes of north 
and east Canaan “ Beth Khumri,” or that they so termed the 
tribe of Ephraim, at all events ; and that some time after these 
northern Israelites were carried into exile, they, according to the 
statement of Esdras (in Book II, chapter xiiij, “crossed the Eu- 
phrates by the narrow passes ” (that is, where it works through 
mountain gorges), “ for the Most High showed signs for them,” 
and thence made their way by “ a year and a half’s ” marching 
(as that writer again tells) to “ a further country, where never 
mankind dwelt,” even as they hail resolved to do ; and this region 
truly is called " Arsareth,” as Esdras telle, for is there not a river 
in Poland by that name, and were not the Kimmerioi once living 
near to it, as Herodotus and Strabo declared ? But the 
Kimmerioi had, before their migration to more westerly 
regions, been so long settled in southern Russia that they left 
extensive ruins there for Herodotus to gaze at ; they had time 
also to bestow their name on a country which is distinctly off 
the route of this alleged Israelite march — the peninsula of the 
Crimea, and to protect it with a vast trench across the isthmus 
of I’erekop ; it is hard, therefore, to comprehend how they could 
be identical with those rapid emigrants of Israel. Still harder 
is it to understand, if the theory be true, how Homer, who, by 
the researches of scholars, is determined to have Nvritten about 
850 n.c,, or more than ir humored ycarx hefure the fined ceijitnre. of 
Saiaea-ia, wrote of Kimmerioi, settled long hefore hie: time on the 
very borders of the northern Ocean.* 

But, as a fact, the name Beth Khumri has not yet been found 
applied to a people as distinct from the country they weie in. 
When speaking of a great victory in the sixth year of his reign 
over Irkhuhmi, King of Hamath, and his allies at Qarqara, 
Shahnanezer 1 1, of Assjnia mentions among these and their 
equipments 2,000 chariots and 10,000 men belonging to Akhabbu 
mat .Sir’ilaa,f and that this means Ahab, King of the land of 
Israel, is proved both from the geographical position of Qarqara, 
the royal city of HamaDh, and from the fact that twelve years 
later Shalmanezer records his then victory over Khaza’-iln 
(Hazael) and his besieging him in Damascus,^ and his receiving 


* Sayce, Higher Critics,, p. 390, etc. ; Pinches. Old Test, and Hist. Rec., 
p. 329. 

t Sayce, 395, 396 ; Pinches, 336, 337. 

J Though unsuccessfully, for God had decreed that he should be king 
over Damascus and be a scourge to Israel. 
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tribute from Jaua, son of Khumri. That is, evidently, the Jehu 
of the Bible who was the contemporary of Hazael and the near 
successor of Omri, the founder of Samaria. This is the only 
Assyrian notice as yet found of a force of Israelites fighting 
outside their country ; and we see that the name there applied to 
them is Sir’ilfLa, not Beth Khumri. But where the capital or the 
territory of northern Israel is mentioned, there we find the latter 
expression used. Thus King Sargon (the Sargou of Isaiah xx) 
tells how he has settled Thamudites and other colonists in Bit 
Khumri,* and Tiglath-Pilezer III. speaks thus: “The countr}' 
(mat) of Bit .Khumri [I occupied] ; all its men [as well as their 
possessions] I earned away to As.syi-ia. Bekah, their king [1] 
slew, and I appointed Iloshea to be king over tbem.”t And 
lastly, Adad Niraii III., grand-soii of Shalmanezer ll., when 
enumerating his A'assal states, speaks of the land of Khumri 
simply, without an intervening Bit. Both Sayce and I’inches 
hold that Bit Khumri means not the house or jx'ople of Israel, 
for calling whom by the name Khumri there is otherwise no 
cause known to anyone, hut “the house of Omri”— that is, 
Samaria, the city which Omri built and made his capital.]: It 
certainly could have had no other origin, as the iact that Jehu 
was called a son of Khumri hy contemporary Assynans also 
shows; and if the Aiiglo-Israelites, ficee])ting this origin, say 
that the name was afterwards extended to thepeo]ile themselves, 
and borne with them upon all their travels and through the 
ages, it would bo strange indeed and contrary to the usual 
decrees of God, who wills not that the name of the wicked 
should be had in remembrance, especially uu the lips of His 
earthly people ; for we read of Omri in the inspired record that 
“ he did that w’hicli was evil in the sight of the LUlll) and 
dealt wickedly aliove all that were before ]iim.”§ 

As for Jehu’s being called a “sou of Omri,” when he had 
obtained, the throne by slaying Omri's grandson, it is probable 
that the Assyrian royal sciibes did not trouble their heads about 
such details ; he reigned at Samaria, which had been founded 
by Omri (a powerful king, as the Moabite stone proves, for he 
had made Mesha’s predecessor his vas.sal) ; theiefoie in the 
thought of the scribes Jehu was a son of Omri. And yet after 
all he may have been a descendant through the female line from 
that king, and have obtained his captaincy, as Amasa obtained 
his chief captaincy from Absalom, because he was a relative ; 

* Sayce, 544, cp. for spelling, Pinches, 332. 

+ Sayce, 410 ; Pinches, 362, 354. 

] 1 Kings xvi, 23, 24. § 1 Kings xvi, 25. 
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and we remember that the “queen,” or queen-mother, of 
Belshazzar, wlien addressing him, spoke of Xebuchadnezzar as his 
father, wliereas lie was certainly not a paternal ancestor, though 
the founder of Babylon’s greatness and probably the father of 
Belshazzar’s mother (as recent discovery tends to show). 

I would add that two records are found of the paying of 
tribute by Jehu to Shalnmnezer II. In the first, after telling 
bow be shut Hazael u|> in Damascus and then ravaged his 
country, the Assyrian King says, “ In those days I received the 
tribute of the Tyrians, the Sidottiana, and of Yana, son of Khnniri.” 
In the second, on the famous Black Obelisk which stands in 
the Xinirood Central Saloon, at the British Museum, is seen 
the Assyrian king with attendants behind him receiving the 
ambassador of Jeliu, followed by' other jls.syrian officials, who is 
prostrating himself before the king, and underneath are the 
words, “ The tribute of Yaua, sou of Khuiuri : silver, gold, a 
golden cup, golden vases, golden vessels, golden buckets, lead, a 
staff for the hand of the king (and) sceptres 1 received.”* And 
the face of the northern Israelite ambassador is the face of a 
modem Jew, with the same strongly marked aquiline nose: 
which show.s how .silly is the contention that these features are 
peculiar to the true Jews only; while, as for the further absurd 
supposition that they came iqion them as a mark of disgrace 
after tliey had sinned more grievously than the northern 
Israelites, the same features are conspicuous upon all the 
figure, s of Jews that are .«o abundant in the A.ssyrian bas-reliefs 
of the siege of Lachish, when the mass of the northern tribes 
bad already gone into exile for their sins, and the revivals of 
true religion among the Jew.s proper under Hezekiah and 
Josiali were yet to come. 

The tribute that Jeliu paid to Shalmaiiczer II. was indeed a 
heavy one, although perhaps wo are to understand that it was 
a dancgeld once levied rather than a tax annually paid, and 
that Shalinanezer took away these treasures from Jehu, just as 
Shishak had taken away Solomon ’.s golden shields from 
Kehoboam ; but it incidentally shows how rich in gold the 
land of Israel had once been in Solomon’s days (as the 
Scripture tells us), and for a good while after. 

And the Assyrian word for silver here used — namely, caspi — 
suggests the origin of a well-known geographical name which 
the Greek and Latin writers were not able to trace. The 


* See Pinches, pp. 33G, 337 ; and British Museum monument and 
printed A-ssyriau guide-bwik (p. 25, and Plate II). 
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Assyrian Kings held sway over Media and U^jper Asia as 
Herodotus tells for 520 years;* and they therefore were in 
frequent political and commercial intercourse with the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, and through them much of its trade and its 
fame must have passed to other countries. 

Did they not bestow on it this name of Caspian because of its 
silvery appearance, even as the first Spanish colonists of Buenos 
Ajrres bestowed the name of Eio de la Plata, or Silver Eiver, 
upon the broad expanse of water that flowed past their new 
home ? 

We have spoken of Togarmah and the spread and lU'csent 
position of his family ; we have done the same )iy Eiphatli : and 
we have dealt somewhat but not siifticiently with tlie j)osition 
and early movements of Ashkenaz. Par iiom sufficiently; 
for Ashkenaz i.s the progenitor of some of the mightiest of our 
modern nations, as I shall ))riefly show. 

It is remarkable tliat the Pontos Euxinos, or Black Sea, bore 
still more anciently the name of Pontos Axenus.f Tlie Greeks, 
as trading navigator sand coloni.sts, deeming the appellation to 
be of ill-onjen because axenon was the Greek for inliospitable, 
changed it to cvxenos, or according to the Ionic dialect ciurinos, 
hospitalile. But it seems little likely that, as has been suggested, 
they gave it the first name l)eeause of barbarous tribes that 
dwelt upon its shores. The Greeks, who sailed about and colon- 
ized every island in the .Sgean Sea in prehistoric times and were 
in friendly interctwrse with the Troad close to the Sea of Marmora 
by the time of Solomon at least.^ conld hardly at any historic 
period have called tlie Black Sea tlie Inhospitnhle, .''urely the 
voyage of Jason in the Heroic Agelong before the siege of Troy, 
as far as Colchis at the remote end of the sea, wouhl lead us to 
conclude this. Eather do I prefer the suggestion to he presently 
borne out by a good array of facts, that the name is that of 
Ashkenaz slightly inverted, as aak was by our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, and still is by some of our ordinary fellow-Eiiglislunen 
slightly inverted into ax: and I hope to show a similar change 
presently in the name of descendants of Ashkenaz. 

Again, Strabo speaks of a time long anterior to the one fixed by 
Herodotus when raids by the Kimmerioi were freipicnt. He 
says that Homer might well have sung of rids peojile, seeing 
that in the poet’s own time and earlier they had lavaged Lower 


* Book I, 95. 

t See Smith’s Class. Diet., and Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, svh voce. 
J i.e,f at the time of the transactions that led up to the Trojan War. 
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Asia. And in another place lie says that they invaded “ now 
Paphlagonia, now Phrygia, until Midas is said to have met his 
death by drinking the blood of a bull,” a .statement that wears 
a fabulous look and makes one think that he is speaking of 
the first Midas, King of Phrygia, who is alleged to have been 
contemporary with SileniLs, the teacher of Bacchus, and to 
whom are ascribed sundry marvellous and incredible adventures. 
Lastly, there are distinct ti'aoes left in geographical and regal 
names of a very early migration of the zLshkenazian braiicli of 
Gomel’s family, wiiicli we have seen to be really indicated by 
Herodotus and Strabo.* In Bithyuia on the borders of the 
Propontis (or Sea of Marmora) there was a Lake A.scania ; in 
south-western Phrygia tliere is anotlier ; and midway between 
them lay Troas, in wliose royal family we find in the days of 
the Trojan War a prince Aseanuis. Now princely names are 
specially apt to tic rejteated afier very long intervals: thus we 
have a thousand years intei veiling between Sargou I. of Agade, 
and Sargon 11. of Xineveli, and many hundred years lietween 
Tiglath Ihlezer 1. and Tiglath Pilezer II. of Assyria ; and 
again we find IJamses II. of Egypt calling one of Ins sous 
Khamus after his god, Khem, or Kham, whom we know to 
have been Ins ancestor Kliam, the son of Noah. 

Again, i learing in mind our before proved point of the common 
descent of the I’hrygiaus and the Ashkenazians from Gomer, it 
is remarkable that some of the classic poets should call the 
Trojans Phrygians, so much so that as Phrygia Minor it is marked 
upon Kiepert's aucieut maps. 

What then do wo conclude ? That these two lakes bore the 
same name thvougli being at or near the northern and southern 
boundary of Iho tribe of Ashkenaz, when a portion of it first 
migrated westward from tlie plains of Shiuar, while another 
moved eastward to the Caspian Sea ; and further that the royal 
house of Troy were probalily descendants of the eldest stock of 
the western Ashkenzians, and repeated the name of their ancestor 
at intervals. 

Now if Ashkeuaz found the descendants of Tiras (or the 
Thracians, as Josephus affirms, and I hope in an after essay to 
prove, them to be) already in occupation of the plains of Thrace, 
with a rearguard in Bithynia (os they are abundantly proved to 
have had by allusions in Herodotus and Strabo), and if the 
Eiphatheans had already (as is likely from their reacliing Britain 
before 1600 B.c.)t spread themselves over the south of Bussia, 


Strabo, I, i, 10, and iii( 21. 


+ Vide ante, p. 140t. 
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there was only one route left for the remaining branch of 
Gomer’s race, namely, northward into west central Eussia. 
Thither, then, they went ; and, finding Germany but little 
occupied, they spread over that country. But the vast bulk of 
its surface was then covered with forest ; so, to avoid the labour 
of clearing their ground of trees, tlie early settlers beyond doubt 
first tilled the soil and built homesteads along the green glades by 
river and sea. And thus their advanced guard, moving along 
the southern .=hore of the Baltic Sea and thence from island to 
island at its western end, presently found themselves in Sweden. 
Accordingly we find the most fertile southern part of that 
country known from time immemorial as Sc.mia, and the islands 
of Denmark, together with this province, known to later Latin 
writers as the Islands of Scandi.i (an epenthetic d having crept 
in, such as helped to change ISTormaniiia into N’ormaudie or 
Normandy).* 

Crossing tbeiice to Germany, whose peo])le liave the same 
“ Teutonic ” basis to their language as the Swedes, we find the 
inhabitants of the ancient State of Dessau to liave long claimed 
descent from Ashkenaz of the Bible ; and, in keeping with this 
claim, a ruler of theirs in the twelftli century, who held for a 
while the Sa.von estates of Henry the Lion, tlio founder of our 
House of Brunswick, added to his bapti.smal name of Bernard 
that of Ascanius, declaring that Ins ancestors came from Lake 
Ascanius in Bithynia. But the claim is supported by stronger 
testimony from outside ; for the Jews of Eus.sia, Germany, and 
other countries have, from time immemorial, known the Germans 
as Ashkenazim. 

It was thus a wave of Ashkenaz’s race from Asid Minor 
that first drove a wedge of Teutonic life and institutions into 
what we now Irnow as Germany, but wliioh wa.s then (as I 
have before shown) thinly peopled with Kelts, or Kumri ; 
and it was the same wave that first colonized southern 
Scandinavia, where in the time of the liistoriaii Tacitus (a.d. 
100), we find a settled jieople called the Suii, or Swedes. 

But far away, on the nortlierii borders of Media, a reaiguard 
of the same great family remained beliiud. We have already 
fixed the position of this people, who formed the Biblical 
kingdom of Ashkenaz, and who as allies of their neiglibours, 
the Medes, caused so much trouble to King Esaihaddoii of 


* And sueli as transformed terurr (Lat.) into tendre (Fr.) and tender 
(Eng.), and Allemanmis, Allemanna (L.) into AUemand, Allemande (F.) 
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Assyria. They dwelt near Rliagae in classic time, as Josephus 
(a.D. 76) showed us — a great city which, as I have said, lay 
midway along the southern shore of the Casiaan Sea. Xow at 
that point there liegins a chain of mountains wliich runs 
eastwards along the sliore of that ,sea, and far eastward Imyond 
it, forming a natural southei'n houndary to the teiiitory of the 
Bactrians and of the Sakai, who in the time of Herodotus 
(a. 11 . 450) were spread over southern Turkestan, as the 
Massagetae were over northern ;* and Ammianus Maroellinus 
(the Emperor Julian’s lihrarian and historian, who wrote about 
A.T). 350), after saying that they came next to the Sogdians, who 
dwelt on the niaich of the (Jxus, further states that they were 
overhung by the Ascanimian Mountain or range of mountains.'l' 

Xow on their eastern border there could have been no 
mountain, for all is flat up to the (lasjiian Sea; and, again, the 
range that lay uoi'th of them he names just afterwards by its 
well known name of Imavian ; and the range that lay beyond 
them to the west he is most unlikely to have used as a 
boundary mark for defining their position, even if he knew the 
name of so remote an elevation ; like other topographers, he, 
of course, tried to help his readers to fix the, position of the 
country by inontioning its relation to some nearer object with 
which they were familiar. We must therefore conclude that 
he knew the long i^ntheru range aforesaid by tlie name of 
Ascanimian. Again Strabo (about a.d. 1) speaks of in-uptions 
of these Sakai by which they ‘‘gained possession of Baclriana ” 
oil one side of the Caspian and on the other, of “the best 
district of all Armenia ” which “ took from them the name of 
Saka8cne.”t 

AVe ha\ e thus a range of mountains called in classic times 
.4,swaimian ending westward at Rhagae, around whicli we know 
dwelt descendants of Ashkenaz ; and we find at the outset of the 
Christian era a little north of them, cut out of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Armenia and just south of the Caucasus Jloun- 
tains, a country called .Sacasene. Whether Strabo be light or 
wrong in stating this to be a colony of the Sakai (who 
are called by Herodotus a Scythian people, and who still dwelt 
in Turkestan late in the fourth century, or long after the 


* Cp. Her., I, 153, III, 93, VII, 64, witli I, 204 and 205, tlie Araxes 
here spoken of is really the Oxua probably called in full Klui Ox(js. See 
Eawlinson’s Herodotus, I, 120. 

t Ascanimia Mons ; but the Apeiiniue Kauge is called Mona Ajieuniims, 
and so on. Amm. Marc., XXIII, 60. 

I Strabo, XI, viii, 4. 
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Sakasenoi seem to have migrated from their own country) one 
thing cannot remain doubtful — the Sakasenoi, both from their 
position and their closely related name, must have formed part 
of the Ehaginians, or eastern Ashkenazians (the change 
from Ashkenaz to Sakasen involving little more than an 
easy inversion of an unaccented syllable and the dropping of 
a short vowel prefix, which is a very common phenomenon). 
Now let it fie borne in mind that the Saxons are 
not mentioned in that most detailed description which 
Tacitus gives of the peoples of Germany in his own day 
(about A.U. 100) — not even although he includes in his account 
Denmark and Sweden, where, he says, dwelt the Cimbri and 
the Suii. He mentions the Augli, but no Saxones ; and these 
first appear in history when Caransius was appointed, about 
A.D. 280, to guard our eastern British coasts against the 
pirates, and was termed Comes litons Sa.wnici, Count of 
the Saxon Shore. At some time after the Christian era 
between the first ceniuiy and that date, a second wave of 
the great family of Ashkenaz, calling themselves Sakasenoi, 
or rather Sachsen, marched northward through the Caspian 
gate.s into European Scythia, and thence onward with the 
tide of their German kinsmen, the Goths, into northern 
Europe, where the country they occupied has, like its 
motherland, always borne the simple title of Sachsen. In 
company with Angles and Jutes from Holstein and Denmark, 
some of them advanced further still over the stormy ocean, 
and, conquering and blending with the Kumri, formed the great 
English, or British, race. 

A most curious fact will end my tale. The Israelites (as 
they call themselves) or Jews (as, in my view, we miscall them) 
who for centuries past have dwelt in Bussia and Poland, have 
always spoken not the Kussian or the Polish tongue among 
themselves, but an old form of German mingled with a little 
Hebrew which is now known as Yiddish (that is Judisch, its 
German name, pronounced as most common Germans pronounce 
it). Why is this, except that the Israelites who were living 
in the cities of the Medes* to which Assyrian power had once 
banished them, migrated in the wake of the Ashkenazim 
across the plains of Kussia into their present abode ? 


* n Kings xvii, 6. 
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Discussion. 

A Member asked the lecturer how he aecoiuited for the name 
Teuton, and whether it would be dealt with in his neirt pajjer 1 

Mr. Eouse. — I do not know ; I will try to find out. In the next 
paper I will deal with the other descendants of the sons of Noah. 
The name Teuton was given by the Romans to a tribe of Germans, 
not to the whole race. The origin of the name Germania is probably 
Gomerania, the land of the Gomeri, who were its first inhabitants. 

Colonel Alves.--! should like to ask a question. The Saxon 
race is a fair race, it is fair-haired, and there is this characteristic 
about it — that it is amenable to self-government. Now apparently 
the Celtic race do not seem to lie good at self-government ; perhaps 
that may be a detail ; but also as a rule they are a smaller race than 
the Saxons — and dark-haired. The Welsh, for instance, are a small 
race, dark complexioned, living in a cool climate without a strong- 
sun ; there is nothing to darken the skin, they live side by side 
Avith the Saxon races. How is it if these are all de.sceiided from 
the same son of Noah, how is it that you have a fair-haired race and 
also a smaller, fiery, dark-h;iired race ? These dift'orences cause me 
to doubt that the Saxons were flescended from Askenaz. 

Mr. Rouse. — With legaid to what the la.st speaker has said, I 
should say that if he carried out that argument to its legitimate 
conclusion, all the people in the world should be cither fair-haired or 
dark-haired, since all descended from a common father, Noah. But 
Avhy the descendants of two brothers who have kept apart or who 
should get apart for many, many ages should not have developed 
certain characteristic.s peculiar to each family I cannot tell. 

Again, Colonel Alves said to us that the Celtic race were smaller. 
That is true of the M’elsh and of many of the Bretons ; but if you 
go to the Irish and Scotch you find very t;tll men indeed : the inland 
men are very tall, fine fellows, and the Highlanders are the finest 
men on this side of those famous Caucasians. The Highlanders are 
about as fine a race as you can find in the world, and the}’ are 

L 
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mainly Celts.* But in the first place people who live in pent-up 
mountains tend rather to be smaller as a rule. The Swiss 
mountaineers are not at all large people, nor are the Tyrolese and 
Piedmontese. 

Colonel Alves. —The Teuton race is generally rather stolid : you 
will find this characteristic in the North of Ireland, and amongst 
the Norwegians, and so are the lowland Scotch ; on the other hand, 
the more dark-haired races are of fiery temperament. 

Mr. PiLKiNGTON. — I would like to make one remark of interest 
about this very subject. I attended some years ago a lecture by 
Professor Wilson in Scotland, who was the first to introduce 
the notion of our Israelitish origin. Some Jews got up with the 
idea of confuting his arguments, and one of them took the same 
point spoken of ; but he showed that Leah was dark and Rachel was 
as fair as any fair woman in England. Another Jew who tried to 
confront Professor Wilson asked him, How do you make out it is 
possible that we English can be descended from the Israelites when 
the prophet says, “ The people shall dwell alone and not be numbered 
amongst the nations ” 1 The apt reply of Professor Wilson’s was, 
“ Who can count the dust of Jacob t” I wish to say this paper is 
a very interesting one. I had no idea such an interesting paper 
would be produced. It just shows what a wonderful book the 
Bible is, and if only people would uphold it how wide is its testimony 
to meet every aspect of life. 

I greatly value this Society ; I have never regretted coming into 
it. In respect of the difficulties of this paper and of those likely to 
follow, I think there will be much room for study. 

Professor Orchard. — We cannot separate without expressing our 
thanks — our hearty thanks — to the learned and erudite author of this 
paper, who has taken \is on a tour through many countries and ages 
and has shown us what I may call almost a photographic view of 
the principal philological and historical features of Gomer, his sons, 
and Thogarraah. The more our knowledge increases the more we 
find difficulties connected with the Bible to vanish. It has been so 
with the history of the Creation. Only the other day I met an 
.acquaintance, a Professor, who mentioned that there was an 


■* Some of the clans are not Celts, as, for example, the Gordons. — E. H. 
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inaccuracy in the 10th chapter of Genesis. Further knowledge will 
no doubt come to him and readjust his opinion on that point. 

The Chairman. — We have only again to thank the author for 
bringing this important subject before the Institute. 

Mr. Rouse. — I value your esteemed praise exceedingly. I do 
not know any other Society in England whose esteem and praise I 
value more. 
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OEDINAliY GENEUAL MEETING * 

Lieut.-Geneeal Sat H. L. (Jeauy, KC.B., V.I’., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and couhrmed. 
Election : — Sidney Collett, Esq., 191, Belaize Road, was elected 
Associate. 

The following paper was then read by Rev. Canon Girdle.sto>'e, in the 
absence of the Author : — 


THE BEARING OF RECENT ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES 
ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Bchir/ the iwcomI in 
order of merit of the “ Gunning Prize E,wig.C' By Rev, 
Andrew Craig Kohinson, M.A. 

T he most serious assaults that are made in the present day 
on the genuine character of the Old Testament proceed 
for the most part from the camp of the Higher Critics, whose 
theories seem to the present writer inconsistent with the view 
that the Old TestameuL is an lionest history of the people of 
Israel — not to say a record inspired by tiie Sjiiiit of God. 

Eminent archaeologists — Professor Sayce and others — em- 
phatically declare that recent Oriental discoveries entirely 
discredit the critical theories. Professor Sayce writes in one of 
his latest works — Monmneut Facts and Higher Critical Fancies 
(1004) — as follows; — 

“ The answer of archeology to the theories of modern cniiicism 
is complete ; the Law preceded the prophets, and did not follow 
them.” p. 83. 

And 

“ In the critical theory of the Biblical narrative archaeology 
thus compels us to see only a Philological mirage.” p. 53. (The 
italics are mine.) 


Monday, March 5th, 1906. 
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Dr. Driver, on the other hand, had written in the latest edition 
(1897) of his Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament : — 

“ The attempt to refute the conclusions of criticism by means of 
archseology has signally failed.” Preface, p. xviii. 

In the following essay the liearing of recent oriental 
discoveries on certain specially controverted points will be 
more particularly discussed. 

The Cunkifobm Svstem of Wjuting. 

The cuneiform system of writing, discovered and interpreted 
in recent times, goes hack, as is well known, to a period of 
remote antiquity ; to a period, in fact, more than 4,000 years 
before the Cliristiau era. It was employed by the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Persians, and other nations of Western Asia ; and 
there is good reason to believe that it was used for many 
centuries in Canaan. Throughout these countries it seems to 
have formed a common medium of intercourse. 

But after having thus endured for many thousand years as a 
common medium for the intercoui'se of men — a thing most 
passing strange occurred. Suddenly — following on the conquest 
of the Peraian empire by Alexander in 33o b.c. — the knowledge 
of the cuneiform characters, of which this system of writing 
was composeit, seems in the most mysterious fashion — without 
warning — neglected — unnoticed — to have simply passed away 
— fading completely from the minds of men — as utterly 
forgotten as if it never had been known. 

In a memoir communicated to the Itoyal Asiatic Society in 
1846 by Major Ilawlinson — as he was then — the famous 
decipherer of the great Behistun Inscription of Darius, 
Eawlinson remarks that the Persian cuneiform character was 
no doubt currently understood at the period of the Greek 
invasion, but there is no monument that can be assigned to a 
later date than Artaxerxes Ochus. “It may be inferred, there- 
fore ” — he went on to say — “ that the I’ersian cuneiform writing 
expired with the nile of the Achsemeuiau kings, and that the 
knowledge even of the character was altogether lost before the 
restoration of Magism by Ardisher the son of Babek.” 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Society (1846), vol. x, part 1, 
p. 51. 

No doubt the spread throughout Western Asia of Greek ideas 
following On the conquests of Alexander may be said to have 
been the immediate cause of this strange mysterious, fading 
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away of all knowledge of a form of writing which had prevailed 
throughout so many ages. Yet it does seem strange that the 
learned of that time should have allowed a script, in which were 
enshrined so many priceless historical records, and so many 
literary treasures of Western Asia, to die out of all knowledge of 
men. But so it was. And may we not in all this feel that 
there was something of the avenging hand of Almighty God, 
who not only caused to be reduced to ruinous heaps the proud 
cities of Nineveh and Babylon, which had crushed and carried 
away His chosen people into captivity, but also caused the very 
script, in which in the days of pride and splendour their kings 
had inscribed their boastful vanntings, to be bulled in oblivion 
from the memory of men. 

The cuneiform system of W'ritiiig, which thus faded out of the 
knowledge of the world, remained in its mysterious sleep i'or 
nearly 2,000 years. It is unnecessary to enter here into the 
well-known story of how, by the ingenuity, learning, and labours 
of Grotefend, and many others— but above all, of Bawlinson — 
the secret of the cuneiform was discovered — the great enigma 
solved — and a forgotten world restored once move to the domain 
of history. Simultaneously, too, with the secret of the cuneiform, 
the mystery of the hieroglyphics of Egypt was revealed, and 
thus there was disclosed the ancient history of Egypt’s glorious 
days, and all the high and immemorial civilisation of that 
strange land. 

From both these sources wonderfid light has been shed on 
Old Testament history. 

The Connection of Isiiael with Babyiainia in the Eaei,y 

Times. 

Abraham. 

The Old Testament in simple fashion narrates how the 
patriarch Abraliam lived originallj" in Babylonia, in Ur of the 
Chaldees — identified with the present Mugheir — and from thence 
in obedience, as it would seem, to a Divine call, removed 
with his father to Haran. His original residence in Ur of the 
Chaldees is simply mentioned as a fact, no particular point 
being made of it one way or another ; and if he had happened 
to be born in Haran his call and setting forth at the command 
of God to wander in the promised land of Canaan would have 
had just the same significance. The critics appear for some 
reason anxious to make out tliat any early connection which the 
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Israelites may have had with Mesopotamia was not with Ur of 
the Chaldees ; yet it is hard to imagine what motive there could 
be for making the place of Abraham’s birth Ur of the Chaldees, 
unless in point of fact in Ur of the Chaldees he was born. 

A very considerable number of the critics, however, deny that 
Abraham was a real person at all : they hold, or assert, that his 
life as we have it in the Old Testament is an imaginati'^e fiction 
of later times, an edifying story eomi)o.sed to reHect hack and 
embody in the concrete jierson of an individual the religious 
ideas of a later age. Thus Wellhausen says of Abraham, that 
we may not regard him 

“ as an historical person ; he might with more likelihood be 
regarded as a free creation of unconscious art." Prolegomena, 
p. 320. 

This is more or less the general attitude of the critic.s. Dr. 
Driver indeed seems to allow that there may have been some 
historical basis for the narratives of the patriarchs. He writes : — 

“ It is highly probable that the critics who di>ubt the presence of 
any historical basis for the narratives of the patriarchs are ultra- 
sceptical.” Aiilhorili/ and Anha'ology, ]). 150. 

Now since Wellhausen beliove.s that Abraham was the fictitious 
creation of a later time, it seems to have puz/.led him to conceive 
why he should be represented as having belonged originally to 
Babylonia : — 

“ What the reasons were for making Babylon Abraham’s point of 
departure we need not now consider,” Prolegomena, p. 313.” 

But like so many of the rest of the critics he does not believe 
that Ur (.’asdini belongs to the original form of the tradition. 

It is no wonder that Wellhauseii should be at a loss to explain 

“ what the reasons were for making Babylon Abraham’s point of 
departure ; ” 

for on the suppo.sition that the story of the life of Abraham was 
an artiji^ial one, what leason eimld there be for making it start 
in Babylonia ? why, from such a jioiut of view, should the earl}' 
chapters of Genesis be clad, as it were, in a “Babylonish 
garment ” ? ’I’here seems to be no other reasonable explanation 
of why the narrative of Abraham’s life begins in Babylonia but 
one, and that is, that his history is a real one, and that, in point 
of fact, It was from Babylonia that Abraham came. 

His very name Abram seems to have come from Babylonia. 
No other Hebrew is recorded iu the Bible as having borne that 
name, but in a tablet of the reign of Abil-Siii, the fourth king 
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of the dynasty of Babylon (about 1950 B.C., the period of 
Abraham) the name occurs in the form Abe-ramu. Also, at a 
much later period, in the Assyrian Epouym canon, the name 
Ab-rmnu or honoured father,” is found as that of 

an official who gave his name to the year 677 b.c. And not 
only does the name of Abram himself thus occur as we have 
seen in Babylonia in a tablet written at about the time in which 
his life is placed, but the names of his grandson and great- 
grandson are alsi) found amongst the West Semitic names in 
Babylon at about the same period. Yaki'b = Jacob, with its 
longer form F«Vi-)(5-r/i=Jacob-el ; Snr-ih jnobably = Prince of 
God and the same as Israel ; Ya’mfp = Joseph, and its longer 
form = Josepli-el. 

Would a writer in the later times, composing an artificial 
history of the founders of the Hebrew nation, lie likely to go for 
their illustrious names to alien Babylon f 

The I.s'iTDENi' OK Sakai and Hagak. 

There is one veiy curious jioint which has only just come to 
light, wliicli constitutes a very striking piece of evidence for the 
genuine character of the narrative in Genesis in whicii 
Abraham is represented as having come from Babylonia. Tho 
incident related in the 16th of Genesis vvliere Sarai, Ir'canse 
she has no children, gives her Egyptian maid, Hiigar, to Abram 
as his wife, has always, perhaps, appealed to uur minds a strange 
and unnatural thing for Sarai to have done. Yet it was 
repeated by Kaehel, who, because she had no childicn, gave her 
maid Bilhah to Jacob as bis concubine, and by Leah, who 
because she considered she had not enough of childicn, gave 
Jacob her maid ZiJpah. And then after that we have no 
instance in the Old Testament of any other wife doing tho 
same thing. 

This circumstance, then, stamps the narrative in Genesis 
with a peculiar mark which differentiates it from the succeed- 
ing portion of the Old Testament. What is the meaning i.f 
Sarai, Kaehel and Leah acting as they did i The answer is that 
what they did was a Babylonian evstom. Sarai was married in 
Ur of the Chaldees, in the very heait of Babylonia; and 
Kaehel and Leah came from Haran in Mesopotamia, a place 
steeped in Babylonian customs and ideas. iJr. Pinches in the 
first edition of his work, The Old TcdamrM in the Liyht of the 
Ilutoriml Becords of Assyria and Babylonia, in discussing 
certain Babylonian marriage agreements made in a case in 
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which a man. was taking two wives, one of whom was to hold 
an inferior position to the other, wrote as follows : — 

“ In the matter of Sarai, Abraham’s wife, giving her handmaid 
Hagar to Abraham as a second, or inferior wife, because she had no 
children herself, it is not improbable that we have a record of what 
was a common custom ai the time.” p. 236. (The italics are mine.) 

The first edition of Dr. I’inches’ book came out in 1902, and 
in January of that very year that wonderful document of the 
days of Ainraphel, King of Shinar, known as the Code of 
King Hammurabi was discovered ; it was published in the 
autumn of the same year. And the surmise of Dr. Pinches 
that what Sarai, liachel and Loah are recorded to have done 
“ was a common custom of the time ” was shown to be 
perfectly correct. When the second edition of his work came 
out in 1 903 Dr. Pinches was able in tbe appendix to publish 
the text of the Code of Hammurabi, that great king who reigned 
over llabylonia in the days of Abraham. 

And the Code contains the following enactment.?: — 

(144.1 “If a man has married a wife, and ilmi iiife has given a 
maid-servani to her hushaml, etc. 

(146.) “ If a man has married a wife and she has given a maid- 

servant to her hnsViand, and (the maid-servant) has borne children, (if) 
afterwards that maid-servant make herself equal with her mistress 
as she has borne children, her mistress shall not sell her for silver ; 
she shall place a mark upon her, and count her with the maid- 
servants.” 

“has given a maid-servant to her husband.” (The Code.) 

“ Sarai . . took Hagar her maid and gave her to her 

husband Abraham to be his wife.” (Genesis.) 

What a close parallel 

And again, 

“afterwards that raaid-serv-ant make herself equal with her 
mistress as she has borne children.” (The Code.) 

“ and when she saw that she had conceived her mistress was despised 
in her eyes.” (Genesis.) 

Ill his notes on these enactments Dr. Piiiche.s writes, 

“Reference has already been made . . . to the contracts of 

the period of Hammurabi’s Dynasty, which illustrate the matter of 
Sarah giving Hagar to Abraham because she herself was childless 
{Gen. xvi, 1, 2). That this was the custom in Babylonia is now 
confirmed by law 144.” Op. cit., p. 524. 

He goes on to say : — 
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“ Hagar despising her mistress (Gen. xvi, 4) is illustrated by law 
146, which allows the mistress to reduce her to the position of a 
slave again, which was agreed to by the patriarch, the result being 
that Hagar fled.” 

One has been sometimes inclined to feel that Abraham acted 
rather unkindly by Hagar when he said to Sami, after her maid 
had despised her, “ Behold, thy maid is in thine hand, do to her 
as it pleaseth thee,” but we can see now that he was only 
conceding to Sarai what was her absolute right by Babylonian 
law, under this section of the code of Hammurabi. 

But when on a later occasion at the feast when Isaac was 
weaned Sarah saw Ishmael mocking, and demanded that the 
bond-woman and her son should be cast out, Abraham would 
seem to have demurred, and naturally so ; for Ishmael was then, 
no doubt, a fiue young lad, Abraham’s first-born son, and we 
read, “ the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight because 
of his son.” Nevertheless in obedience to the command of God 
he sent Hagar and Ishmael away. 

The curious light thrown on this incident in the history of 
Abraham by these two enactments of the code of Hammurabi, 
from which it is evident that every step in the proceedings was 
ruled by Babylonian ciistont and law, wouhl seem to be powerful 
evidence of the genuine character of the history. What legend- 
spinner of the later age — in which this custom seems to have 
been unknown in Israel — wotild think of fetteiing liis free 
conceptions by musty codes of Babylonian law ? 

Genesis XIV. 

Tim names of the four khigs. 

In connection with the Babylonian tone of the early chapters 
of Genesis the fourteenth chapter is of very great inteiesL and 
importance. Shining as it were through the whole incident of 
Hagar which we have been consideiing, we seem to see the 
consciousness which Abraham had of the code of Hammuiabi; 
but in the fourteenth chapter he seems to come almost into 
personal contact with King Hammurabi — Ainraphel — himself. 

Before the archmologieal discoveries of recent years this most 
remarkable chapter of Genesis, with its stately names of ancient 
kings, and all its simple antique narrative, stood quite alone, 
and unsupported by any evidence outside the Bible. 

But in recent years the four kings from Mesopotamia have 
been identified, with more or less certainty, with kings whose 
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names have been deciphered in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Amraphel, King of Shinar (the Bible name for Babylonia), has 
been identified with the well-known IJammurald, one of the 
most notable rulers of Baiiylonia, who reigned for the lengthened 
period of forty-three years, and put an end to the dominant 
power of Elam. He is de.seribed in one of bis inscriptions as 
King of Martu or the West-land, meaning in the language of 
the cuneiform records, Syria, I’hoTiicia, and Palestine. Ariooh, 
King of Ellasar, was long ago identified by the late Mr. George 
Smith with Eri-Aku, King of Larsa, Nippur, and Ur. Of these 
two kings. Dr. Pinches wiites: — 

“ The identification of Eri-Aku with the Arioch of Genesis xiv, 
and Hammurabi, or Amraurapi, with the Amraphel of the same 
hook, can hardly admit of a doubt.” Op. cit., p. 218. 

Tlie third king, C'hedorlaomcr, king of Elam, is identified 
witli great probability with Kudur-lahgumal, styled in an 
inscription king of the land of lilam, who at one time invaded 
Babylonia, plundered Jts cities and templo.s, and exercised 
sovereignty in Babylonia itself. Tidal, king of nations — of 
Goyim, the llevised Veisioii translates it — is with probability 
ideiititied with Tudlinlu or Tidal, son of Gazza, mentioned in 
the same inscriptions. Goyim is supposed to be tlie same as 
Gutiuni — ooiTespoiiding to the ea.stcni part of Kurdistan. 

Opinion,': of I'arioi's Crit.ivs. 

Eiom what has been revealed l>y the cuiieilorm inscriptions 
ill reference to these kings, it would ajipear that those critics 
who denied tlicir liistoncal character were a iittle too hasty in 
their scepticism. Dr. Driver, indeed, in a contribution of Ids 
to a comparatively recent work. Authority and Arckccology, in 
which he vigorously stiives U) ii.iidinise the bearing of these 
identifications of tlie kings on tlie general veracity of the 
narrative, goes on to state : — 

“ The historical character of the four kings themselves has never 
been seriously questioned.” Authoritji and Aichmilogy (1899), p. 46. 

It seems very difficult to understand how Dr. Ifriver could 
make this statement in face of the opinions which were openly 
expressed as to the historical — or, rather, the un historical — 
character ot the four Mesopotamiau kings by well-known 
critics writing some years ago. 

Hitzig, for instance, professor of theology in Heidelberg, 
writiug ill 1869, expressed the brilliant idea that tbs expedition 
of Chedorlaoiner was merely an adumbration thrown back 
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into past times of the expedition of Sennacherib (2 Kings 
xviii, 13), each being an expedition of an Eastern king to put 
down a remit undertaken in a fonirteenth year. This fouiteentli 
chapter of Genesis was, according to his idea, composed from 
the fourteenth year of Hezekiali. Gcschichte des Volkes Israel 
(Leipzig, 1869), p. 45. 

Strange tliat Dr. Driver should have written as he did in 
The Guardian, March 11th, 1896: — 

“ The difficulties w'hich some Critics have found in Gen. xiv, 
consist not in the names mentioned in v, 1 , which no critic so far as I 
am aware, has ever insisted are niikistoriral.” (The italics are mine.) 

Especially as the passage in Hitzig is referred t(j by Dillrnann 
in his discussion of this very chapter. Dilhnann, f/'racsis (1897), 
vol. ii, p. 32, note. 

Noldeke,* writing in the .same year, was incredulous as to an 
Elamite king having any such far-fetelied dominion. The 
events relatecl could just as well have happened in the year 
4000 as 2000: the relater avoided intentionally the name of the 
familiar rulers of the world, the Assyrians ; ho sought above all 
for remote names and regioits. The names of the kings might 
have been actually furnished to him, though in ipiite another 
connection. But ho .vever that might be, at the most we might 
assume that he liad begun with a few true names intermingled 
with false or artificial ones, but by the pretence of autiienticity 
contained in this, Noldeke said, he was as little deceived as by 
the proper names and dates in the Book of Esther. 

Such was tlie tone in wliich these critics wrote in the year 
1869. And AVellhauseii writing 20 years later — in 1889 — 
fully endorsed the view of Noldeke, and was equally sceptical 
as to the historical character of these four kings. He s.ays — 

“ Noldeke’s criticism (of Gen. xiv) remains unshaken and 
mianswerable ; that four kings from the Persian Gulf should ‘ in the 
time of Abraham’ have made an incursion into the Sinaitic 
Peninsula ; that they should have attacked five kinglets on the 
Dead Sea littoral, and have carried them off prisoners . 
all these incidents are sheer impossibilities which gain nothing in 
credibility from the fact that they are placed in a world which 
had passed away.” Die composition des Hexateuohs, pp. 310, 312. 
(The italics are mine.) 

Zimmem, on the other hand, candidly confesses that earlier 
views held on the subject must be given up. He writes — 


■* Untersuchungen -ur Kritik des Alton Testaments (ISO!)), pp. 159, 160 . 
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“In opposition to earlier views on the subject, it must be 
admitted that the situation presupposed in Gen. xiv — a campaign of 
an Elamite King with other princes in his train to Palestine as well 
as the prominent part taken ... by Jerusalem and its king 
is, according to the knowledge we now possess regarding the 
earliest Palestine thoroughly historical and intelligible." — /A,- 
Tlieologische Biiwlachav, May, 1898. 

We have seen that Wellhauseii emphatically denounced all 
the circumstances of this narrative from beginning to end a.s 
“ sheer impossibilities.” Other critics, in face of these identihca- 
tions of the kings, have felt themselves obliged to try to find 
some dilferent way out of the dilemma. 

As Professor Hommel says — 

“They were obliged— since there seemed no other way out of 
the difficulty — to fall back again on the theory of a post-exilic 
forgery, and to suggest that, like a nineteenth century novelist in 
search of ‘ local colour,’ the Jewish writer must have gone to the 
Babylonish priests for his antiquarian details.” 

And he then quotes a passage to this ellect from the 1st volume 
of Meyer’s Histvn/ of Anthjuity (Stuttgart, 1884'). Ancient 
Hehivw Tmdi/ioii, pp. IGl, Kii 

Cornill {Einh itmii) in iln.s Aih TcnJoi/nnt, 1892, p. 78 f writen 
in almost exactly the same style as Meyer. He calks the 
imaginary post-e.\ilic Jew, who is conceived to have been the 
author of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, “I'in lift rdi'isch 
intcnmrrtfr Jiuh a literary designing Jew: ami using e\ eii 
stronger language than Mei'er, declares the chapter to have 
been dovetailed into the alreadv concluded Pentateuch — -a late 
addition in the style of Midrash and Chronicles, who.se 
tendency in the epksode of Melchizedek shows clear a.s d,iv. 
To quote once more from Hommel — 

“ That the history of Abraham, whom they (the ci’itics) regard 
as not merely a legendary, but rather a purely mythical being, should 
contain in its midst an ancient historical tradition was something 
which they could not accept ; for in that ease the whole theory 
according to which everything before the time of David is wrapped 
in the midst of legend would begin to totter on its base, and the 
account drawn up liy Moses woidd begin to apjiear in another and 
far more authentic light. ... In oiiler therefore to save this 
master principle from ruin there was nothing for it Imt to adopt the 
above opportunist expedient, the inherent absurdity of which must, 
one would think, be patent to every unprejudiced observer.” (hi. 
fit., pp. 1G2, 163. 
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We sec then the lemarkahle testimony to the truth of the 
general situation pre-supposed hy flenesis xiv, which has been 
afforded by the enneil'orm inscriptions, and we see also the 
desperate and oiiportunist expedients, expedients which beg the 
whole question, to which the critics have been obliged to resort 
in stmugling to escape from the inference as to the genuine 
character of the entire nariatixe, which naturally results from 
that testimony. 

Dr. Driver, however, has stvonglv asserteil that — 

“ the liearing of the facts related alioiit them (the four kings) in 
the inscriptions on the credibility of the narrative following is 
nil” 

That is to say, no doubt, tliat the rest of the incidents stand in 
exactly the same position in vegaid to ciedibiliiy as they did 
before any evidence had lieen brought to bear upon the chapter 
from the cuneiform inscriptions, lint such a statement as this 
would seem to he quite unieasonable. In orilinary < ases where 
a witness whose evidence may liave been doubted has been 
unexpectedly confirmed in a most important and leading point 
of his evidence by an entirely iiulependent witness, whose 
testimony is practically conclusive on such a point, a strong 
inference is naturally raised that the evidence of the first 
witness on other points is also likely to be reliable. Such 
inference, of course, is not the same thing as if actual 
confii-matory evidence on all points were forthcoming, but still 
such an inference is u.sually held to be reasonable, and we may 
claim that in this particular case of the fouileeuth chapter of 
Genesis it is fairly and very strongly raised. 

The episode of Melchizedek, King of Salem (or Jerusalem) is 
considered by critics like Cornill to be one of the most 
undoubted marks of the late post-exilic conqiosition of the 
chapter. And yet in view of the position which Jerusalem 
occupied as early as 1400 ii.c. as testified )»y the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets (in which it is described as a ‘ capital'’ city) tlieio 
would seem to be nothing more natural than that, in tlie midst 
of any important political events occurring in Southern 
Palestine, the King of .Jerusalem should appear on the scene. 
The suspicion then with which the critics regard the intro- 
duction of the King of Jerusalem into the history, would seem 
to be uncalled for, and in the episode of Melchizedek the 
general situation presupposed in the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis would appear once more to be in close accord wiih the 
political conditions indicated by the monuments. 
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Vru-Hale^n the Ciinetfonn Annie <if Jermalon. 

Witli regard to the niiDie •Salem,” it seems now to be 
practically agreed that it must muloubteclly be taken to mean 
.lernsalein. The name “ Slialain ” for Jerusalem occurs in the 
list of cities in Palestine which, were captured iu the leign of 
llaiueses II. The iiame.s may still be read on the wall ot the 
liamesseum at Thebes ; and the name “ .Salem ” also occur, s in a 
similar list of cities captured by Itameses III. 

There is nothing, then, in the name Salem itself which 
would suggest a late date, but, on the contrary, the name would 
rather point to those ancient times when the cuneiform script 
of Ilabylonia prevailed in Palestine. The name Jerusalem in 
cuneiform writing is “ Ui u-.Salem ” — “ llru ” meaning “ city,” and 
“ Salem ” “ peace.” “ Salem ” would seem a natural abbreviation 
from Uru-Salem, by the omission of the first element, city, and 
the retention of Salem, the distinctive proper name. Indeed, 
this whole narrative may jiossibly have once existed in the form 
of a record in cuneiform writing. We know that through 
centuries before Abraham the llabylonians were at various 
time.s the over-lords of Palestine, and we know from the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets that in .spite of the paramount influence which 
the Egyptians e.xercised in Palestine about 1400 b.c. as 
suzerain power, the hold which the cuneiform writing had on 
the people of I’alestine was so strong and persistent that even 
official correspondence vvith Egypt was can-ied on by the 
writing and language of Ilabylonia. There is, therefore, we 
may claim, nothing unreasonable in the suggestion of Professor 
Hommel that possibly this fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
which is in such close accord with the ancient history of 
Babylonia, and enshrines within it this peculiar name for the 
holy city (which seems an echo of “ Uiu-Salem ”) may have 
existed once in the form of a cuneiform record. 


The Babylonian Creation Tablets. 

The critics give themselves a great deal of trouble in their 
endeavours to satisfy themselves as to the exact time when the 
Creation and Flood legends of the Babylonians became known 
in Israel. Their sceptical theories in regard to the patriarchs 
preclude them from adopting the simple idea that since, according 
to the Old Testament, Abraham came from Babylonia, he would 
naturally be acquainted with these stories, and his descendants, 
although not living in Babylonia, would be aware of them. 
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tliTOugh him, and by reason of the powerful influence of Baby- 
lonian ideas prevailing in Palestine, and felt in Egypt also in 
the centuries preceding the Mosaic age. There is no need to 
trouble ourselves about the time of the conquest of Canaan, or 
the reign of King Alias, or the age of the exile, as the time when 
the people of Israel first became acquainted with these stories. 
It is enough if we believe that the great ancestor of the nation 
came from Babylonia — he and his descendants would naturally 
be familiar with all these things. 

It would seem then that it is probably safe to assume that 
the writer of the sublime account of creation, which forms the 
proem of Genesis, was fully cognizant of the Babylonian story. 
On this the question next occurs— in what relation does this 
account in Genesis stand to that contained in the Babylonian 
Tablets ? 

To this question the answer given by Professor Sayce is, that 
the Biblical account delilierately contradicts the Babylonian. 

After noticing the points of resemblance between the two 
accounts. Professor Sayce declares that between the Babylonian 
and the Biblical narratives there is a profoimd difference, a 
difference which indicates not only the priority ol the Babylonian 
version, but also the deliberate purpose of the Hebrew writer 
to contravene and correct it. He writes : — 

“The polytheism and mythology of the Babylonian theory are 
met with a stern negative ; along with the materialism of the preface 
to the epic.” Monament Facts and Uifihcr ( 'ntknl Fancies, p. 1 06. 

This preface to tlie epic Professor Sayce tianslates; — 

“ In the beginning was the deep which begat the heavens and the 
earth, the chaos of Tiamat who was the mother of them all.” 

Again.st this materialism of the Babylonian account, which 
represents a formless matter, independent of the Creator, gene- 
rating itself, developing into the divine, and jirodncing as by 
spontaneous generation the heavens and the earth, there stands, 
says Professor .Sayce, 

“on the forefront of Genesis the declaration that, ‘In the 
beginning GoD created the heavens and the earth.’ The earth w.as 
indeed a formless chaos resting on the dark waters of the 
primaeval deep thus far the conceptions of the Babylonian 
cosmology are adopted ; — but the chaos and the deep were not the 
first of things ; God was already there, and His breath or spirit 
brooded over the abyss — while the letter of the Babylonian story 
has been followed the spirit of it has been changed. The Hebrew 
writer must have had the Babylonian version before him and 
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inteniaonallv given an uncomproraiaing denial to all in it that 
impugned the omnipotence and unity of God.” p. 108. 

Dr. Pinches sums up his discussion of the question as 
follows : — 

'• In the mind of the present writer there seems to be but one 
answer, and that is, that the two accounts are practically distinct, 
and are the production of people having entirely different ideas 
upon the subject, though they may have influenced each other in 
regard to certain points.” Op. (it., p. 48. 

Professor Hoininel’s opinion, as expressed in Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, seems to he different. He seems to think that there 
was a monotheistic Kabylonian version more ancient tlian the 
polytheistic — of which the latter was a corruption. This would 
seem in some degree to harmonise in general principle with the 
opinion of Delitzsch, that there were amongst “ the immigrant 
North Semitic tribes religious ideas differing from the indi- 
genous polytheistic mode of thought in Babylonia,” but which 
“quickly succumbed before the polytheism” of the older 
inhabitants. Bnhd and Bihel, Tram, hy JoAtj-s (1903), pp. 72, 
133. 

The Babylonian Flood Tablet. 

Itx Place, in Babylonian Literature. 

In Babylonian literature the story of the Flood occurs as one 
of the episodes in the epic of the Chaldman liero, Gilgames, and 
is contained on the eleventli tablet of a series of twelve, which 
recount what is known as the Legend of Gilgames. The hero 
goes on a journey to visit Pir Napistim (the Chaldiean Noah), 
who for his goodness had been gifted with immortality, in order 
that he might find out from him the secret of how to become 
immortal. In reply to his questionings, Pir Napistim relates 
to Gilgames the story of the Deluge. 

]is Bearing on the Hcxtateuchal Criticism. 

That story as told in the Babylonian legend bears a striking 
resemblance in the incidents which it embraces to the Biblical 
narrative, although difi'ering from it in the widest possible way 
in its theological aspect. Whilst the Babylonian narrative is 
grossly polytheistic, the Biblical breathes the purest mono- 
theism. Nevertheless there is a remarkable similarity between 
the two in the incidents which they record, and the Babylonian 
story has a curiously important bearing on the critical analysis 
of Genesis and of the Pentateuch in general. 

M 
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Professor Bissel, as long ago as 1892, in a work of his, 
Genesis in Colours (p. xiii), drew attention to the faet that the 
Babylonian narrative contained in a united form the various 
incidents which the critics in the ease of the narrative in 
Genesis distribute between the two supposed writers, the 
Elohistic and the Yahvist. Professor Sayce in his work, Early 
History of the Hebrews (1897) pressed the same point and 
repeated it in a later book. The Kelifions of Ancient Egypt and 
Eabylonia (1902), p. 444. The fact is that the effect of this 
Balydonian Deluge Tablet is to place the critical analysis of 
the Flood story in Genesis between the hammer and the anvil ; 
■between the hammer of the combined account in the Babylonian 
tablet and the anvil of the combined account in Genesis. 

The critics have analysed the Biblical account of the Deluge 
into two documents which, originally separate and independent, 
they hold to have been intertwined. There is the priestly 
writer P, who uses the Divine name Elohim and takes pleasure 
in formal phrases, precise chronological statements and records 
of genealogies, and to him certain incidents in the Flood 
narrative are attributed. And then there is the imaginative 
writer J, who uses the Divine title Yahveh, and whose narra- 
tive is striking and picturesque: and to him ceitain other 
incidents are attributed. These two writers are held to be 
quite independent of each other, and to write from completely 
opposite points of view. 

But to trouble all this specious theory comes this incontestable 
record from ancient Babylonia, and it sliows that all these 
incidents — formal or picturesque — supposed to he each so 
characteristic as to denote different writers in the Pentateuch, 
and so diverse from one another as to indicate distinct and 
independent points of view, existed as a matter of fact in a 
state of absolute union in a document as ancient as the times 
of Abraham. 

If the formal and the picturesque could dwell amicably 
together in the Babylonian narrative— what warrant is there 
for inventing a formal writer and a picturesque for the narrative 
in Genesis ? 

In the light, then, of the Babylonian Flood tablet, the theory 
which we are expected by the critics to accept appears to bo 
supremely unreasonable. We are to. believe that first came the 
fully-developed story of the Flood in the Babylonian Deluge 
tablet. Then followed deterioration by scission, or splitting, 
one-half of the story being separated by the Elohistic writer P, 
and the other half carried off by the Yahvist ; and then the 
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story was re-Heveloped by the unitin'' of the two parts — the 
two documents — ^in the Biblical narrative in Genesis. 

The story one in 2000 B.c. — then divided — then united — one 
again in Genesis as it had been before. 

Is it reasonable of the critics to expect all this to be 
believed ? 

It is a remarkable circumstance that Dr. Driver seems 
never to have attempted to answer this attack made on the 
Hexateuchal criticism by Professors Sayce and Bissel. 

In Authority and Archmoloqy, a book published in 1899, to 
which Dr. Driver contributed an essay on “ Hebrew Authority,” 
he would seem to have had an excellent opportunity of 
opposing the conclusions of these two writers, because the 
connection between the account of the Deluge given in Genesis, 
as compared with the Babylonian Flood story, was one of the 
points discussed in his essay. In a footnote on another point 
connected with the Flood he refers to Professor Sayce’s book. 
Early History of the Hehreios, shfmmQ that he must of course 
have been well aware of the conclusions put forward in that 
book. Nevertheless, in his essay, the critical point is evaded 
in the following words : — 

“ It would have been interesting to point out in detail in what 
respects each of these versions resembled in turn the Babylonian 
narrative ; but for our present purpose the question of the distmetim 
of somxfs in the Biblical account is unimportant.” p. 27 note. 
(The italics are mine.) 

It seems strange that Dr. Driver should write thus in 
presence of the direct attack which Professor Sayce had made 
on the Hexateuchal criticism in connection with this very 
point, and especially as Dr. Driver’s essay on “ Hebrew 
Authority ” was in part highly controversial, and, indeed, 
resolved itself towards the close into an elaborate defence of 
the criticism against the attacks of certain archmologists, 
amongst whom Professor Sayce came in for particular attention. 
Yet this direct and simple point, which Sayce pressed against 
the criticism in connection with the distinction of sources, was 
evaded in the words which I have just quoted. It was utterly 
ignored and left unanswered. Perhaps there was no answer 
conveniently to be found. 

There is no part of the Pentateuch perhaps where the 
theory of the distinction of sources has been held by the 
critics to be more certainly assured than in this account of the 
Flood in Genesis ; and the distinction of sources here is closely 
and indissolubly bound up with the critical analysis of the 

M 2 
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rest of the “ Hexateuch.” If grave doubt is thrown by the 
stubborn evidence of the monuments on the reality of the 
critical analysis in this case, the whole Hexateuchal theory is 
assailed and is intimately and vitally concerned. 


The Literauy Conditions of the Mosaic Age. 

"We have seen how the analysis of the Flood story in Genesis 
by the critics has shown their theories to be in direct anta- 
gonism to the evidence of archaeology. The evidence of 
archaeology goes to show that the story of the Flood is one — 
the theory of the critics is that it is “ a dodbht ” — and we 
have seen how far-reaching is the significance of this anta- 
gonism, affecting as it does the reality of the whole Hexateuchal 
criticism. 

Let us now consider another case — which is also of far- 
reaching consequences — in which once more the theories of the 
critics a.re in direct antagonism to the evidence of arclueology. 

Dr. Driver, in the latest edition of his Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament, takes occasion to remark that the 
assertion not unfrequently made that the primary basis of 
Pentateuchal criticism is the assumption that Moses was 
unacquainted with the art of writing, and that this had been 
overthrown by the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, rests (so he says) on 
an entire misrepresentation of the facts. That Moses was 
unacquainted with the art of writing, he says, is not the premiss 
upon which the criticism rests, and the antiquity of writing was 
known long before the Tel-el-Amarna tablets were discovered, 
p. 158. 

It is not, however, the crude fact as to whether Moses could 
or could not write that is in question ; the critics may be taken 
as admitting that he could. The point in question is that the 
barbarous state from a literary point of view, which the critical 
theories bring out as the condition of the Israelites in the Mosaic 
age, is in direct opposition to what archteology in the present 
day shows to have been the condition of Egypt and Western 
Asia at that time. 


Opinions of the Critics. 

As to what the views of the critics are in regard to the literary 
condition of Israel in the Mosaic age we can judge by the 
following : — 
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Wellhausen writes ; — 

“ But it was within this period 850-750 B.c. that Hebrew 
literature first flourished — after the Syrians had been finally repulsed 
it would seem. Writing of course had been practised from a much 
earlier period, but only in formal instruments, mainly upon stone. 
At an early period also the historical sense of the people developed 
itself ... in songs, which in the first instance were handed 
down by word of mouth only. Literature began with the collection 
and writing down of these songs.” bSkdch of llt£ Ilutory of Israel 
and Judah (1891), p. 71. 

In the same strain Dr. Driver writes ; — 

“No doubt in Israel, as in many other nations, literature began 
with poetry. ... At what date they ‘ (the songs) ’ were 
formed into a collection must remain matter of conjecture, the age 
of David or Solomon has been conjectured. . . . The terminus 

a qm of J. E.” he writes, ‘is more difficult to fix. . . . We 

can only argue from our view of the progress of the art of writing 
. . or of the probability that they would be written down 

before the impulse given to culture under the monarchy had taken 
effect.” Inlrod., pp. 121, 122, 124. 

Thus crudely do the critics ignore tlie literary environment of 
the Israelites in Egypt, .so amply revealed by arclneology, and 
elect to start the literary history of tlie jteople from zero. And 
yet of course in Egyjit iii those days — as had been so from 
immemorial time — writing was in most general use for all the 
common purposes of life. The “ tale of bricks ” would no doubt 
he given to the task-masters of the IsiaeUtes in writing ; the 
temple walks were in.scribed with sculptured records ; and 
literary culture, and elahorate ritual, surrounded the Israelites 
on every side. 

Did tlie leaders of the Israelites when they crossed the Bed 
Sea instantly forget all tlie culture and learning of the land of 
Egypt which they had just left, so tliat neither Moses nor any 
otlier among them rose to any literary efl'ort lieyond the most 
ju'imitivc and rude ? “ Writing mainly upon stone,” is the 
most that AVellhausen would admit ; — songs Jianded dow'n “ by 
word of mouth only,” is all that he would allow even to times 
long after Moses ; whilst what Dr. Driver thinks of literature 
in Israel in the Mosaic age may be fairly gauged by the passage 
already quoted, where in discussing the date of “ J E ” he talks 
of the probability that songs would have been written down 
before the impulse given to culture under the monarchy had taken 
effect. 
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When therefore Dr. Driver urges the point that an assumption 
that Moses was unacquainted with the art of writing is not a 
premiss upon which the criticism of the Pentateuch depends he 
is only leading away from the real point raised by archaeology. 
That point is, that the conclusion of the critics that the 
Israelites in the age of Moses had no literature worthy of the 
name is irreconcilable with the teaching of archaeology as to the 
literary condition of Egypt and Western Asia in that age. 

And here it may further be remarked, that although this 
denial of any literatui'e to Israel in the Mosaic age may not be 
a premiss upon which the critical theories rest, but rather a 
conclusion — wvertlveless — such a conclusion — if once it be 
accepted — works round in a vicious circle of argument to help 
the criticism. For if it be accepted as true that such literary 
barrenness existed at that time, then the early history of Israel 
becomes as it were a tabula rasa, on which the critics may 
inscribe whatever theories their imagination may lead them to 
conceive, unchecked by the wholesome restraint which the 
admission of the existence of contemporary documents would 
impose upon them ; and further, under such circumstances, they 
consider they are entitled to treat all writings in the Bible 
concerned with the Mosaic period as merely a collection of 
myths and legends, handed down by oral tradition, around 
which again their critical imagination is left free to play ; and 
so even the most far-fetched speculations — in the dimness and 
uncertainty of mere oral tradition held to prevail — are 
emboldened to put forward a claim to recoguition. 

Archaeology, which strikes at the historical probability of 
this literary barrenness of Israel in the Mosaic age, strikes at the 
saiqe time at one of the buttresses at least, if not one of the 
foundations of the Higher Criticism. 

This then is the point, which tliough long before known, was 
emphasized by the discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 
namely — the yawning chasm that separates the conclusions of 
the critics from the state of things indicated by archceology. 
It is not that the critics said Moses cmdd not write — and the 
discoveries of archeology revealed that he could — but that the 
conclusions of the critical theories deny to Israel in the age of 
Moses any literature worthy of the name, whilst the condition 
of things revealed by archeology would seem to show that in 
order to reconcile such a conclusion with that condition, we 
should have to suppose that the leaders of the Israelites, during 
their sojourn in Egypt, must have stolidly resisted the most 
ordinary influences of the every-day life around them. 
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Professor Sayce observes : — 

“From one end of the civilised ancient world to the other men 
and women were reading, and writing, and corresponding with one 
another ; schools abounded, and great libraries were formed.” 

“ Moses not only could have written the Pentateuch but it would 
have been little short of a miracle had he not been a scribe.” Op. 
eit, p, 42. 


The Code of Hammurabi. 

Description of tlie Code. 

In point of fact the whole spirit of the criticism, which 
seems perpetually dominated by the thought that all the 
religion and culture of Israel only truly blossomed in the 
later time.s, is completely opposed to the trend of archaeological 
discovery of the present day. The wliole tendency of that 
course of discovery is to more and more unfold to view the 
fact of the great antiquity to which the culture and social 
institutions of mankind reacli back. Tliis contrast between 
the tendency of tliought among the critics in regard to the 
history of I.srael and the eou)-se of the revelations of archseology 
may be aptly exemplified by the case of the Code of Ham- 
murabi. This, the most recent and wonderful discovery in 
the field of Assyriology, was made in January, 1902, among 
the ruins of Susa — “ Siiushau the palace,” as it is called in the 
Book of Daniel, “ which is in the province of Elam.” 
Excavations carried on there under M. de ilorgan brought to 
light the three fragments, which had composed an enormous 
block of polislied black marble, covered with cuneiform 
inscriptions. At what had been the top of the monument a 
low relief was carved representing the great King Hammurabi 
himself standing before the Sun-god, from whom he is 
receiving the laws of his kingdom. When the cuneiform 
characters on the marble had been copied and read it was found 
that a priceless treasure bad been unearthed — a complete code 
of laws, the earliest ever discovered in the world, “ earlier than 
that of Moses by eight hundred years, and constituting the 
foundation of the laws promulgated and obeyed throughout 
Western Asia.” 

The Code of Hammurabi has strong afhnities to the Mosaic 
Code, and several points of contact with it. “ An eye for an 
eye.” “• a tooth for a tooth,” is a drastic principle of law, which 
holds in either code. There are other similarities, too, but the 
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differences are also very great. One most important distinction 
between the two is this ; that the Code of Hammurabi seems 
to presuppose a commercial people, highly organised, and with 
all the complicated family and trade relations belonging to such 
a community ; whilst the Mosaic Code seems to be iutended for 
a people living under much more simple conditions. 

Dr. Pinches notices another important point which he says 
shows "tlie two codes to have been compiled from totally 
different stand-points ; and that is that the laws in the Code of 
Hammurabi are purely civil, whilst into the law of Moses all 
hinds of provisions for the poor, the fatherless, and the 
necessitous, have entered. “ From this point of view,” he goes 
on to say, “ Moses’ Code is immeasurably supeiior to that of the 
Babylonian law-giver, and can hardly on that account be 
compared with it ’’ {op. cit., 2nd Ed., Appendix, ji. 51 9). 

The fact that a kindred people like the Babylonians possisssed 
a wiitten code of laws through so many centuries affords strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of the belief that the people 
of Israel had also a written code of laws during their national 
existence — as their own national tradition and consciousness 
most assuredly held that they had. 

“ For the law was given by jMoses,” 

says the writer of St. John’s Gosjiel. 

And this jiresumptive evidence is all the stronger owing to 
the undeniable leseinblaiice which in many jioints exists 
between the IMosaic Coiie and that of Hammurabi, 'fhat it 
was only at a late period in their national existence liiat the 
Israelites received the co<le of law.s which was to regulate the 
life of the nation is a theory which at any time was most 
improbable ; but .seems now .still more incredilile since the 
discovery of this most ancient code of laws existing among the 
kindred Semites of Babylonia. 

This section of the subject may be closed with the words of 
Professor Sayce, which appear to be amply justified. 

“ While the Mosaic Code in contradiscinction to the Babylonian 
Code belongs to the desert rather than to the City', f/tf' hms implied 
in the narrative of the Book of Genesis are those which actually were 
current in Canaan in the jiatriarfhal age. No writer of a post- 
Mosaic date could have imagined or invented them ; like the names 
preserved in Genesis, they characterise the patriarchal period and no 
other. The answer of archseology to the theories of modern 
‘ criticism ’ is complete : the Imw preceded the Prophets, and did not 
follow them.” Monument Facts and Higher Critical Faneies, p. 83. 
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The Assyrians ts Contact with Israel. 

Testimony to the Veracity of the Biblical Historians. 

The points at whicli the Assyrians came into touch with 
Israel aie intensely interesting, but do not raise as a rule any 
highly eoniroveraial questions. They simply show wherever 
the Assyrians touch Israel that the story contained in the 
Historical Hooka of tlie Old Testament is a real, genuine, 
honest history which — unlike the boastful recoixls of the 
Assyrian nionarchs — places on record defeats as well as 
victories — national humiliation as well as the nation’s triumphs 
It is all very " ell for Dr. Driver to say — -as he does — that 

“ No one for instance has ever doubted that there were kings of 
Israel (or Judah) named Ahah, and Jehu, and Fekah, and Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah ; or that Tiglath-Pile.ser, and Sennacherib, led 
expeditions into Palestine — the mention of these (and such like) 
persons and events in the Assyrian annals has brought to light 
many additional facts about them, which it is an extreme satisfac- 
tion to know, but it has only ‘ confirniod ’ what no critic has 
questioned.” 

Perhaj-is so — and jicihaps not; the point neeil not now detain 
U8. Hut whether any critic did, or did not, question these 
things, they questioned (his — the bond jOlcs of the comjiilers of 
these Historical Hooks. These writer.* — so llie critics say — ' 
worked them over to give them a particular character, which 
was not the true one that they ought to bear. It is important, 
then, to note that when these writers can Ik* tested as to voiacity 
by these As.syrian monuments, they come well out ot the 
test. 

Cunceptiou of tin Charurtrr of the Assyrians by the Classical 
Writers. 

It is a curious point what an erroneous vieu" tiie classical 
writers of antiquity seem to have conceived of tlie Assyrian 
character. To them ‘ Assyrian ” seems to have meant every- 
thing volujituous and effeminate. Hut the Hiblicai writers 
knew them better. 

“ Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place 
of the' young lions ; where the lion, even the old lion, walk^, and 
the lion’s whelp, and none made them afraid 1 The lion did tear in 
pieces enough for his whelps, and strangled for his lionesses ; and 
filled his holes with prey, and his dens with ravin.” 
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So wrote the prophet Nahum about Nineveh. And most 
assuredly the Assyrian inscriptions show that Nineveh was a 
veritable lion’s den — so fierce — so cruel — so ruthless — were her 
people. 

Conclusion. 

But time and space forbid adducing any further instances. 
From those discussed the writer hopes that he has made it 
clear thac the bearing of recent oriental discoveries on Old 
Testament History is antagonistic to the critical theories, while 
they support the historical accuracy of the text. 


Discussion. 

Eev. G. F. Whidborne. — Mr. Chairman, I think we must be 
very grateful for such a striking and valuable paper. One or two 
points I might speak of. 

The writer mentions Ur of the Chaldees as being proof — against 
the Critics — that Abraham is an historical person. I think that 
argument can be carried a little further still. Let us assume, with 
the Critics, that J. did not originate till the ninth century and P. 
not till Ezekiel’s time, and that, before that, the account of 
Abraham only came from oral tradition, as Dr. Driver says. 
(Genesis, p. xvi). In those times Babylon seems at first hardly to 
have been known to the Israelites, and then it developed into a 
hostile nation, and finally into a cruel conqueror. Let us recollect 
the pride and exclusiveness of the Israelites, increasing through the 
monarchies. It is evidently absurd to imagine that a mere oral 
tradition would have preserved the then distasteful fact that the 
great national hero and progenitor was of Babylonish origin, or 
that a compiler of documents would have incorporated it in his 
compilation. The only reasonable explanation, on critical lines, of 
the mention of Ur of the Chaldees as the native country of the 
great national progenitor, must be that it was contained in an 
authoritative written history before Israel was a settled nation. In 
fact, it witnesses not only that Abraham was an historical person but 
that the account of him in Genesis was ancient written history. 
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I think that the paper suggests to us even more. We may find a 
presumption, at least, that Abraham not only lived, but himself 
wrote. We know that in his day written contracts of purchases 
were usual. The account of the purchase of the field of Machpelah 
is acknowledged to have followed generally the customs of the age. 
Now in the account itself we read how money is paid and then in 
verses 17 and 18 the chapter gives this remarkable clause; “And 
the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was before 
Mamre, the field, and the cave which was therein, and all the trees 
that were in the field, that were in all the borders round about, 
were made sure unto Abraham for a possession in the presence of 
the children of Heth.” I should like to ask if we could have a more 
distinct indication of the “making sure” by a written purchase- 
contract than in these words with their legal phraseology. It seems 
the strongest evidence that Abraham had to do with a written 
document and was accustomed to things written. 

Remembering this, we turn to our author’s claim, that there is 
nothing \inreasonable in HommeTs suggestion “ that Gen. xiv may 
have existed once in the form of a cuneiform record.” The Critics, 
like, Dr. Driver, regard it as a distinct document, “ SS.” Let us 
grant this : the question remains, Can any special reason be alleged 
for the existence of such a document ? The circumstances suggest a 
striking one. Abraham knew the character of the King of Sodom. 
He had done him a great service for Lot’s sake, who was to remain 
on an inhabitant of his city. To safeguard him, he had been 
careful to give no excuse for the King of Sodom’s greed. It 
becomes at once clear how essential a written memorial of the 
transaction would be, especially one which brought in the King of 
Salem as Umpire. 

If, then, Gen. xiv is to be explained as a separate document, 
the most rational explanation would be that for this special 
purpose it was written by, or by the direction of, Abraham himself. 
If Abraham wrote it, Moses would naturally possess it, and 
use it. 

It may, by the way, he noted that the Critics’ assertion of an 
editor or compiler at once destroys any argument against age 
from phraseology ; because the first business of any editor would 
naturally be to modernise archaic phraseology ; even a transcriber 
might, for instance, instinctively change Laish into Dan. 
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The Chairman. — We have a letter of regret from Dr. Pinches, 
stating that unfortunately other duties prevent his being here. 
We should have gratefully valued his presence. 

Canon Girdlestone. — With regard to Mr. Whidborne’s last 
sentence, there are a great many linguistic peculiarities in the Book 
of Genesis which the latter writings have not removed. There are 
odd spellings and idioms which only occur in the Book of Genesis. 
The linguistic side of the treatment of the subject has been severely 
neglected. In the days of David, who was a poet and a warrior, 
new musical instmmeiits are introduced, new ways of marching, etc., 
and therefore I feel sure that from every point of view it can be 
shown that the books are, as they stand, in their true order. 

Mr. David Howard, F.C.S.— This paper has interested me 
exceedingly. I am no critic and no theologian, though 1 confess 
these studies have a great fascination to mo. But as one who has 
certainly had to make scientific evidence a great deal of study and 
has had experience of evidence in other matters, the Higher 
Criticism always seems to be deficient in one thing ; there is no 
extraneous confirmation of its conclusion. I have looked with the 
deepest interest for the time when some extraneous evidence would 
be brought to bear, and I might say with a little anxiety, to see 
how it would turn out. The extraneous evidence which has 
been brought out in such abundance of late years has all lieen in 
favour of the absolute authenticity of the Old Testament. In fact, 
light thrown by many discoveries tends to confirm tlie veracity of 
the Old Testament, and in certain cases enabling us to understand 
what was very perplexing, as, for instance, fSarah and those maid- 
servant wives. How can one imagine that such aii idea as that 
— a purely Biihylonish idea — could be woven into a forgery 
centuries after : as it was truly remarked, at the time that Israel 
was absolutely hostile to Babylon t The whole question of the origin 
of legends is a very fascinating one, and there i.s always the 
conceivable possibility that they are true, and so it is nothing very 
amaang that some sort of legend of the Flood should have survived 
from the very time itself, and it is most interesting to find a history 
dating back before Moses containing such a tradition. It is very 
remarkable to notice the absolute courage with which the writer of 
the first chapters of Genesis, evidently knowing what the tradition 
was of other nations, puts a construction upon these facts in that 
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clear definite form he gives ; totally differing from that of the 
nations around. 

Mr. M. L. Rouse said, in delivering a short reply illustrative of 
the fallacy of the Higher Criticism, I have been led to examine Dr. 
Driver’s introduction. I notice there, in other words besides those 
here quoted, that he virtually abandons the theory of two 
documents, the Yahvist and the Elohist. He twice says that the 
criteria are uncertain, and that he finds the difference at points 
hard to trace throughout. 

On the other hand, there has recently been published an edition 
of volumes of the Old Testament writers as analysed by the Higher 
Critics : and I have looked at the one of Genesis (edited by a Mr. 
Bennett), and I was very much struck with this very great piece of 
dishonesty. Granting that the aecomits were double, of course every 
section that begins vdth Elohim should belong to one story and every 
section that begins with Yahveh should belong to the other story. 
Now in one of the Yahvist sections — both preceded and followed by 
the name Yahveh — it is said that “after seven days” Yahveh would 
“ bring a flood upon the earth.” In an Elohistio paragraph — both 
preceded and followed l>y the name Elohim — it says that “ after 
the seven da3’s the waters of the flood w'ere upon the earth.” Thus 
pointedly does the Yahvist account confirm the Elohist; but the 
Critics have picked out this one sentence and called it Yahvist. 

Since the discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, a batch of 
letters has been discovered in the North of Canaan referring to 
every-day incidents, not necessariljf to wars, plots or treaties, just 
showdng how common this wwiting was ; so common that Sheikhs 
wrote to one another about the every-day matters of living — their 
purchases, the welfare of their households, and what not. 

Again, a few j'ears ago Dr. Glaser explored into the heart of 
Arabia, and found records of three dynasties of kings, each 
preceding the other before the time of Solomon ; a dj'nasty of priest 
kings, a dynasty of ordinary Sabean kings, and further back a dynasty 
of Minyan kings ; and this long line of at least thirt5'-five kings 
have left inscriptions of their respective reigns — all written in a 
character akin to Hebrew, as also in a language related to Hebrew. 
Thus, not only can Moses have written in the cuneiform character, 
but there was a Hebrew character already existing for a form of the 
Hebrew tongue. 
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I should like to add to what is here said regarding Hammurabi, 
that his name appears somewhat later as Amraurapi — which brings 
it very near to Amraphel ; and, further, I would say that Hammurabi 
describes himself as lord of the Amorites ; just as Kudur Mabuq, the 
father of Kudur Lagnal, or Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, whom 
Hammurabi overcame, had previously, as we find, called himself king 
of the Amorites. 

It has been the fashion of late to style the laws of Moses less 
original or more cruel than the laws of Hammurabi, with an 
insinuation that they were less just; but you ■will find that, 
whereas Moses’ law throughout says, “ An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” in the Babylonian law it was, “ An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth ” only when one injured a rich man. 
Again, whereas, according to Moses, a thief when he was breaking 
into a house might be killed and his blood was not to be upon the 
killer ; according to Hammurabi, if he were caught breaking into his 
house, the thief was to be killed and buried at the spot where ho 
broke in. 

There are many other points in which the excellency of the 
laws of Moses might be shown. 

Professor ORCHARD. — 1 wish to express my thanks to the author 
of this paper for a most valuable and timely contribution to one of 
the most important discussions of our age. I think we shall agree 
with the conclusion arrived at (on p. 172), that it is absurd to suppose 
that the Israelites were not influenced by the culture and literature 
of those Egyptians amongst whom for such a very long period they 
had resided. 

With regard to the Creation story and the Flood story, the idea 
that the Babylonian version is a Divine record is preposterous. If 
we are oflfered one version simple and pure and another complicated 
■with strange, grotesque accretions, one cannot doubt which was the 
earlier in point of time. Moreover, we are very well aware that 
monotheism has been proved to be the primitive belief, and not 
polytheism. The idea that the Creation story was borrowed from 
the Babylonians would probably never have been seriously put 
forward had it not been that many people imagiiie that there was 
nothing in the Bible written before the time of Moses. That, of 
course, is an untenable assumption. The probability is that Adam 
himself wrote the Creation story under Di^vine guidance, that 'Noah 
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wrote the history of the Flood similarly ; and no doubt Moses 
edited the book to which reference is made, when God tells him to 
write in “ the book ” the fact that The Lord would have perpetual 
warfare with Amalek because of his wickedness. There can be no 
doubt that from the very beginning of human history there was a 
Divine record. 

I was very much struck with the remark by the Chairman that 
these Higher Critics’ conclusions which are here exposed and 
refuted, that these theories are mere pictures of the imagination. 
The ablest representative of the Higher Critics is probably Dr. 
Driver, and Dr. Driver seems to have the idea that if you ean prove 
they are credible on some points, other points are not important. 
It is a most absurd proposition. Dr. Driver prefers, and his Higher 
Critics prefer, to paint pictures of the imagination, rather than 
investigate facts ; and if the pictures do not agree with the facts, 
then, of course, that shows that we are in some way or other 
unacquainted with the facts. Professor Sayce’s de-scription of the 
critical theory as “ a philological mirage ” appears to be apposite. 
The Higher Critics profess to investigate facts and reasons in 
support of the pictures of imagination which they present to their 
readers, but they do nothing whatever to allay the thirst of the 
human spirit for truth and reality. If I may correct a quotation 
from Dr. Driver by the author, I would say, the attempt to refute 
the conclusions of archaeology by means of Higher Criticism has 
signally failed. 

The Chaihman. — I propose a vote of thanks to the author of this 
paper — which the Secretary will forward to him— for his most 
interesting paper and the valuable discussion. 

The Secketaky. — I second the motion. It will give me the 
greatest pleasure to convey the thanks of the Institute to the author 
of this paper. 
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OEDINAKY GENERAL MEETING* 

Lieut.-Geneeal Sie H. L. Geaey, K.C.B., i\ the Ohaie. 

Hie Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following elections were announced 

Assooiatks Colonel G. J. van Someren, Ken.singtou ; Rev. J. Thomp- 
son Phipjie, Wandsworth. 

The following paper was then read by the author 

THE EAEIY CELTIC CHURCHES OF BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND {with illiisfratimi).f By Miss Ei.eaxok H. 
Hull, author of Early ChriUian Irelantl, etc. With lantern 
illustrations. 

I T seems not inappro])riate on the morrow after St. Patrick’s 
Day to turn our thoughts to the origins and history of the 
Church in which he played an important part ; and out of the dim- 
ness of whose traditions his figure stands out in such prominence 
that the first name that occiu's to our minds when we turn them 
toward that, to most of us, “dark backward and abysm of time,” 
is that of “ The Apostle of Ireland.” The, to my mind, even 
greater names of St. Columba. St. Finniaji, St. Gildas, St. David, 
St. Cadoc, St. Kentigern, St. Asaph, St. Cuthbert, St. Aidan, 
St. Chad, St. Columbanus, have slipped almost from out our 
memories, but for some reason, that of St. Patrick, however 
ignorant we may be of his actual life and work, abides there still. 
It is partly with the desire of tracing and explaining this curious 
circumstance that I propose to take uj) the subject of the origin 
and development of the Celtic Church to-day. 

It is usual to date the introduction of Christianity into Britain 
from the landing of St. Augustine, the Roman bishop sent by 
Gregory bishop of Rome to the Anglo-Saxons in a.d. 597. I 
would like to point out at the beginning of my paper that all 


* Monday, March 19th, 1906. 
t Frontispiece. 
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we have here to say of Christianity in Britain occurred (with the 
exception of part of the foreign mis-sions) before that date. You 
will, 1 think, agree with me that Augustine came to no heathen 
country, hut to one that had been not only long Christianised 
itself, but whicli was making efforts to Christianise the neiglibour- 
ing iieoples. The mi.ssion of Augustine wa.s strictly to the 
Saxons and Angles, who were pagan, but there lay behind the 
settlements of these newcomers in the east and south a large 
native population which was, at the period of his advent, almost 
wholly Christian. 

Thei'c is mjthing more tliHieult, nothing that requires more 
virile intellectual energ) and i-esolution, than to look straight 
in the face any historical question which effects, or seems to effect, 
our own jiersonal jiosition and views. There could he no better 
exam]il(‘ of this than the very curious and suggestive divergence 
of oiunion regarding the character and connections of the Celtic 
Clmrch. Breshyterian writers, looking chiefly to the fact that St. 
Columha was not a hishop hut a prcshyter-ahliot, have held 
firmly to the hehef that tlie Breshyterian form of Church 
govenimeut was that which held good in the Churches of 
Scotland and Ireland in the sixth and sc\'eiith centuries', the 
Protestant t.'hurch of Ireland, fixing its eyes ehieily ujion tlie 
undouhted revt'rence for and spread of the Sciiptiires (we shoultl 
he more correct to say of the Ciosjxds, for noenjiy of the Bible has 
come down to us from early Ireland, and only one cujiy of the 
whole Xew Testatneut) in the Colunihan Monasteries, has held 
it.self to ho the hneal descendant and true representative of 
the ancteiit Church. Ifomaii Catholic writers, igiiuritig the 
peculiar orgatii.satioii of the native communities, and minimising 
the growth and development in Church iloctriiie and in the posi- 
tion of the Bishops of Home, have pointed triumphantly to the 
Church of St. Batrick as a true Itoman Church in all the modern 
sense of that term. All three alike, in order to defend their 
special positions, have read backwards into the age of tlie fall of 
the Roman Empire ideas and antipathies that had no existence 
at that e.irly period, but belong to times much nearer to our 
own. 

Still, the very existence of such an extraordinary diversity 
of opinion is interesting, and it is calculated to send us back 
to the original documents and to the general history of the 
Western Church to try and find out what are the exact data on 
which we have to build. We shall find, I think, that each 
party has possessed itself of a certain share of truth, but has 
held to it by the rigorous exclusion of other considerations 

N 
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equally important in forming a just conclusion. The materials 
bearing upon the history of the British Church are alas ! not so 
copious as we could wish ; the devastations of the Saxons swept 
away alike a great part of the written memorials of the times 
before their advent as well as of the churches and monasteries 
themselves over a large part of England. But in Ireland, and 
in the Irish monasteries abroad, a mass of ecclesiastical 
manuscripts remain, and though the majority of these are of a 
later age, written or altered after the formal union of tlie 
Celtic with the Homan Church at the close of the seventh and 
beginning of the eighth centuries, there is snflicient unaltered 
matter to enable us to discern pretty clearly tlie thoughts and 
observances of an earlier time. 

I think I ought to say in starting that the outline that T 
wish to put before you to-day is not entirely in accordance u'ith 
any of the views enumerated above ; it is ni}’ own opinion, and 
I do not want to do more than to suggest it lor your considera- 
tion ; but it ha.' plea.sed me to find that such impartial and 
original thinkers as Professor Bury, in Ins recent, JAfe of St. 
Patruk, and Mr. Hugh Williams, in his studies on tlie Welsh 
Church and especially on the works of (lildas, have, in llieir 
own special departments of the study, arrived at something the 
same conclusions as those to which I have myself come. 

Omitting through lack of space the interesting and beautiful 
Native Eomai! and Biblical traditions which connect the earliest 
converts with Joseph of Arimalluea and Glastonbury, witli St. 
Paul, witli the father of Caractaciis and other jiersonages, we 
pass at once to the better defined and more reliable gi'ound of 
historic fact. 

The earliest authentic notice which comes to us is from the 
pen of Tertulliaii, writing about 208 a.d. Hu s;iys; “In all 
parts of Spain, among the various nations of Gaul, in di.stricts 
of Britain inaccessible to the Homans but subdued to Christ, in 
all these the kingdom and name of Christ are venerated.” (Adv. 
Jiul. vii.) At the moment that Tertullian was penning tliese 
words the Britons and Caledoniaiis were revolting from the 
Emperor Severus in that district of Noitheru Britain which he 
had endeavoured to protect and ju'oserve to Rtune by the erection 
of a rampart across the island, and it is not uiinaciiral to suppose 
that in speaking of those districts of Britain “ inaccessible to 
the Homan arms "he was thinking not of ihe southern and more 
settled portions of the country which, according to this supposi- 
tion. were already Christian, but of those wild districts which 
we now call the Highlands and Wales, which the Homan armies 
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had never subdued. As far north a.s York, where Severus died, 
the country had Koman cities and organisation, and we may 
suppose some knowledge of Christianity. 

A hundred years later came Diocletian’s persecution* ( 303 A.D.), 
St. Alban, the proto-martyr of Britain, who was one of the few 
who seems to have suffered in these islands, was a native of the 
Boraan city of Caerleon-on-Usk, and died at the place now 
known by his name. If the story of his death is a true one 
and not invented to give hont)ur to an almost martyrless 
Christian community, a thing regarded in early days as being 
a stain upon their faith, he and his companions, Julius and 
Aaron, were evidently not native Britons but I’oman citizens. 
Thi.s is sufficiently evident from their names. 

Under the mild rule of Constantins and liis son Constantine 
it is hardly likely that any serious persecution extended itself 
to Britain. Indeed a story is told both by Sozomen and 
Eusebius to the effect that Constantins, when the decree of 
persecution was ordered, called befoie him his officeis and bade 
them consider whether they would abandon Chri.stianity and 
retain his favour, or kec]) their f.iith and iic b.anished from his 
}U'Ohence. Tliose wlio, after rellection, decided to sacrifice to 
the pagan deities were, however, the men dismissed by him, for 
he declared that those who had been wmrtby servants of their 
God W'ould also be faithfid to their Emperor (Quoted l)y Bishop 
Brown, The, Chnirli Ik fore Aiit/iiKliur, p. o6.) The interest of 
this story lies in the fact that the* larger number of ('onstantius’ 
officers appear to have been, nominally at least, Christians : and, 
though he himself never embraced the Christian faith, his .son, 
Constantine (Emjicror .302-33>7), is univer, sally admitted to 
have received his Christiunity in Britain, though he was not, as 
w'e know, b.ijitized until iininediately before his death (Sozomen, 
Eeeks. llih/., ii, eh. 34 ; Soeiates, i, eh. 39). 

But we can go a step further. 

By the date of the Council of Arles in .314, we find existing 
an organised Christian British Cluireh with regularly appointed 
bishojis presiding over it. Three bishops from Britain were 
present at this ('ouiicil and signed the deciee.s along with the 
thirty other bishops gathered from Italy, Afriea and Gaul 
They were res})eelively Bishojis of York, London, and wdiat is 
understood to be Caerleon-oii-Usk. 

, * The persecution of Diocletiiin hardly e.xteuded itself to Britain, 

which was cut off from the llomaii empire by the uBur])ation of Carausiua 
and Allectus, and came later under the mild rule of Constantins. 

N 2 
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That there were bishops from Britain at Nic<ea in 325 cannot 
be tested by actual observation on account of the incoherent 
condition of the records of that important Council ; but at the 
Council of Sardica in 347 we have the testimony of St. 
Athanasius that they were present and joined liim against the 
Arians. Tliirty-three bishops from the Oalliiu (i.e., tlie Eoman 
province of Gaul and Britain) were present. 

At the Council of Bimini (iSoS), one of those numerous 
Councils at which tlie Nicaian Creed nmlerwent alteration after 
its acceptance at Nic;ea, it is stated tliat four Imndved Bishops 
of the Western Church wei-e assembled. Tlie Emperor, in 
courteous ('.(jnsideration of tlie inimen.se journeys which many of 
these Bishops had been forced to take to attend the Council, and of 
the great exiienses entailed in taking the.se frequent otticial 
flights across Eurojic, otdered that all should he entertained at 
Ids own expense. There is a pleasant sense of indiqiendence in 
the reply of the Ihshops from Aquitania, (iaul and Britain, 
They said that they “ deemed it unbecoming to he entertained 
out of the Imjicrial bounty and preferred to live at their own 
expense”: three only, through special circumstances of poverty, 
accepting the offer of the Enqieror. 

I will not fiu'tlier multiply proofs of the widespread and firm 
hold of Christianity in Britain in the fourtli and fifth centuries. 
Origon, Clirysnstoui and Jerome attest it and the (Councils of 
Gaul, at nearly all of which Bisliojis from Ihilain won' jiresent, 
prove it. The liaptisiii ot llaximus in fiKl, fieforo his assault 
upon the Empire, show that to be a Christian was accounted in 
Britain, and in tiie Koman army, a mark of distinct, ion and an 
omen of success: the rise ami spread of Pelagiaiiism in this 
country early in the fifth century shows an advanced condition 
ot theological speculation. Xeither in their interest in the 
Arian controversy, nor in the originating of controversies among 
themselves, does this section of the Church show itself behind 
the general course of ecclesiastical thought. To them, as well as, 
or more than others, does Hilary of I’oitiers appeal when an 
attempt has to be made afresh to still the persistency of the 
Arian adherents in the middle of the fourth century. They 
responded to the appeal; for the orthodoxy of the Church in 
Britain up to the time of I’elagius was not only unquestioned, 
but was commented upon with special favour by a series of the 
chief Fathers of the Church. 

Now the, point to which I wish to direct attention is that 
during all these three or more centuries of Church development, 
native Britain, so far as we know, has in it little or no part. The 
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names of the leaders, where we can casually discern them, are 
Eoman names, the episcopal cities are Homan cities, the 
questions that move the Church are not the principles of 
discipline or life of a native community, they are the (piestionB 
that were beini; fouglit out in the East, in Italy, in Africa, or in 
Eoman Gaul. Welsli tiadition knows nothing of these martyrs, 
these hisliops, and tliese Symjds. Tliey did not touch her life or 
win her adherence. When Gi igen says, that among the liritons 
“ very many have not as yet lie.ard tlie woril of tlie Go.spel,” 
lie may well have been including almost the entire native 
population. 

The Welsh genealogies of the native saints do not go hack 
further than about the beginning of the si.xth century, and up 
to that lime no native Church on native lines and appealing to 
the general mass of the population .seems to have come into 
existence. 

That there were converts, perhaps numerous converts, among 
the native pojmlation, 1 do not for a moment deny: the British 
quarter of tlie town lay lH>sido or just beyond the Eoman 
quarter, as a rule; the )ieo|)le intermingleil in the army, in 
commerce, by intoi-mairiage, and in the daily intereonrse of life. 
Many of the peojile must have adopted the religion of their 
conquerors. I'elagius himself was ]»rohahly a Briton who liid 
his native name of Morgan under the more lofty-sounding 
Eomanised form that it might .sound better in the ears of his 
superiors, as many a good Gaelic or Brythonic name has been 
turned into an Anglicised or Biblical form since his day to 
avoid the .satire of the Englishman. 

But these individual adhesion.s do not prove any sort of 
national tendency. The Latin language, in which all ecclesiastical 
worship was conducted and alt religion taught, would in itself have 
formed a houndary which the mass of the pojiulation would 
have found it almost impossible to pass, except in cities where 
the Gael and Brython mixed constantly with the Eoman 
settlers. 

The more I consider this question, the more convinced I feel 
that the birth of the Celtic Church was not as yet ; that the 
Church of these fourth-century Bishops and Councils can in no 
real sense be looked iqion as the British Church, but only as the 
Koman (dmrch in Britain, using here the word Eoman in its 
political and geographical sensi' as the Church of a people rather 
than in its later anil special sense as the Church of a creed. 

As the Eoman cities of Arles, Lyons, and Treves sent their 
bishops to the various Church Councils to represent, not the 
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native inhabitants of Gaul or Germany but the Eoinan adherents 
of Christianity in these cities, so Eoman Britain took a dignified 
share in the general life of tlie Charch. 

But by all tliis the peojde were untouehod ; it lay apart from 
their whole system of ideas, tlieir life and thought ; the Chiircli 
organization, witli its recognised st'es, its external ties, its foreign 
language, and its system of thought and liliial based, as we can 
hardly doubt, upon the lioman model, had no appeal for tlu! 
native Celtic population, and we cannot imagine that the 
extension of its borders passed much beyond the towns. If 
there was ever to lie a native Chnrcii in Britain it must he a 
Church based upon some other system of ikwelopinent and more 
in accordance with the. habits iind tendencies of native life. 

That Fucli a Church, in fact, arose from the very liosoin of 
the people theui.selves 1 hope to .sliow ysai, hut the distinction 
between the system of the one and the .system of the other was 
clearly marked. 

Of the personalities who actually moveit and moulded and 
impressed their spirit upon this early Brito- lioman Church wo do 
not know so much as we should wish ; yet four names isolate 
them.selves from the mass of olmcurei personalities, and of tliroe 
out of the four we are able to .judge of their character and ide.is 
from their own writings, wdiile of the fonrtli all we know is from 
a single phrase in Bede. The names are St. Emian or Xinias, 
i’astidius, I’elagius, and Batrick. lait me say a couple of words 
about these four men. Of the first, the Ven'oralile Bede tells ns 
in introducing St. Columha to his leaders, that 

“the Southern Piets, who dwell on the southern side of the 
mountains (f.e., the Grampians) had long before St. Columhu’s 
time, as was reported, forsaken the errors of idolatry and embiaced 
the truth by the preaching of Xinias, a most revelcnd bishop and 
holy man of the British nation, who had been regulailv instructed 
in Home in the faith and mysteries (if the truth, "and whose 
episcopal see, named after .St. Martin the bishop ;ind fanums for a 
stately church, is still in existence.” — (AVr/c. Jlht., Book III, ch. 4.) 

This is absolutely all that we know from Knglish sources 
about St. Xinian ; there are many later lives of hingluit tlicv are 
merely ingenious expan.sious after tlip .apiproved fasliion in v'ooue 
with the mediieval hagiologist of these woids of J.ede. But the 
Irish hold fast to the tradition that Xinian wa.s half an 
Irishman ; that ho was horn of an Irish mother and (hat ]iart()f 
liis education was gained in Ireland. There ho is called in the 
loving Celtic fashion Mo-neiin or “ my Xinian,” as the name of 
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St. Laisnen, the founder of Devenish Al)hey on L. Erne, in changed 
to MolaiKsi, or St. Aedh or Aedan to Modoc, or the Welsh St. 
Cadoc to Docus, or in Scotland St. Kentigern’s name, the patron 
Saint of ( llasgow, was changed to St. liluiigo, meaning “ my dear 
friend.” This tradition is interesting as hearing on the question 
of the e.xi.stence of ( ,'hri.stians in Ireland Ijcfoi-o St. Patrick, and 
we shall see that anotlier out of the four ]ter.son.s of whose 
origin and life we have some details is also said, and this time 
not hy the Irish themselves, to have lieen an Irisliman. 

The second name is that of Fastidiins. 

iMow it is astonisliing to me tliat the name of Fastidins is, 
even among persons interested in such matters, so utterly 
unknown. I'or from Fastidius we get the first living voice of 
the ('hristiau t'hureh in llritain ; the first writings which give 
us an insight into tlic tlioughts and life of a Christian teacher 
living in this country in tlie fourth or eaily fifth century. And 
apart from all this, one out of the two tracts preserved to us hy 
Fastidins is in itwdf a piece of writing of the inspiration of which 
any ('hnrch might he jn-oud. We know little of Fastidius 
except that Gennadius of Marseilles, who ahont 4S0 a.D. made 
a suit of hiographical diidionarv of the lives of well-known 
Chiistian per.sons, living or dead, tells us that he was a Pritish 
bishoji ami tiiat lie liad written one iiook entitled Lh' Vita 
Christ id fui* 'I’his tract Fa.stidius wiote to a ( 'hristiau widow 
lady named Fatalis, whom he culls “ dilectissima .soror.” He 
compares his tract to “ conn try- bread, better for the hungry than 
that of fine flour.” We feel that it is so indeed. The learned 
have sought for traces of IVlagianisni beneath its simple words; 
but to most of us the stiangi- attraction of this tract will lie in 
the fact that while the Church without was spending its strength 
and weakening its jiowers of aflection on subtle questions about 
Free-will and Piedestination, which still as we look back catch 
and hold our gaze as though the very existence of Christianity 
depended on their solution, here on our own soil a .sinijde bishop, 
otherwise unknow'ii to us, was jxmring out his miml on the actual 
details of the true life of a Christian. It is not a .small thing that 
at theojiening of its cour.se the ('hureh of this country should lie 
found to lav stress not on dogmas of the mind or even on 
discipline of the body-corjiorate, but on the spirit of the 
Christian life. 

* Geunailiua, I>c Itlustribiis Viris, cli. .">(!. Tlic Corbey cojiy of 
Geimiidins reads only “ Fastidius Britto,” hut all other MSS. read 
“ Episcopus.” 
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Let me read you a couple of extracts from this tract, the 
heading of whose chapters “ On the Christian Life,” “ On its 
Dignity and Meaning,” “ On Sin and the Love of God,” “ On 
Almsgiving,” " On the True Christian,” etc., give an idea of its 
substance. 

“How can you say that yon are a Christian, in whom no act of a 
Christian is seen 1 For Ihe Christian is he who is upright, good, 
just, wise, patient, humble, benevolent and innocent ; how then 
will you justify and claim for yourself that title in whom out of so 
many things not even a few exist 1 The Christian is he who is 
such not only in name, but in <]ecd, he who imitates Christ in all 
things and follows Him, he who is holy, innocent and perfect, in 
whose breast evil hath no place, in whom piety alone exists with 
goodness, who knows not how to hurt or injure any man, hut brings 
help to all, A Christian is he who by the example of Christ does 
not know how to hate his enemies, Imt rather how to do good to 
those who oppose him and how to pray for his persecutors and foes. 
For whosoever prepares himself to hurt or injure his neighbour, he 
denies that he is a Christian. The Christian is the man who can 
say with truth, ‘ No man have I injured ; I have lived justly with 
all men,”’ — (From chap, vi.) 

“ Be innocent, if you wish to live with God; bo simjde, if you 
wish to reign with Christ. Of what service to thee is evil, which 
drags thee down to death ; of what gain is wickedness, which hinders 
thee from reigning with Christ t ” — (From chap, x.) 

In dealing with the (piestion of Almsgiving, this fifth-eentury 
preacher is confronted with a diffieultv e.vor jircstmt with us and 
pressing upon us in iuo<lci'n life, the question of the morality of 
receiving as a charitahle gift, money unlawfully gained or earned 
hy the misery and degradatioit of other human beings. 
The opinion of Fastidius is given witlioiit hesitation. Let us 
hear what he says ; — 

“ Some think they will be justified because they of their substance 
give a niggard alms to the poor, and of that which they have taken 
from many they give a very small part to one. One man is fed off 
that which hath made many hungry, and from the spoils of many, 
^aree a few are clothed. This sort of almsgiving God asketh not ; 
He desireth not that pity should be shown to one out of the cruelty 
of another . . . That almsgiving doth God approve which is 

imnistered of lawful toil. For He abhorreth and rejecteth that 
almsgiving which is offered from other men’s tears. For what doth 
It boot thee, if one man bless thee and many men curse thee ? Or 
what doth almsgiving bring thee which is off ered of the substance of 
another man 1 Is it verily to be feared that God hath not where- 
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with to feed His poor, unless thou, to aid Him, plunderest another 
man’s goods i ” — (Chap, xii), Migiie, Fat. Lat. t. 50. 

Of Pelagius and liis lieresy we need not say much here. 
“The production of a heretic,” says Professor George Stokes 
cynically, “ gave the most vigorous ami satisfactory of jiroofs of 
the interest of the British Clmrch (read ‘Church in Jlritain ’) in 
theological questions.” {Ireland and the. Ceitie Church, p. 12.) 

The wide sjiread and the attractiveness of this teaching of 
Pelagius is proved liy the two visits of St. Geriiianus and his 
companions from Gaul to try .iiid eradicate it. Had Pelagius 
remained in Britain and written his hooks in retirement there, 
jicrhaps wo should have heard little of him or liis writings. 
But Pelagius did not address himself to the Pritons ; he was a 
great traveller; we find him in Borne, in Sicily, and in Palestine. 
It was from Home, where lie lived (juietly for many years, that 
he wrote liis works, On the Trindij, On Test imonics, and Uyi 
Ft. I'anl’s Epidtea. Had he not prudently retired from Koine 
during the des(-enl of Alaric and the Goths in 409-410 lie would 
with his own eyes have witnessed the sack of Borne. Pelagius 
was a student hy natuie and hahit, a thinker who in the quiet 
of the study worked out theories on the ah.struse questions of 
original sin, of free-will, and of haptism ; his teaching was, in 
the Iieginning at least, hut the over-emjihalic reassertion of a 
forgotten trutli, the gi'ave truth of the freedom and responsibility 
of the human will. Litiu-, when diiven into fre.sh and more 
explicit statements, his theories took a more controversial form, 
and he impugned doctiines held to be fundamental in the 
Church. Two circumstanees forced the teaching of Pelagius 
into a prominence which it would ])roliahly have otherwise 
escaped. The first was his I'riendshiji with Cmlestius, an 
Irishman living in Boiue (I would ask you to note the fact 
of a notable (fiiristian Irishman living in Borne fifty years 
before the mission of St. I’atriek), who with all the ardour 
of the Celtic temperament, embraced the doctrines of Pelagius 
and siient ins life in their dissemination throughout the 
Christian world ; the second was the fact that in Africa at that 
very moment the sombre and subtle mind of Augustine of Hippo 
was formulating these doctrines of predestination and election, to 
which the teaching of Pelagius was fundamentally ojiposed. 
Augustine pursued Pelagius with unrelenting animosity. He 
sent a friend of his own, Orosius, to watch Pelagius and report 
his doings to him. When two Synods in Palestine fully 
acquitted Pelagius, he secured his condemnation in two African 
Councils at Carthage ; when Pope Zosimus was won over by 
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the representations of Goelestius, Augustine called, in the aid 
of the civil power and secured an iini)erial edict from the 
Emperors Theodosius and Hoiiorius liauishing Pelagius from 
Eome. The heresy of Pelagius, thus curiously tossed about, 
approved by one Pope, condemned by another — commended by 
two Synods and reproved by two others, comes down to us at 
the present day in our Cburcli Prayer-books as tlie only lieresy 
against which we arc warned by name m tlie Thirty-nine 
Articles. Against the [lersoual character of the Pritish teaclier 
liis wor.st enemies found themselves unable to cast a stone ; 
the simplicity and purity of his life is atte.sted by bis bitterest 
foes ; and he passed the remainiler of his days in a seclusion 
which, we may well believe, was grateful to him after the 
prominence of theological disputation intci which lie had been 
unwillingly forced. 

The last of our grou]i of four names is that of St. Patrick. The 
life of St. Patrick has been torn by controveisies, Imtwe jiossess 
in his own undoubted writings a record of his life and work which 
might have settled many of them or at least have jirovided a 
firm ground for building ujioii. In bis confession we have, not a 
life-history, liut an outpouring of hissjiiritas an aged man whose 
time was nearly over, in defence of the work that he liad felt 
himself called upon to do. 

After the sketch we have now given of the condition of affairs 
in Prit.'iin it will riot surjirisc you to learn that St. Patrick was 
brought up from childhood in the tenets of the Chiistian religion. 
His father w’as a dcucon carrying on his ministry, as was generally 
supposed, somewliere near llumbarton, Imt as is now bi'giiming 
to be thought, in the i^uite difloreiit region of the neighbourhood 
of tlie Bri.stnl Ciiaiinel. His fatlier was a wealtJiy man, and 
owned, besides his town house, a farm in the country, to "which 
the young Patrick was no doulit freipieutly .sent for change of 
air.* 

P)esides his clerical duties Calpornus held the jiositioii of 
"deeurio,” or, as we should say, borough councillor under the 
Homan governor of his pro\iiice. It was his duty to collect the 


“My fattier "was C'alpornua, a deacon, son of Politus, a presbyter, who 
belonged to tlie village of Bannarem Tabernia.'. Now he liad a small 
farm bard by, where I was taken captive.” — Voufemo, oh. i. 

“ I was free born, accoiding to the flesh. I am born of a father who 
was a deenriou, but I .sold my noble rank, ] blush not to state it, nor am 
I Sony, for the profit of others.” — Epis. to ('orotintu, eh. x. See 
Dr. Newport Wliite’s “Critical Edition of the Writings of St. Patrick.” — 
Ej'uc. R. I. Acad., vol. xxv, No. 7, 1905. 
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due.s iiml taxes and forward them to headquarters and generally 
to attend to the muiiieii)al ailiiir.s of liis <li.strict. .Such a com- 
bination of civil and religious offices appears strange to us to-day, 
hut we learn from the Church hi.st</ry of the time that even 
bisliojis were not exempt from such civil duties. We find that 
at the Synod of Constantinople (A.n. .'id-'l) there were a number 
of hisho])s ])re.sent “ who were lialile to he called upon to occupy 
various ollaual departments connected both with the citv' magis- 
tracy and in subordination to tlie presidents and governors of 
provinces,” and that the Emjieror, angry at their lefu.sal to sign 
the creed of the Acaeians, used Ids authority to huce them to 
return to tlioir civil duties from whicli, under such circumstances, 
they had exemption.* 

1 mention tins here because it enforces my contention as to 
tlu' almost ]iurely Homan origin and eoniieclion of the Church at 
this time established in Ifritain, ami it was undoubtedly this 
same form of Church thought and government that St. I’atrick- 
hrought to Ireland. He was, as yiai know, taken captive by Irish 
marauders while at his father’s farm (probably by the great Irish 
prince, Niall of the Nine Hostages, who was carrying on foreign 
and home wars at this time), and he was enslaved for many years 
in tile north of Ireland, acting as herd to a heatlien master on the 
mountains of Slemisli, co. Antrim. Here he gained one acquire- 
ment which jiroved of ine.stimalile service to him in later days, 
a knowledge of the Irish or (laelic tongue, and it is largely to his 
command of the native language that I a.scnbe the success of St. 
Patrick in after times, when' his predecessor I’alladius, sent 
shortly licfore liy Po[ie Celestine to preach to the Irish, failed. 
It is usually supiiosed that Patrick was the first A]>o.stle of 
Ireland and that he came to an entirely heathen country. We 
have already had proofs that this was not the ease. The presence 
of Cielestius at. Home, if not the birth of Ninian and Pelagius, 
pro\'e that this is an exa,Li:gerated estimate of the condition 
of things, even if we had not the express pronouncement that 
Palladius was sent by the P>isho]i of Home as first bishop to the 
“ Scots believing in Christ.” Now it was not usual to consecrate 
a bisho)) to any tdiurch not yet established and with some 
recogni.sed organi.sation. Augustine of Canterbury wius not con- 
secrated until he had established his mi.ssion and gained convert.s. 
The sending of a bishop already coirsecrated show.s the existence 
of a Church of some growth and organisation, and this we 


* Socriites’ £Wi. i//«L,Bk. II, c-h. 41. See also a.s to the employiiieut of 
clergy a.s judges and lawyers, Bk. VII, ch. 37. 
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may believe to have been the case. St. Patrick’s own words 
attest it. He had been, he said, “ into remote parts of Ireland 
where the Word had never before been preached,” proving that 
in most parts it had already been known and accepted. The 
legends of the saints also go to prove the establishment of some 
churches and communities at a very early date. 

To follow his work or examine his teaching is not our business 
here. St. Patrick, like the teachers of whom we have already 
spoken, belonged, in our view, not to the native Celtic Church, 
but to the Eoman Church in these islands. It is not without a 
purpose that so much attention has been concentrated upon his 
work and mission, and that the later teachers, St. Columba, St. 
Finnian, and “the hosts of the Saints of Ireland” and Wales 
have been half-forgotten by their countrymen. Yet to my mind 
it was they and not St. Patrick wdio most truly may be said to 
have established the native Celtic Church. 

The establishment by the Apostle of Ireland of fixed episcopal 
sees at Armagh and elsewhere was the carrying out in Ireland 
of the system of organisation to which he had lieeii accustomed 
in Britain; it was totally unlike the native Church .system, and 
it appears to have become e.xtinct on his lemoval, to be revived, 
later on, under different circumstances, wlien a formal reunion 
with the Homan Church t(K)k place in the end of the seNenth 
and beginning of the eighth century.* The distinctive feature of 
the Celtic Church, its monastic organisation, is not in its native 
form heard of in his time, and the monks and nuns, “ so many jiast 
his counting,” of whom he speaks, seem not to have been attached 
to particular centres, but to have been companions of his travels. 
We hear nothing of abbots, but much of bishops ; later, the bishop 
sinks into a secondary position and the abbot is tlie centre of the 
Christian community and the pivot on whom the ecclesiastical 
organisation revolves. The system from outside that St. 
Patrick endeavoured to impose upon Ireland was not suited 
to the then prevailing social and political conditions, and 
it fell off as an ill-fiiting cloak immediately after his 
withdrawal. 

There is, indeed, an ancient Irish Catalogue of Saints which 
exactly expresses, in a few brief sentences, what I believe to 
have actually happened. 

Dividing the stages of Christian development into three, it 
tells us that the special feature of the first stage was the 


* See Prof. Bury’s Life of St. Patrick. Appendix on Episcopal 
Succession in Ireland. 
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great number of its bishops; the second, the number of its 
presbyters in comparison of its bishops; the tliird, the numbei 
of its ancliorite or hermit monks. The first stage was 
distinguislied also l)y the unity of its liturgical forms, a natural 
feature in a Church into which these were adopted from 
without. The second, by the variet)' of these forms, which 
were, it apj)ears, at first derived from the teaching of tliree 
Welsh saints, Grildas, Cadoc and David, lint which ilid, as we 
know, vary in the various monastic foundations, as the rules 
of each monastei'y ditfered from one anutlier; indeed, one 
special feature of tlie liturgical forms of fJaul and Ireland 
consists in the variety of their collects and a certain freedom of 
detail.* 

The extraordinary passion for the anchorite life in itsextremest 
austerity, here spoken of as the third stage, \vaa a feature that 
iiujiressed upon the native Cliristianity of the.so islands an almost 
Oriental complexion. It did not, so far as we know, come into 
general favour in the first period, though it was a usual and 
persistent condition of life throughout the entire course of 
Irish Celtic Cliristianity from the sixth century up to the 
ninth century. Indeed, frisii hennits liave survived in 
isolated spots into quite modern times. 

We will now, hearing in mind these general distinctions, 
inquire wliat wore the st>eeial features whicli we lind impressed 
upon the actual native Church. 

Its tirst and obvious eliaracterislic was tlie rapid and extra- 
ordinary growth of monasteries all over the country. At the 


* “ First, ill tlie time of Patrick, all were bishops, famous and holy and 
full of the Holy Ghost ; ;i50 in niiniber, founders of churches. They had 
one head, Christ ; and one chief, Patrick. They observed one mass, one 
celebration, one tonsure from ear to ear, they rejected not the services 
and society of women. 

“ Secondly, Catholic presbyters. In this order were few bishops and 
many pvients (or presbyters), in number 300. They had one head, our 
Lord ; they celebrated ditferent masses and had different rules ; one 
Easter, on the fourteenth mom after the vernal equinox, one tonsure 
from ear to ear ; they refused the services of women, separating them 
from the monasteries. They received a mass from Bishop David and 
Docus (».e., Cadoc) and Gildas, the Britons. . . . 

“ In the third order of saints were holy presbyters, and a few bishops, 
100 in numlier, who dwelt in desert places and lived on herbs and water 
and on alms ; they shunned private property, despising all earthly 
things. They had different rules and masses aud different tonsures, and 
different times for observing the Pascal Festival.”— Quoted by Ussher, 
Worts, vol. vi, p. 477. 
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date of St. Patrick’s death, about A.i). 461, we hear little of 
native Welsh and Irish foundations either by way of churches or 
of monasteries, though here and there, generally in the extreme 
west of Ireland, some anchorite settlers seem to have begun to 
build themselves huts and to gather a few pupils around them. 
But less than a century later, the whole country is absolutely 
covered with ecclesiastical eatabli.shments of more or less size 
and importance, according to the reputation of their founders for 
sanctity or learning, and we can hardly put our finger on any 
spot on the map of Wales, Scotland and Ireland or of Devon and 
Cornwall (the humble relics of Celtic days have, alas ! all been 
swept away fiom the eastern and c(!ntral portions of England), 
without still finding some liny cell or church, some mouldering 
wall of an ancient oratory, some solitiiry cave or ])lace of 
retreat, or some shaft or crown of a Celtic cross which carries 
clown to tliis day either hy its own name or by that of the 
farmland upon which it stands, the memory of the early saint 
who built the cell or taught and worked in the neiglihourhood. 
The extension of the mona.stie. system at tliis monieiit was 
something utterly ahnonnal, and it cannot be understood unless 
we have formed in our mind a clear idea of what a Celtic 
monastic foundation was like. 

A monastery in Celtic times was a very different place to a 
similar institution ill our own (lays. We mustjmt ouloif ouriiiinds 
altogether the idea of a stone-lmilt establishment capable of 
holding a large number of persons. For an Irish oi liritisli 
foundation of the sixth or the seventh century there was no 
need to collect funds or hire stone-mason.s to lay foumlatioiis and 
draw architectural plans. Nearly all the fanioiis monasteries 
began in groups of stoue or wattlcil huts in every way .similar 
to those in which the people oi'dinarilj dwelt, each student 
building his own little cell with his own hands when he had 
fixed upon the monastic school in whieli he had detenniaed to 
pursue ins studies. In Wales the usual method was for a saint 
(and every professed Christian might easily earn for himself a 
title that was willingly hestoweil, without need of Canonical 
sanctioii, on any Christian person ol' distinction) to seek a spot 
where in stditude he might pursue his religious devotions 
or perfect himself in piety. He would retire to a sequestered 
place, and after a fortnight of fasting and prayer would proceed 
to erect his wattled hut and his primitive oratory, which hence- 
forth became called hy his name. lu Ireland we do not hear of 
the previous fixed period of preparation, but the process was 
otherwise the same. But gradually the belief in the sanctity 
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of the holy man would spreatl or he would become known as a 
teacher or a scribe. His solitude was broken in upon by 
students who would begin to gather round him. Each student 
as he came would establish his cell around the centraf green, or 
along the sides of the stream or valley in which the anchorite 
had fixed his home, and gradually immense religious settle- 
ments, half educational, half agricultural, and wholly religioms, 
would spring up. They came by degrees to include the entire 
Christian poj)ulation, for each central monastery as it grew 
unwieldy in size sent away oll'shoots which owmed obedience 
to the clnef saint and carried out the siime rule of life. Each 
monastic pstal)lishment was self-contained, having its own fields 
for growing corn and vegetables, its own mills, kitchens, stme- 
houses, and l)arns. The students and monks did tlie enthe 
work of the place, sowing, reaping, carrying liurdens to the mill, 
grinding com and gener.ally performing the iluties of the 
settlement. Even bishops are fouml plougliing tlie fields, 
grinding corn and performing other menial offices. The 
extreme simplicity of life in these early monasteries must be 
carefully borne in mind. I’art of each day was set aptirt for 
the instruction of students, another part for active duties, while 
the offices of the ('hurcli were regularly and minutely attended 
to. I cannot imagine a system of any kind more suited to the 
needs and more calculated to elevate a primitive .and unlettered 
people. These institutions set before the entire population a 
new ideal of simple, industrial life sanctified hy religion and 
enlarged by study. 

In Ireland we find the most honoured saints and heads of 
monasteries, even such men as 8t. Cohimba and St. C'iaran, 
ploughing, reaping, cooking, and even grinding corn at the ijuein, 
which was the olheeof womeu-slavcs. St. Hrigit, even after the 
founding of Kildare, is found milking the cows, herding sheep, 
churiiiug butter, baking bread, and doing all the ordinary weirk 
of a ])easant-woman. ^^'hen St. (Jolnmba goes for consecration 
to Jlisboj) Eteben, be finds him ]>lougbing in the fields ; when 
in his old age he returns to visit Clonniaenois the monks gather 
hastily from the little grange farms on which they have been 
working to receive him with honour. Nor did they look on 
such labours as derogatory; tliey felt them to he ennobling 
and elevating; they felt (as it is told of St. Kathalan), “ that in 
the lowly work of cultivating the earth he approached nearest 
to the Ilivine contemplation ; therefore, though he was of noble 
blood, he practi.sed with Ids own hands the lowly art of 
cultivating the fields.” Besides tlie manual labour and the 
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ordinary work of a large establishment all time that could be 
spared from the offices of the Church was given to instruction, 
reading and writing, and to the making of book-satchels, the 
covers of books, and ecclesiastical bells and crosses. The 
industry of some of the great teachers in copying books, chiefly 
copies of the Psalms and the Gospels, was extraordinary. St. 
Columba is said to have written 300 books with his own 
hand, and his life is sown with instances of his industry in this 
particular. St. Pinnian of Clonard is stated to have given a 
copy of the Gospels to every church lie founded. 

In the earliest period few, if any, of these copies were 
illuminated ; tliey were written solely with a view to supplying 
the needs of the churcdies and religions foundations all over the 
country, but two at least of tbe most beautiful and valuable 
specimens of Irish manuscript illumination, the Book of Burrow, 
and the yet more famous Book of Kells, now in T.C.D. Library, 
come to us from the seventh and eighth centuries, and prove 
beyond a doubt that the art of illumination had at that early 
period reached its fullest development. They are, in botli cases, 
copies of the Gospels, belonging respectively to the Columban 
monasteries of Burrow (Queen’s co.) and Kells (co. Meath), 

In a country entirely without towns f)r stone buildings of 
any kind except what are known as the yudrailive “ bee-hive ” 
huts or cells inhabited alike by primitive pagan and early 
anchorite on the desolate coasts and islands of the west of 
Ireland, the monastic settlement, which was surrounded by a 
wall or “ cashel,” came to be looked upon as a “ city,” the name 
by which it is usually known. When the Northmen came to 
Ireland the only points of attack that offered themselves, besides 
a few scattered villages of huts, were the monastic settlements, 
and it is no doubt to this fact that we owe the repeated 
destructions of the monasteries so often spoken of during the 
Norse invasions. There was, in fact, nothing else for them to 
destroy. A sharp attack, with a few lighted brands flung upon 
the thatched roof of the oratory, would soon spread to the cells, 
and the group of tiny huts would quickly be destroyed. The 
Northmen, securing what booty they could in the way of Church 
vessels, reliquaries and book -covers, would pass on to another 
place, leaving the flaming or charred fragments of the 
monastery behind them. On their return half a year or a year 
hence they would find the place built up again, the oratories 
reconstructed and the life going on as before. It is only in 
this way that we can account for the fact that the Annals 
relate the destruction of a monastic establishment sometimes 
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twice, thrice even, in one year. Not a single year passed dining 
the eighth and ninth centuries but that three or four famous 
foundations and a host of lesser monasteries were burned to the 
ground ; yet we find them, apparently within a few weeks or 
months, recovered from their fall, and their" families ” of monks 
quietly pursuing tlieir wonted way. When in tlie ninth or tenth 
centuries there first dawned upon the mind of some Iri.sli 
architect of true genius the conception of the liish liound 
Tower, which, raising its graceful ami im])regnable summit beside 
the tiny church or group of oratories and cells which it was 
its duty to protect, offered to them in moments of danger not 
only a refuge for tlie sacred books and vessels of the (fhurch, 
but a place of safety to the entire community, the unfortunate 
monks could watch with comparative freedom from anxiety the 
course of the (le]jiedation3 ju'oceeding below : could issue out 
unharmed when ail was over, to clear away and re-erect their 
demolished dwellings and to re-thatch the tiny church or grou}) 
of chureh(‘s which lav liene.ilh the shadow of the nelfry-tower. 
“ .Scattered all over tie- country these ancient lowers stand to- 
day as they stood in times of foreign incur.sion, calm, dignified, 
and ]iictures(nie, symhols of .safety in the midst of confusion, of 
peace and contidence in tlie midst of terror. The little 
churches at their feet are wasted hy the liiind of time, the 
grai'eyards over-grown ; hut the Hound Tower still bolds erect 
its head, casting ovei the ancient settlement the same feeling of 
protective can*, the same sense of ])atient watchfulness that 
made it, in day.s gone liy, the guardian of the village, the 
one spot of rejiose and security.” (Early ChrMiin Jrclnrul, 
p. 215 .) 

A clear grasj) of the social conditions which modified and 
moulded the moimstie life of the sixthand seventh centuries seems 
to me to enable us without any difficulty to understand the 
peculiarities of Celtic C'liurcli organisation. Where there were 
no towms except the monasteries, no parishes and no regular 
dioceses, the diueosaii system wliich liad lieen adopted in Jlritain 
in Itomaii times and which St. Patrick naturally desired to 
pass on to Ireland, fell to pieces of itself ; it was wholly unsuited 
to the needs of the ]ieo]do and to tlic conditions of the time. Its 
revival was, so far as I am aide to see, part of the general re- 
organisation of the k'hurch system under Homan snpiervisinn in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Itishops tliere weie in plenty, 
but they occujiied a dillerent )iosition. They necessarily sank 
into a subordinate position to the all-powerful Abbot W’ho 
ruled each large establishment. They became rather adjuncts 

0 
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to the monastery, for whicli they performed certain offices, 
those of ordination and confession or “ soul-friendship, ” as this 
office was beautifully called in Ireland. 

They were not organised under metropolitans, of whose exist- 
ence we hear first only at a slightly later period, tliey were, 
attached to monasteries, and out of this rather subordinate 
position most of the peculiarities attaching to their ofllce 
and position arose. They followed, like their brethren, the 
monastic rule of life. Tliis system, which was carried out in all 
the Celtic monasteries, excited the surprise of Bede, who was 
accustomed to the division between monks and secular clergy. 
Speaking of the system in vogue at Lindisfarne, a Xorthumbrian 
nuniasfcerv founded according to the Colnmban Buie by monks of 
Iona and Old Melrose and keeping ip) the method usually 
jire.seri'ed ajnong them, Bede says: 

“Let no one wonder that though the island of Lindisfarne is small, we 
have made mention of a hishop, and not of an ahbot and monks ; for 
the case i,s really so. For the stime island, inhabited hy .servants of 
the Lord, contains both, and all are monks. For Aidan, first bishop of 
that place, was a monk, and with all his followers lived according to 
the monastic rule. Wherefore all the prineiptils of that place, fi’om 
him to the present time, exercise the episcojial ofllce, so that while 
the nioiiasterv is governed by an abbot, whom they, with the 
consent of the brethren, have olcLteil, all the priests, ileaeous, 
singers, readers and other ecclesiastical officer.s of different ranks 
observe the monastic rule itr every resi)eet as well as the bishop 
himself” (Bede’s Li'/'r nf St. Cutlihfil, Chap, xti, ami ffash, 

Bk. Ill, ch. 4). 

Such a system, developeil naturtilly out of the conditions of 
life in Ireland, Celtic Bribiiu and Scotland, might well seem 
strange to <-lergy accustomed to the Bomau .svstem. 

One of the most interesting jiointsiu the history of the Church 
develojmieut of this periml is the friendly interactitjii and 
activity that existed between the Welsh for British), Scottish 
(or “Alban”) and Irish (“ or Scottish”)* branches of the Church. 
There was no sense of disunion between them, either as regards 
diversity of teacliing or feeling of national divisit)n. If Gildas, 
David and Cadoc gave a new Liturgy or Mass to the Irish 
Church, the Irish Monasterie.s on the other hand welcomed the 


* In tliis jjaper I have used the, modern names, but it is to be remem- 
bered that Ireland was called “Scotia" and her people “ Scots" up to the 
tenth century ; Scotland was Caledonia, and later Alba ; and there was 
no division between Wales and Britain. 
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'i‘ hoat-loads” of students who poured over into Ireland to receive, 
without })ayrnent, even for hooks or sustenance, the teaching that 
Ireland was aide to imjiart. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Ahlhelm towards the close of the seventh 
century, “ does Ireland pride herself on a sort of priority, in that 
such mnuhers of students Hock there from England, as if here 
Upon this fruitful soil there were not an ahundance of Argivo and 
Roman masters to he found, fully capable of solving the deepest 
problems of religion and s;itisfying the most ambitious ttudents 1 ” 

Among those who came were the Frankish King Dagohert II., 
in the seventh century, and an exiled prince of Northumbria. 

Let nu' tell you a eou]de of iiicideiit.s out of the saints’ hves 
whicli will illustrah' the.se friendly relations between the 
countries, liotli (Tildas the Historian ainl ,St, (Jadoc, his almost 
equally famous eonteinporarv, .sjieiit a great deal of time travel- 
ling from place, to jdace in Ireland. Like numerous other friendly 
saints of foreign extraetion (heir names aie. eommemorated in 
the martyrologies and litanies of Ireland. St. (-'.uioc, first 
7 )rin(!i]i,il or Abliot of Llaimai van, fonnded .several churches in 
Ilrecknocksliire, (ilumorg.iii and Alonmonlh He was hapti/.ed 
and instructed li\' an Irish hermit namisl Tat hai, who had settled 
in Wales and founded (he sehool of ('aerwenV, and who taught 
him grammar, literature and the liheral arts for twelve years. 
He nni.st have instilled tin' love of his native country into his 
young jmpil, for shortly after leaving him Cadoc, afterwards 
named “ the Wise,” gave ex])ression to a strong desire to sail to 
Ireland and add to his knowledge the learning that was at that 
time only to be aciiuirod in Irisli .scliools. Having built himself 
“ a strong boat besmeared with \utch,” in other words, one of 
those fragile curraclis in which in those times men ventured forth 
on the most jieriluus coasting voyages, he set sail from the 
south of Wales and inadc’a “seasonable and prosperoirs voyage” 
to Waterford At the gi-eat monastery of Lisinore he was 
graciously received by the lu'ineijial and remained with him for 
three year.s, “ until he .■'iiceeeded in jierfectiiig himself in all 
the learning of the West.” He returned, aeeoinpanied by a large 
number of Irisli and Britisli clergy; but having acquired land in 
Ireland, lie loft a steward to collect bis rents and manage liis 
property — an early exanijile of the evils of absentee landhu'dism. 
On hi.s return to Wales he jilaiined to Imild a new church, and 
Irish church architecture being iqiparently of a more, attractive 
kind ill the sixth century than it can boast of being in the 
.twentieth, he sent to Ireland for an architect to build it for him. 

o 2 
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That architect came to a bad end. The Welsh builders were so 
jealous of his superior skill that one dark night they beheaded 
him, and tying a atone round his body sank it in a pond. 
St. Cadoc is said to have all his life continued to wear the “ thick 
Irish mantle, rough and hairy,” which he had been accustomed 
to wear at Lismore, and one of the two treasures that he prized 
most dearly was a small liell of peculiar sweetness which St. 
Gildas had brought, back with him out of Ireland, intending to 
make a present of it to the I'ope. On the w'ny he showed it to 
St. Cadoc, who was so much delighted with it that he implored 
Gildas to sell it to him instoiid. This Gildas would not do, hut, 
fortunately for Cadoc, the Pope on iiearing ot his desire, for 
it, detei mined to send it back to him. He said “ that be bad 
heard mueb of the incredulity and rebellious jicrverseness of tlie 
Briti.sli nation, but on receiving this bell that be bad blessed, be 
trusted that they would cordially agree anil make peace ” among 
themselves {Zii’cs of the Cttmlyro-liriiiitli iSVii'/ds, ed. W. J. Rees, 
1853). 

Let me tell one story on tlie otlier side, llotli the I'anious 
Irish saints of the name of Pinnian came acro.ss the Cliaiinel to 
complete their education. St. I’inni.in of Moville was lirouglit 
up at the monasteiT of St. Ninian at Wilhern in Galloway, and 
St. Fiiniian of Clonard studied in South Wales. He was so nmcli 
esteemed in Wales that it is said that it was tlirough his choice 
that tlie Welsh people got their patron saint. While lie w'as 
there, a great meeting was held to decide whether (iililas tlie 
Historian or David the famous preacher should liave the 
“ Piiority and Head.ship ” of the Chiirclie.s of Wales. Between 
two such men they found it impossible to decide, and they 
referred the question to St. Cadoc, a man who was lumself of 
hardly less eniinence than the two selected. He was in an 
awkward position, as both Gildas and David were liis personal 
friends, and it would have been both unpleasant and unwise to 
make enemies either of themselves or their followers. Chancing 
to notice young Fiiinian in the crowd, he declared that he, not 
being a Welshman, was more likely to be uninfluenced by personal 
consideratioiLs, and that he therefore should decide. St. David 
appears to have lieen very mucli surprised at this, but lie said 
that if Pinnian could give his decision in good Welsh, he would 
be willing to submit to it. Whereupon St. Pinnian is said to 
have awarded priority to David in such good Welsh “ that it 
might have been his mother- tongue.” (Lives of the Saints 
from the Boole of Lismore, ed. Whitley Stokes, p. 223.') 

I might continue these tales for hours, but they are, after all, 
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scarcely necessary. Anyone who has travelled through the 
West of England and Scotland lias come in the most out-of-the- 
way places upon dedications to Irisli saints. St. Brigit is as 
well known to the peasants of Western Scotland as to those of 
Kildare ; St. Finnharr of Cork has also his liermitages and place- 
names in Tarhet in Argyleshirc, and elsewhere ; St. Cannice of 
Kilkenny is St. Kenneth of St. Andrews ; St. Bega, the foundress 
of St. Bee’s monastery, was liish ; St. Brendan, the voyaging saint, 
has left his name in “ Brandon ” Hill near Biistol, and crosses 
of St. Colunili are to he found in jiarishes in Cornwall. Every- 
where the disciples of these famous leachers penetrated, leaving 
on their settlements tlie revered name of the abbot under 
whose teaching and guidance they had grown uji, and at whose 
instigation they had left their native land in order to found 
settlements elsewlicre. 

But more than this. Let u.s, liefore we closi', take a glance 
at tin! map of Europe and trace the foot.step.s of the Irish monks 
there. 

Eigliteeu monasteries in Cermaiiy and Switzerland, over 
thirty in Fi'ance and many in Italy and the Netherlands (t o give 
to these countries their modern names) carried on into the 
Middle Ages the memory of their Irish founders. The Welsh 
or British mis.sionaries confined their work chietly to Armorica or 
Brittany, a district largely peopled from South and West 
Britain ; hut from the chilly wastes of Iceland down to the 
vine-elothed Ajiennines we find the cells, the tradition and tlie 
manuscripts of Irish saints. Tlie Canton of St. Call was named 
after the companion of St. Columhanus, whose monastery was 
one of the great central hou,se.s of call in the Middle Ages for 
pilgrims passing from the North into Italy ; in Seckingham on 
L. Constance the bishopric dates hack to Virgilius, otherwise 
Fergal, the Iri.sh Abbot who left his monastery of Aghaboe in 
Queen’s County to settle in the forests of Southern Switzerland ; 
over the Canton of Glams still waves the figure of St. Fridolin, 
the Irish saint. St. Cataldus, Patron of Toronto in Southern 
Italy, St. Coliiian, patron .saint of Lower Austria, were Irishmen. 
When you enter Florence by the western gate jmu pass under 
the portals of St. Frediano, Iri.sh preacher in Florence and 
Bishop of Lucca ; as you climb the sweet slopes of Fiesole yon 
rest beside the little chapel of St. Donatus, an Irish hermit who 
settled there and built his hut. 

Outside the city of Paris is stiU to be visited the holy well of 
St. Fiacre, an Irishman whose shrine was so much frequented 
in the Middle Ages that it gave a special name to the carriages 
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that bore pilgrims thither, and we still in Paris call a cab 
“fiacre.” Our first knowledge of the lonely Faroe Islands comes 
from the report of Irish anchorites who settled there in the 
eighth century, and when the Norsemen first visited Iceland 
about 870 they found there before them the relics of “ Christian 
men, whom it is held must liave come over the sea from the 
West, for they had left there behind tliem Irish books, Ijells and 
croziers.” {Lanrhimtnihok, Prologue.) 

In the eighth century twenty-nine chief monasteries and 
numerous ho.spitalia obeyed the t'olumlian Pule; imiong them the 
famou.s foundations of Cologne, Strasburg, Wih'zburg, Peichenau, 
Seckinghain, Fontaines, Peronne, Liege, St. Gall and Ilobbio. 
“It was,” says Mr. Hadden, “a mere turn of the scale that 
prevented the estalili.shment in the seventh century of an 
aggregate of churches looking for their centre to Ireland and 
entirely independent of southern iutluences.” (Hadden, 
p. 215.) It was in jiart tlie severity' of the t'olumlian rule that 
prevented tliis. 

When in 728 the Saxon Winifred, or Poniface, to give him 
his Eonianiaed name, was sent to the Franks as Papal Legate, 
not one of the German or Bavarian tribes to whom he went 
could be considered pagans. 

The manuscripts from the large lihniries of Si. Gall and 
Bobbio have furnished some of theii- most ttv!i.sured jnjsses- 
sions to the great collections in the lihi-aiies of Tuiin, iMilan, 
the Vatican and Vienna. The.se ineUule hotli classical 
and theological works. Amoi\g them aie c(i\ii(‘S of several 
previously lost orations of Cicero and the jialimpsest from 
which Cardinal Mai published Cieero’.s Dc Ju-jin/ilim. A famous 
palimpsest of Virgil, and copies of Horace, Gvid, .luvenal, 
Terence, Demosthenes and Aristotle attest the broad education 
of the eighth and ninth century monks and Iheii accpiaintance 
with the classics. Greek paradigms and li.sts of words and 
GriEco-Latin copies of portions of the New Testament, of which 
the most important is the manuscrijit of St. Paul’s epistles 
known as Cadf.f Bo&nurmnus, now in the Poynl I.ibrary of 
Dresden, prove their study of tlic Greek language. 

Among ecclesiastical documents, I will only mention two. 
One is the AntipJionary of Bangor, taken out to Bobbin from 
the Irish monastery of Bangor, eo. Down, in the north of 
Ireland, one of the earliest and most interesting service-hooks 
of Western Europe. Among its hymns is the beautiful “ Sancti 
venite, Christ! corpus sumete,” still sung in the services of tire 
Eoman Church, and of which Dr. Neale’s fine translation. 
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“ Di’iiw near and take llie Ixidy oF the lAmi,” has found its way 
into Hymm Aucieut finri Modn-v. Thus to-day wo sing an 
ancient Irish liynm used in the Irisli nionasterits and ascribed 
by tradition to tlie ag»' of .St. I'atrick. 

The second is t)ie I'ainous M v latarin n Fi'/iyiiinti (so railed 
because it was discovered by Muratoii and pulilished by him in 
17-10), known among Biblical scliolars as emitaining tlie earliest 
e.visting list of tlie canonical books of tlie New Testament as 
they were recognised in the second century. The MS. is in 
Latin and of the eighth century, hut it is believed to be a 
translation of a (Jreek oiigiiial dating from A.n. 170-180. It 
omits the Epistle to the Hebrews, and mentions the Apocalypse 
of St. I’eter, which points to an Eastern origin.* 

Let Its sum u]i. Tlierc existed in the sixtli and seventli 
centuries in these isl.inds a widely-exleuded and homogeneous 
Cliurch in close intcr-commuiiiou as to organisation and origin. 
It was of native growtli and formed along native lines, adopting 
into elinreh matters the .system of the .secular tribal organi.sation. 
A certain freedom as to ritual and monastie rule exi.sted in the 
different communities, which, to a limited extent, followed the 
special idiosyncrasies of the individual founder ; but liolh at 
home and .abroad the litnal and liturgies of the frisli mona.s- 
teries were of the .same general stamp as tlnse of G.uil and 
.Spain, witli which countries Britain and Iielaiid were thrown 
into elo.ser connection on the irrujition of the (Joths of the north 
into Italy ami Gaul in the fifth century and the bie.ik-tip of the 
Boniau Empire. In doetiine, Ireland, of which portion of the 
Ghurch alone wo have suliicient ecc.lesi.istical memorials to form 
an opinion on the .sul'ject, .seems to have followed the general 
Western troiid of doctiinal development. When Augustine 
came to England in the year .597, the vei v year in which St. 
(.folumha died, he eouhl discern no other difference in doctrine 
lietween Iniiiself and the Geltie bishops save .some unexplained 
irregularities in the administration of liaptism ; yet he neither 
recognises the hisho] IS of tlie (Vltic Church nor will they hold 
communion with him. The Boman sj’stem, which was but 
slowly received hr the Anglo-Saxons, was resisted for nearly 
I) luiiidred and fift.y 3^111-8 (as Bede cnleulales) by the 
independent Celtic Church. .SI0WI3', and after lierce struggles, 
the w'eaker par t}’ gave way before the stronger, liacked by the 
authorit}’ of Home, and the Celtic Church adopted those changes 


* Sec Gwiilkin, Sdiv/imyg from E'lrlt/ Chrixfimt Wn'terx and Des 
Miiratorixvhf* /’i-ef/nical, jmbi. fo' Jlcightoii, Bell ami t'o. 
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in tonsure, in the date of Easter, etc., winch seem now to us 
matters of little importance, but which were to tliem the symbol 
of their origin and organisation, and with which their history 
and traditions, the affections of the people and the independence 
of the Church were bound up. 

That there wa.s any sense of antagonism to or any lack of 
respect for the Roman see I find no warrant whatever for 
supposing ; to imagine this is to read back into the seventh 
century the antagonisms that belong to the sixteenth or the 
twentieth eias ; but to conclude that they were under the 
domination of Rome is to mi.srcad the history of their slow and 
unwilling adliesion to the new system in Britain. From this 
time forward the Gallican peculiarities drop out of the Irish 
service-books, the most important of which, the Sioivr 
shows signs, unfortunately, of having been hugely erased and 
re-written in accordance with Roman ritual. Y('t, even so, they 
retain many curious and interesting foims. But to tell the 
story of the later Celtic Church docs not hedong to our duty 
to-day. 


Di.scnssioN. 

The CHAiRM.rx (Lieut. -General Sir II. L. Geary). — Wo are very 
much indebted to Miss Hull for this most intere.stiug lecture on the 
Celtic Church, and for the pains she has been at to collect all thi.s 
varied amo\uit of information. One of the most interesting points 
that struck me was the undoubted f.ict that the early Christianity 
of Ireland — the Celtic Church — came direct from the East. We 
see it evidenced from their groups of seven churches in parts of the 
country, from the round towers, and from all the ornaments that 
have been foiind. I have seen a good many of these ornaments — 
in Dublin, at the Royal Irish Academy — and they nearly all — 
certainly all the oldest — are undoubtedly Oriental. I am very glad 
that Miss Hull has adopted the latest conclusion that St. Patrick 
came from Wales. I never for a moment held with the Dumbarton 
theory of his origin ; and I think this opinion is borne out by the 
route the Saint took when he came back again for the purpose of 
converting the Irish : he came across from the Bristol Channel to 
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Arklow, and coasted along until he came to Strangforth Lough, 
near where he had been a slave boy, in county Antrim. Speaking 
as a patriotic Englishman, and acknowledging how much Ireland 
has suffered from time to time at our hands, I am glad that we also 
sent over to Ireland the greatest ble.ssing that coiintr}’ ever received 
in St. Patrick. He was undoubtedly, from his name, a Eoraan 
<itizen, and do not the Irish claim that the Komans never entered 
Ireland 1 Still, whether he was or was not of British lineage, at all 
events he came from their side of the water, and his name of 
Patricius (Celtic “ Patrick ”), as I have pointed out, shows that he was 
a Roman citizen. 

There is another interesting point that !Miss Hull has lightly 
touched upon, the position of the bishops in the early Irish Church. 
Ill a great many cases they were not only bishops, but they were 
chiefs of particular clans, and they were used to fight with one liand 
and pray with the other — I was going to say. I think it was St. 
Oolumba, when leaving Ireland to go on his mission work, who said 
ho hoped to make amends for the number of people he had 
slaughtered by converting ten times that number to Christianity. 

Mr. David Howard, V.P. — I specially enjoyed this paper. I 
am prejudiced in favour of the Celtic Church. 1 have derived my 
name from ^I'elsh ancestors ; and, being an Esse.x man, I have a 
respect for the Celtic Church, because we had such a strong opinion 
about the diocese of London that we sent home what was left of 
the missionaries and remained heathen until St. Chad took us in 
hand from the North ; and then we revenged ourselves bj’ corrupting 
his name to the East Anglican pronunciation of tloddes. 

The fact that Esse.x owed its Christianity to the North is a proof 
of the wonderful vitality of the Northern Church. It is not 
wonderful that the Saxons absolutely declined to accept the religion 
of the conquered people; there was a feeling of such tremendous 
strength among the heathen that their God was the God of a 
particular people. If we realise the strength of this feeling we can 
hardly wonder that they endeavoured to stamp out the Church as 
they went on, so that the ground hud to he re-won by Augustine 
and his fellow missionaries ; and this fact has very much prevented 
our appreciating the vitality and grandeur of the Celtic Church. 

There are two little details to keep in our minds : the first is the 
constant evidences of the Eastern origin of our Christianity in the 
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name “ Church ” ; the only derivation we can find is from the 
Greek. And the other is that we hav'e carefully orientated our 
churches ; that in itself is an evidence of Eastern origin. 

Such a paper as this, with its admirable illusti’ations of the subject, 
is very valuable to all of us. 

Dr. W. Woods Smyth. — Mr. Chairman, I am charmed to have 
listened to this very interesting jwper. Being an Irishman, I was 
specially interested, and also that fact place-s mo in a difficult 
position — I have to ditfer a little from .Miss Hidl, and it is very 
hard for an Irishman to differ from a lady. 

As it happens, I bad to write a sene.s of articles for a religious 
paper on “Keligious Movements in Time Past” ; and I had to spend 
a long time in the British Museum looking up manuscripts, and 1 
could find no evidence of the Celtic Church being, at any time, 
other than Eastern. After the dispersion occurred from Palestine, 
people spread abroad preaching the Gospel, and without touching on 
Home they swept over Europe, far and near. 

It was most interesting to hear Mis-, Hull tell how the British 
mi»sionarie.s spread over Europe. The.se men verc the most 
energetic missionaries. The zeal of the missionaries of to-day is 
nothing to that of those Celtic missionaries. If a .stranger arrived 
from Ireland they crowded round him and asked, “ What is the name 
of your people 1 ” “ M'here is yoiU' country 1 " They did not go out 
in two and two, a.s our missionaries are sent; e\ery leading man 
took twelve others with him and w'ent out to these eountries— so 
that they evangelized Franee, Switzeiland, Germany and the Morth 
of Italy — the whole of the Khinelaiid. 

Another point. At the time of the Keformation, and afterward.^ 
in Elizabeth's time, wlieii it was required of tlie Irish bishops that 
they should adopt the reformed faith and reformed practices, 
the Irish bishops, the successors of Bt. Patiick, did so, with the 
exception of two ; one died soon after, and the other left the 
(ountry, .so that they left no siiecessors, and therefore the Irish 
Episcopal Church of to-day is the representative of the church 
founded by ,St. Patrick. 

Another point. Some of these Irish monks were married ; 
they took no vow when they entered the monastery, and 
they could leave it when they wished — it was a life of perfect 
freedom. 
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Professor Orchard. — Our thanks are due to the author of the 
review of the Celtic Church, and for the views with which she has 
illustrated that review. We shall, I think, carry away two or three 
tolerably steadfast conclusions : one, that Kt. Patrick was not a 
Roman Catholic — he profe.ssed no allegiance to the Bishop of Rome ; 
and also that he was not the founder of the Celtic Church. He 
appears to have been the Wesley of his times. I should have 
thought his o.xtraordinary influence, so far excelling that of the 
other evangelists, may jrerhaps be explained by the fact that he 
was not only an evangeli.st but a missionary evangelist.* He wa.s 
undoubtedly a Welshman and also a Roman citizen. The early 
Celtic Church dilfcred widely, we may say, from the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Midille Ages. Its monastic system had 
little if anything in common. Its clergy were very different indeed 
to the priests who claimed to be rn .some ,scn.5e.s their successors. 
The agricultural life — the mingling with the people to some extent 
— was very different indeed from the sy.stern which now prevails in 
the Roman Cliurch. 

If Ireland is to lind a remedy for her ills and misfortunes it will 
bo by returning to that purer faith of that early Christianity of 
which St. Patrick was at once the missionary and the apostle. 

A Mf.mi!E 1! (Rev. SiDNKV Pikk). — I am most thankful to have 
listerred to this lecture. I was called upon to give lectures on Early 
Church History, and all this came uinler mj* notice then. I fully 
endorse what Mis.s Hull has said, that we are not indebted to 
Augustine for the introduction of Christianity into this island ; and 
I would like to give to those who are present hero the late Arch- 
bishop Benson’.s statement; “ If,” he says, “ Augustine had landed 
in Cornwall instead of in Kent, he would have found a flourishing 
British Church.” And I would .also like to quote the words of Bishop 
Lightfoot, who said in referring to St. Aidan and St. Augustine 
(speaking of the two, and of course of the mission from the North), 
“ Chri.stianity came fi oni the North dowmward ; it sprang from the 
Celtic Church, it went from Ireland to Iona and from Iona to 
Lindisfarne, and then other missionaries came down to the Midlands.” 


* His extraordinary influence was laigelv due to hi.s knowledge of the 
Celtic tongue, gamed while he waa heitling the flocks of his master on 
the slopes of Sleuiish, in co. Antrim. — E. H. 
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He also says in reference to this, that “ St. Augustine ” — not is, but, 
very cautiously — “ inay have been, the apostle of Kent ; St. Aidan was 
the apostle ot England.” 

I have often thought that St. Augustine’s mission was what 
might be called a failure. This was not his fault at all. I do not 
want to depreciate the efforts made by him ; but I think the 
circumstances of the time conspired to make it a failure. We have 
heard about the Eastern Counties. The mission went in that 
direction ; and then in consequence of the King, who was Christian 
at the time when Augustine went on his tour, dying, his successor 
became a heathen, and back went the people to heathenism. That 
was no fault of St. Augustine’s and his missionaries, but the fact 
remains we are indebted not to the Italian mi.ssion but to the Celtic 
Church for the Christianity which wo have. 

One thing in which I differ .slightly from Miss ll\ill about St. 
Patrick. I gather from Bishop Brown, in hi.s treatise on the Early 
Churches, that St. Patrick was not a Roman citizen ; that there 
were two, Palladius and Patricius, who went to Ireland, a)id the first 
one was rejected by the Irish (probably, because he was ignorant 
of the language), and it was the second one who was our St. Patrick. 
He really was the father in the mission of introducing Christianity 
and strengthening the Church in that land. 

Professor Lobley. — I have been deeply interested in the paper 
by Miss Hull, and especially so as I resided for a considerable time 
in the parish in which was one of those great crosses of Christianity, 
and that was a cross that Miss Hull mentioned, but she did not 
specify the locality of it. She mentioned it as Bangor. It was the 
Bangor Iscoed, on the river Dee, about twelve miles from the city of 
Chester. There were three thousand students gathered together 
and about seven hundred teachers or monks, and the Saxons from 
Northumberland came and entirely destroyed that settlement and 
massacred all the monks, and entirely razed the place to the ground, 
so that at the present time not a vestige remains. 'I’hat is 
Bangor-on-Dee, twelve miles from the city of Chester.* 

Mr. Rouse. — I imagined Bangor to bo the other Bangor, and the 
capital of Caernarvon. 


* See Miss Hull’s remarks. 
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The Emperor Caracala early in the third century made all the 
subjects of the Eoman Empire Komaii citizens ; therefore there was 
no distinction in the early part of the third century between native 
Britons and Eoman subjects ; but still no doubt many of the native 
Britons clung to their customs, and when Maximus endeavoured 
to assert his rival claim to the Empire at the time Miss Hull speaks 
of, he led over a large British army, which shows how Eoman the 
British were by that time. 

In keeping with this. Miss Hull mentions several missionaries 
who had Eoman and British names. St. Patrick’s name of Succat 
was British. 

As the Chairman has gone, we are, I am sure, indebted — greatly 
indelited — to Miss Hidl for the manner in which she has laid the 
subject before us. She has given ns an immense deal of useful 
information, together with illustrations by means of beautiful 
views. 

Miss Hi'i.i_ — I have nothing very much to reply to. The 
questions ai'c very large. The rjuestion of the Eastern origin of 
the Celtic Church is a very important one. There are Eastern 
peculiarities, Imt I think that until the Biblical Te.xts and the 
Western Liturgies have been thoroughly examined we cannot come 
to a definite conclusion about origins. 

With regard to married monks, there were a large munber of 
lay people living under some sort of general monastic rule, both 
married and single, but very few, if any, of the monks were married. 
They passed in as .students, but did not all become professed monks 
or “ regulars.” 

As to the question about St. Patrick being a Eoman citizen, 
there is no doubt whatever of this ; he himself boasts of the fact. 
His father exercised a civil magistracy under the Eoman Empire, 
and I think that would bo a very strong reason for believing that 
the son was a Eoman citizen. 

The Bangor I spoke of — only once, I think — was neither of the 
two Bangors mentioned. It was .% third Bangor, Rangor M6r in 
County Down. It was from there that the service book, 2’Ae 
Aniiphonanj of Bangor, went out to Bobliio. 

I am obliged to you all for I'our kindness. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE LIOUT OF MOBEBX -sY'/EA'GA'.f 
Ali'iti'iict (if a Lcctiive (lelivft'cfl liy AVii.ijam Woohs S.MVTH, 
Esq,, E. ]Mcd. S(K-. Lon. (with l.iiitiHii ilhistviitioiis). 

miiE interest of trulli ninl (lie iiiin.'' of the A’ietoria 
Institute will lie liest siitielied by iiresentiuL;' to you iis 
concisely as possible the leiuliiijj und es.senti.d inels revealed 
and recorded in mir Bible; untl side by .“ide with these, the 
correlative i'aots which have Leen reached by model n .scientific 
research. 

In tlii.s Eimr-ti/s, I have the sup]iort of the Bible it.sclf, 
which forbids much ot pre,sent-d.iy theological disquisitions, and 
points us to the kuou ledge of Natural Science, ti.s you may 
read in the Book of Job (eh. xxxviii, el as the true path to 
the knowledge of God. 

To begin with the Book of Genesis, let us understand it. It 
does not teach a “special creation” doctrine. The Hebrew 
verbs tell tif a statidy flow of God’s creative work' such as you 
see around you to-day in the wide held of Nature. The 
“ special creation theory ” is a very late ]>ost-]tefonnation view. 
The Church in its best duye held a doctrine of Evolution. 
St. Augustine, St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, held Evolutionary views. St. Augustine 
speaks of the animals lieing created by a jirocess of growth, 

* Monday, April 9tb, 1906. 

t This subject is fully treated of in the writer’s work, Dinne Dval 
Qoveriitneiit ; a Key to the Bible and Jivolutiuu. Horace Marshall and Son, 
London. 
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whose numbers the after-time broui'ht forth. The Hebrew 
word Bara, to create, is nowhere used outside this cliapter 
for a “ special creation.” Once it is used for a special act 
(Numher.s xvi, 30), but this is signalized by using it twice in a 
verbal and in a nominal form. 'J'lie word “day” in Ceiiesis 
is used in three senses — as liaving limits in evening and 
morning ; as without limits as the Sabbath of Hod's rest ; as 
for all six days togethei. St. Augustine says it is impossible 
to understand what sort of d.iys they were. The writei of the 
Hebrews calls them "ages” twice, and that settles the iiuestion. 

AVe come now to tlie great stellar universe, whicli is a great 
circle, and we are situated, according to Sir Xonnan Lockyer 
and other astronomers, in the solar cluster in the centre. The 
geo-centeric position which the Ihble suggests for the eartli if, 
therefore, correct. The nebul.ir origin and course of events in 
the creation of llu‘ solar system, according to tlie Aleteorolicic 
theorv, is well ostahlislu'd by the researches of Sir iXoriuan 
Lockyor. I’laiiet after jdaiiet of our system became formei'', 
and were for a time rotating round tlie iincoiidensed nebula 
which at a much later date hecaiiie our sun. 

The liible is well su[)]iorted in its record of the creation in 
placing the smi in tlu' fourth day jieriod. It does nvt say tlie 
sun was rn'ntnl then, hut only iiunlr or foimed. The writer 
was eiialiled to aiitieipato the present views of niodein science 
as to the age of tlie earth hy a e.ilrulatioii hash'd on tlie first 
cluiiiler of tJeiuvsis, us to tlie relative ages of the earth and ,sun. 

The late I’rolessor Huxley has gi\eii us an ideal vision of the 
wliole eouise of I'holutioii, wincli is almost idmitieal to tlie 
v’isioii of K/.ekiel. and to the str.nige guards jilaeed at Paradise 
after the F.ill. He says: "Jo-.t as the cloud of oui breath 
condeiLscs on a pane of gl.iss on a frosty moining and forms 
itself into beautiful ferii-like leaves, so tlie flora and fauna of 
the, earth have conic fortli out of the great nebular cloud.” (See 
Ezekiel’s vision, clm}>ler i). The additional jioiuts by the 
Prophet are aceiiiatc and interesting. His representation of 
the icvolving nebula is (lerfect : that it came from the north, 
there is no doubt — the realm of spiral nebulie, and the colour 
(amber, golden, v iz., yellow) mentioned is accurate as a prevailing 
colour of iieluilar stars. 

(lomiug to our own world, the record in (lenesis is faultless. 
Ilio darkness with which that record begins at the foundatuiA 
of the world (see. Job xxxviii, !)) is admitted by leading geologist. 
The infusing of life in the juinieval seas ; the flora ot the land 
and the fern forests in the dim nebular light, increasing to 
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sunlight at the close of the Carboniferous ages. The great “ sea 
monsters,” namely, Ichth;/oxa tinis and PlcswHaums, designating 
the secondary period, are in perfect jilace. The eduction of the 
fowls from the waters — such is the true rendering of the 
Hebrew — finds the Bible in harmony with one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern zoology. And, lastly, the 
mammalia and man close the sacred and the scientific records of 
creation. Not only is Genesis accui-ate in its time ratios of the 
age of the earth and sun, but also in all the time ratios for the 
several ages of geology given us by Dr. Dana, I’rofes.sors 
Hull and Haughton and Professor Walcott. 

We observe the Bible records a jire-Adamite man in the first 
chapter. The female of the first chapter conld not he Eve, as 
she was never in the open field outside Paradise until after tlie 
Fall. The directions as to food are also entirely different. 
Adam was no doubt of this race ( Genesis v, 1, 2), as tlie scripture 
relating to his formation is «r<(kir than the scriptures relating 
to all men of wtinm it is .said “ It is God that hatli made tis.” 

At the Adamic age, man liad reached tlio liigliest degree of 
mental and ]ihysical capacity the race has ever known. Their 
brain caiiacitv was over four hiimin>d ciibie centimetres larger 
than tlie luodcrn European. But man liad rcaclicd a jdace 
where tlie factors of Natural Evolution could do no more lor 
him. Tliere were no resources in Nature to emancijiate him 
from the struggle for e.vistence, none to arrest decay and 
decrepitude, and none to aholi.sli death. But the great massive 
stream of progressive Evolution could not he supposed to stoji 
short here ; it moves to the goal of balanced rest, to where the 
desires and a.spirations of its highest race are to he fulfilled. 
These were being fulfilled in the past by living organisms 
adjusting tliemselves to the circumstances of their environmenl, 
and their death was ever owing to their failure to adjust aright. 
Accordingly, we perceive that man’s high destiny for hajipiness 
and endless life turns upon his unfailing adjustment under all 
circumstances — a tiling imitossible to him, as it would take an 
Infinite Being to adjust to the iiifiuite changes of existence. 
But the difficulty is solved for us hy tlie Bible. It tells us of 
the Infinite Cause of all things, the living God, revealing 
Himself to man that He hy His guidance and aid might enable 
him to preserve his life for ever. 

Here, then, we have new factors superimposed njion the 
natural factors of Evolution. What are these new factors ? 
They are the Breath, that is the Spirit of God, and the Word 
of God supported hy miraculous acts as suitable credentials. 
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Note , — The paper went on to treat of the Fall, and to show in 
the light of modern science what a stupendous event we must 
regard it. That the ministry of animal sacrifice and of the 
Atonement are founded on the solid ground of Nature was also urged 
by the author. 

A warm vote of thanks having been awarded to the Lecturer, 
the meeting terminated. 


p 
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OEDINAEY GENERAL MEETING, 

WAS HELD IN THE BOOMS OF THE INSTITUTE, ON 
MONDAY, APRIL 23rd, 1906. 


Martin L. Rouse, Esq., B.L., in the Chaie. 


The Minutes of the previous Meeting wei’e read and confirmed and tlie 
Secretary staled that he had received a telegram from Mr. Hiidleston, 
Vice-President, regretting liis inability to be present and to preside. 

The following paper was then read by the author : — 


ICE OR WATER. By Sir Henev H. Howouth, B.C.L,, 
F.R.S. Review by Professor Edward Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Secretary). 


T he author of this work has been so good as to present rue 
with Vols. I and II, and as lie warmly invites criticism, 
it seems to me that the Irest return I can make for the gift of 
my valued friend is to examine some of his facts and 
arguments, and to try and induce him to accept ideas more 
exmsistent, as I conceive, with pliysical facts and sound 
reasoning thereon. 

On receiving the volumes some months ago in the height of 
the busy season, it occurred to me that some of my colleagues 
of the Victoria Institute might be induced to undertake the 
preparation of a review which might he read before the 
Institute during the coming session, and discussed in presence 
of the author himself. But, failing in my effort, I resolved to 
keep the volumes, and as a “ vacation task ” undertake a review 
of their contents for the Session of 1906. The result is the 
present paper. 

I need scarcely say I am no fit antagonist for such a master 
of physical dialectics as Sir Henry Howorth, nor can I lay 
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claim to the wide extent of reading from authors, not only 
British but European and American, evinced by the volumes 
themselves, especially on subjects which have occupied his pen 
and attention for sixty years, as he himself states. The 
present volumes are tlie third part of a trilogy directed against 
the prevalent errors of geologists according to the views of the 
author, of which the first is The, Mammoth and th: Flood, and 
the second is the Glacial Nightmare. The third volume of the 
present work is still in abeyance. 

The author objects, and rightly, to have his views criticised 
by novices, some of whom “have never seen a glacier,” and this 
being so it is necessary for me to show my credentials for the 
office of critic and controversialist. 

Like the author, I haxe for manj' years been engaged in 
studying glacial phenonieua Imth at home and abroad. My 
first lessons on the eftects of glaciation in the region of vanished 
glaciers were received under an able master of this subject, the 
late Professor (afterwards Sir Andrew) Eamsay, amongst tlie 
hills and valleys of North Wales, liamsay afterwards pub- 
lished a treatise, not mentioned by our author. The Uhl Glaciers 
of North Wales, and afterwards his celebrated paper on “ Ttie 
Glacial Origin of Lakes,”* which, notwithstanding all that has 
lieen written on the subject by opponents of his theory, has not, 
I venture to state, been seriously undermined. 

When carrying out tlie Geological Survey of Lancashire 
and Cheshire some years later, 1 carefully studied the drift 
deposits, wliich are there dei eloped on a gi’eat scale, and are 
well known to Sir Henry Howorth. The late Mr. Edward 
Binney had jireviously been engaged on this work and had 
classed the divisions of the Drift into Boulder Clay (Till) below 
and sands and gravels above ; to this seiies I added the “ Upper 
Boulder Clay,” a very important division which our author has 
(us it seems to me) overlooked or confoimded with the Lower 
Boulder Clay or Till — a source of many errors amongst geologists. 

My next work was amongst the mountains of the Lake 
District. Up to this lime (18154) glacial phenomena had not 
been recognised as such in the Lake District, the boulders, 
roches rnoiUonn^es, and ice- striations having been accounted for 
on the hypothesis of Buckland’s General Deluge in his Jtelignia! 
miuviance. However, after the knowledge 1 had gained with 
liamsay in North Wales, it was not long before I was able to 
announce to him that I had observed similar glacial phenomena 


p 2 


Quart. Jov.m. Geol. Soc., vol. xviii, p. 185. 
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in the valleys of Westmoreland as those which I had seen in 
the former district ; and, map in hand, I set about a detailed 
survey of the glacial striie throughout the whole of the 
Southern Watershed of the Lake District. 

The results were published in a paper, illustrated by 
drawings, in the Edirdnirgh New Philosophical Journal, then 
edited by Professor Edward Forbes.* 

On being appointed to the charge of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, I, together with my colleagues, especially Mr. Kinahan, 
made a special study of the Drift phenomena. Wherever the 
glai ial striations were observed, their directions were carefully 
inserted on the six-inch maps, and 'have resulted in showing a 
beautiful system of ice-movement directed from an axis of 
maximum precipitation crossing Ireland from Antrim to Mayo, 
with occasional centres of disjiersion — as, for e.xample, in the 
Wicklow and Killnrney mountains.t 

Some time previously the late Eev. Maxwell Close, a most 
able and learned observer, had pioduced a glacial map showing 
the direction of the ice-movement over a large part of Ireland, 
on which my own later map was partially founded. Close waa 
also the discoverer of the marine shells of living species in 
County Wicklow, in gravel at an altitude of 1,200 feet above the 
sea-level, in keeping with tho.se of Moel Tryfacn in North Wales. 

As for the rest, it may suffice to state that 1 have visited 
glaciers in Switzerland and Norway, and paid special attention 
to the moraines, both lateral and terminal, of several existing 
glaciers. 

Having thus stated my personal observations and experiences, 
I should hope sufficiently, to allow of the right to be heard 
regarding Sir H. H. Howorth’a views, I proceed to offer some 
remarks on a few selected subjects in these volumes, premising 
that they deal with only a small portion of the wide held over 
which the author has thrown his net, or over which he has 
run tilt against many able and di8tingui.shed antagonists. I 
shall coniine my remarks to three subjects. First, the cause of 
the “ Ice Age,” or Glacial Epoch. Second, the erosive effect of 
glacial ice; and third, the power of glacial ice to transport 


* One of luy drawings was afterwards reproduced by Lyell in his 
A ntiquity of Man, with due acknowledgment ; it is a rocA« moutomUe in 
Ambleside churchyard. More recent observers have been less careful to 
recognise my priority in this held. 

t A map showing the general Glaciation of Ireland accompanies my 
little volume on the Physical Ueology of Ireland, 2nd edit. 
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matter and surmount obstacles. It need scarcely be observed 
that to deal with these subjects otherwise than briefly, would 
be impossible in an essay such a.s the present. The author 
passes in review the various theories that have been propounded 
to account for the Glacial Period. He examines the astro- 
nomical theories of Croll and Sir It. Ball, and rejects them on 
what seems to me sufficient grounds, notwithstanding the high 
authority of the authors of the tlieories themselves. 

The author then goes on to deal with the views of Lyell, 
Professor .1. Geikie, Professor Prestwich, Chamberlin, and 
others, and finally concludes with rejecting the generally 
accepted evidences of a Glacial Epoch of Post-Tertiary age. I 
hope I am not misrepresenting my friend, but the following are 
his words ; — 

“ Are we obligeil, or in fact are we justified, in invoking a 
great Ice Ago with its portentous ice-sheets ... in order 
first to account for the stri.e on the polished rocks and on the 
boulders, and secondly, for the manufacture of angular drift ? 
To my mind the questions only need to be asked to answer 
themselves.” Again : “ I have shown that the striai can be, 
and ou'glit to be, assigned to an entirely different agent than ice 
if we are to follow inductive methods.” ^Preface, p. xliii.) 
He then goes on to dispute the glacial origin of m()raines, 
referring them to the movement of stones and boulders over 
the rock-surfaces by the action of concurrent and divergent 
streams of stones, in many cases covered l)y drift. 

I'o this I will leply, that no one who has studied the 
svmmetrical arrangement of lines of grooving andstriation over 
the glaciated surfaces of solid rocks in glacial districts could for 
one moment suppose they had been produced by the rubbing of 
stones and boulders promiscuously passing over the surface. 

Such statements as those quoted induce the doubt whether 
so gifted an observer as the author has not allowed his better 
judgment to be warped by a mistaken conception of the nature 
of glacier ice. 

When the author comes to deal with the latest theory, 
namely, that called by Mr. G. K. Gilbert “The Epeirogenic 
Theory,” he evidently feels that he is treading on more dan- 
gerous ground than when deuling with the views of the 
before-named glacialists. In the first place this theory has 
the support of a number of very distinguished adherents in 
America — and to a less extent in this country— at the head 
of which stands the venerated name of Professor J. Dana, 
followed by those of Chamberlin, Warren Upham, Professor 
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J. W. Spencer. To these may be added Dr. Nansen and the 
author of this essay.* The gist of this theory is that it attributes 
the cold climate of the glacial jicriod to the elevation of the 
land far above the present levels, as shown by the submerged (or 
“ drowned ”) valleys continuous with those of the present day and 
passing under the ocean down into the abyssal floor as shown 
by the soundings. Sir Henry Howorth admits that this theory 
has a good deal to be said for it. He says “ The one theory 
which still has a respectable following, not in this country, 
but in America, t is the so-called Epeirogenic theory of an 
ice age. ft is based on a very plausible and true idea, namely, 
that the low temperature of higli latitudes is very largely 
caused by, and dependent on, the high level of the land 
there, and if we could secure a sufficiently elevated mass of 
land in high latitudes in so-called glacial times we should 
have done a good deal to explain the glacial theory.” (Vol. ii, 

p. 2.) 

Now this, I maintain, has actually been done ; and it is no 
fault in our author that he has not se(;n his way to accept 
tliis theory, because much of the evidence on which the fact 
of the high elevation not only of the Arctic regions, but of 
tho.se lying to the south of the Arctic ciicle, has been foiuuled 


* In my paper on “ Another Possible (.'anse of the Glacial Period,’’ 
Traus, Viet, hist., 1898. 

t The statement tliat the Epeirogenic theory has not many adherents 
in this country is only partly true. Like every new idea, it takes time 
to spread ; but tlmt it is gaining adherents there can he no doubt. 'The 
existence of the subineiged valleys is .-carcely denied by any who have 
taken the trouble to examine the matter for themselves. There is only 
one outspoken opponent, and Professor Spencer has sufficiently answered 
him ; but my charts with the isobathic contours, showing the subsoceanic 
terraces and valleys, have been laid before Lord Kelvin, Lord Avebury, 
Mr. Teall, Lord Ducie, Professor Spencer and others, besides scientific 
assemblies in Dublin, Bristol, Maiichester ami Glasgow, two of these 
being British Association Meetings; ami lastly, the Royal Geographical 
Society and the A'ictoria Institute. I liere insert a copy of a letter 
recently received from Professor T. Rujiert Jones, F.R.S., formerly 
Secretary to the Geological Society, which will serve to show the views of 
a very leading and experienced geologist on the subject of the submerged 
valleys. The letter is dated 18th .June, 1905, and is as follows : — 
“ Dear Dr. Hull,— I am delighted to find that your conclusions with 
regard to the ‘ Submarine Platform and Valleys ’ have been so clearly 
and exhaustively reviewed with pleasing concurrence and strong support 
by Dr. Spencer in his paper published in the American Geolenjist of March 
last, and of which he has kindly sent me a copy.” Till 1 received this 
gratifying letter, I was unaware that Professor Runert Jones was a sup- 
porter of my views. That he is so is a source of much satisfaction. — E.H. 
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has been obtained within very recent years — perhaps after some 
of the pages from which I ([note were written. 

The Epeirogenie tlieory in general characters resembles that 
of Lyell — which has been rather slightly touched njion by our 
author — hut it differs therefrom in this respect, that Eyell’s 
theory is based on the interchange of land and .sea, rather 
than on the vertical uplift of the land. Lyell showed in his 
great work (Princiijlcx of Gcoloff]/) that if the great mass 
of continental land was disposed round the pole — and its 
present position occupied by the ocean — glacial conditions 
would be the re.sult. Of this tliere can he no doubt ; but 
there is no evidence that such a distrilaition of land and 
water took place in Post-1 'liocene times. It was an hypothesis 
and nothing more. 

The Epeii'ogenic theory, on the other l)and, is ba.sed on actual 
oh.sevvation by means of soundings along both sides of the 
Atlantic and more recently by Nansen in the Polar seas. 
These observations unquestionably (uove that the existing 
river-valleys entering the ocean are prolonged outwards under 
the surface, and tiaverse the continental platform in the form 
of cahuus, with woll-detined siiles, to depths of several thousand 
feet. As such valleys could only ha%e been eroded under the 
atmosphere, the inference is simple and inevitable, that the.se 
areas were in the condition of land when the valleys were in 
course of formation. 

The credit of working out the form and direction of these 
" drowned valleys ” on tlie American side is chiefly due to 
Professor J. W. Spencer, whose name scarcely occurs, I regret 
to say, in the volume now under review : hut undoubtedly it 
would have added much to the value of this work if there had 
been a full treatment of the subject regarding the formation of 
the .sub-oceanic physical features. 

As members of the Institute are aware, the writer has 
contributed several pajters deseiiptive of these submerged 
valleys on this side of the Atlantic* to the Tranmrtions, and 
the determination by Dr. Nansen of similar features bordering 
the Arctic lands (including the continental platform and the 
valleys by which it is traversed) ought to assist in dissipating 
the unreasonable prejudice which has retarded the general 
acceptance of the results at which we have arrived. 


* Vols, XXI, p. 306, xixi, p, 259, xxxii, p. 147 ; and Professor L<gan 
Lobley, vol. xxxiii, p. 419. 
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According to our author, Professor Dana was the originator 
of the Epeirogenic theory (vol. i, p. 135), and his views are thus 
concisely given : 

“Dana argued that the fiords which exist so much in 
northern latitudes were valleys eroded by streams during a 
formerly greater elevation of the land in high latitudes. 
The culmination of this uplift, he argued, gave rise to a high 
plateau climate, with abundant snow-fall, forming an ice-sheet. 
This movement of elevation was followed by one of depression, 
during which the ice-sheet was melted away ; and this again 
was followed by another elevation, bringiug the land to its 
present height.” 

These views are supported by^ Mr. Warren Upham, and I 
may add are very closely in harmony with those 1 have 
advocated for many years, and with those of Professor 
Spencer. 

The key to the problem lies in the occurrence of an “ Inter- 
glacial ” epoch, an epoch of depression succeeding that of high 
elevation, and followed by a partially recurring cold period of 
re-elevation. It seems to me that had our author recognised 
these stages he would not have e.xperienced the difficulties on 
which he dwells; for example (p. 136), where he speaks of 
Greenland, Scandinavia and North America being “ at a much 
lower level in the so-called glacial times than they are at 
present.” The evidence for this statement is derived (I 
presume) from the occurrence of the raised beaches, with 
marine shells at various places in these countries — but these 
terraces are in fact post-glacial ; more recent than the later 
glacial period, and certainly than the interglacial. 

In no part of the British Isles are the three divisions of the 
drift deposits better shown than in the County of Lancashire, 
with which Sir H. H. Howorth was so honourably connected 
some years since* ; and out of the numerous sections of these 
deposits 1 would point his attention to the fine section in the 
valley of the Eibble, a few miles above Preston, which I figured 
and de.scribed many years since. Here at a point where the 
river makes a fine curve in its course, the banks rise to about 
120 feet in height — the whole in drift deposits representing 
the three stages above referred to. They are as follows, 
downwards : 


* As M.P. for Salford. 
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Section in the Banks of the liibble near Balderstone Hall. 

Approximate 

thickness. 

3. Upper Boulder Clay : Ited, partially stratified 

clay with some stones round or suli-angular 60 feet. 

2. Interglacial Beds : Stratified beds of water- 

worn gravel and sand ... ... ... 50 „ 

1. Lower Boulder Clay (Till). Dark, stiff clay 

with angular blocks and jtebbles ... ... 10 „ 


Total 120 feet. 

The sandstone supporting these depo.sits wa.s not visible at 
the water edge, but was doubtless close underneath.* 

The^e deposits are spread oi er a large area of the north and 
centre of England, oiul are representative of the three divisions 
of the glacial period — the lowest of the land ice-sheet — .and 
period of maxinuun cold and elevation; the middle, of the 
Interglacial submergeuee and the return of warmer conditions 
due to the greater influence of the Gulf Stream ; and the 
Uppei, of pai tial re-elevation and deposition under the waters 
of a glacial sea, charged with mud derived from the still 
e.visting glaciers which retained their hold on the liigher levels 
of Wales, Cuniljerland and the Scottish highlands. The occur- 
rence of this stiatified upper boulder clay with shells e.xplains 
one of the difficulties which have beset our author, as also 
iilr. Warren Uphani. The shells do not (as far a.s I am aware) 
occur in the Till or Lower Boulder Clay, but only in the Upper 
Boulder Clay which was depo.sited in sea-water.) 

Our author, when dealing with the fiords, denies that they 
are partially submerged river- valleys. When writing on the 
■subject of the Norwegian fiords for this In.stitute, 1 assumed as 
beyoml controversy tliat such was the case) ; but our author 
raises the objection that they are deeiier some distance up from 
their mouths than at the outlets themselves. This remarkalde 
fact, the knowledge of which is derived from the soundings on 
the Ailmiralty charts, I had asceitained for myself, but it did 
not lessen my belief in the fluvintile origin of these remarkable 

* “Geolosy of the Burnley coal field, etc.," Mem. Geol. Survey, p. 129, 
Fig. 20 (1875). 

t There may be conceivable cases where sliells may be met witli iu the 
Till, but these are quite exceptional. The Till, when resting on solid rock, 
has its floor generally striated and polished. 

I “On the Physical History o£ tUe Norwegian Fjords,” Trans., 
vol. xxxiv, p. 125. 
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physical features. The deepening of the central part of the 
fiords I attributed to the erosion of the glaciers which occupied 
the valleys during the Ice Age, and in this view I am supported 
by Pi’ofessor Spencer and, I believe. Dr. Nansen. An additional 
cause of the shallowing towards the outlet is the accumulation 
of vast deposits of moraine matter, thrown down by the 
vanished glaciers of this period. 

Now, Sir Henry Howorth is very unwilling to credit glacier 
ice with any erosive power over its floor ; but he gives his case 
away when (dealing with this subject) he sa\ s : 

“ To be a little more concrete, 1 would urge that ice, being a 
vi8cou.s body, when armed with suitable tools in the shape of 
stones, can polish and in some meo.nire ermJf, hut cannot, except 
under very exceptional and jK-cuhar conditions, and in very 
limited areas, excavate and dig ! ” 

The author seems aware that in dealing with the erosive 
power of ice '* armed with tools,” he is treading on very slippery 
ground, and if glacier ice thus equipped, and of enormous thick- 
ness (m the case of the Sogne Fjord probably 5,000 feet) can 
“iu some measure erode,” why not during long ages can it not 
grind a hollow where it is most thick and jjresses on its floor 
with greatest weight, namely, iu the centre of its course towai-ds 
the sea ? 

It was for this reason that Ramsay suggested that to glacier 
ice was due the deepening of the great lakes (if nut their 
actual and initial formation) on both .sides of the Alps, and to 
this cause alone can the deepening of the Scandina\ ian fiorils 
in the central portion of their course be refeiTed. 

Sir H. Howorth denies that glacier iee is capable of passing 
over hills or elevated ground lying in its path, or “ to travel 
over the enormous stretclies of more or less level country ” 
(Preface, p. 37). This statement I can meet with several 
examples taken from each of the three countries constituting 
the TJnited Kingdom, and they are derived from personal 
observation. 

First. A fine glacier formerly descended the Langdale 
Valley in Westmoreland, having its source in the snowfield 
which occupied the Central Mountain heights of the Lake 
District. At its lower end occurs a ridge, a few hundred feet 
in height, thrown athwart the valley itself, which might well 
have been supposed to form an effectual barrier to the move- 
ment of the glacier — not at all! The striations, which are 
perfectly distinct, and parallel to the centre of the valley, are 
seen to ascend and pass over the obstruction to the opposite 
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side, showing that the hill was no effectual impediment to the 
ice-movement. 

The second example i.s taken from the Firth of Clyde. Those 
who know this part of Scotland will recollect that the Valley 
of Loch Long enters the Clyde opposite Greenock in a direction 
at riglit angles to that of the latter. A glacier descended from 
the Argyllshire highlands througli Loch Long into the Firth of 
Clyde, which is very deep at this part of its course, and on the 
soutli side of the Firth the ground rises out of the water into 
cousiderable liills. These are formed of basaltic rock, mammi- 
lated and striated with glacial markings. But the remarkable 
fact is that the .stri;e point in the direction of the Loch Long 
Valley — not in that of the Clyde; in other words, approximately 
north, not westward, whieli is the direction of the hanks of the 
Clyde at this place. It is clear, therefore, that the glacier, 
coming down from the north, passed right across the Clyde 
hasiu and ascended the high ground forming the southern bank. 
The evidence is perfectly clear in this case* that the ice 
ascended the ridge opposed to its course. 

My last instance will he taken from Ireland, of which a 
glacial map will ho fouml in my L’ttle work The Physical 
Gcohy:! of Irdniof^ This map does not support the view that 
“ a glacier cannot travel over enormous stretches of country,” 
us it shows that the whole of the central jdain of Ireland was 
covered by an ice sheet moving along lines in a sovUherly 
direction and originating in an a.xis running along the borders of 
Ulster. Now here we have (at least) one renuirkalde example 
of the power of glacier ice to a.scend and pass over obstructions 
to its course and to travel over large stretches of country. 

Again ; standing on Bray Head, about 900 feet above the 
sea, and 200 feet above the plain, and fonned of Cambrian grits 
and slates, we observe that the rocks are finely glaciated and 
sti'iated by lines pointing in (approximately) a north-west 
direction, tliat is to say, over the plain, formed of carboniferous 
limestone which stretches away at a depth of several hundred 
feet beneath our feet. In other words, the ice, moving over the 
plain from tlie north-west (the position of the central axis of 
movement), has ascended the slopes of Bray Head and passed 
over the summit in the direction of the sea. When I first 
observed these phenomena I was, I confess, struck with amaze- 


* The glacial striw at this place were niaiked by myself on the 6-inch 
map when I was carrying out the Geological Survey in 1870. 
t 2nd edition 1691. 
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nient, and I had to fall back on the theory of the vis a tergo 
arising from the enormous accumulation of snow over the area 
of the central axis of dispersion, supplemented by Tyndall’s 
views of the molecular movement arising from the diurnal 
melting and re-gelation of the ice in the body of the glacier 
itself. I should add that the Hanks and summit of Bray 
Head are strewn with boulders of limestone, granite and other 
rocks foreign to this neighbourhood, the sources of which 
can be determined in several localities over the Central Plain. 

With these examples I conclude ray essay and criticism. 
There are many points on which I agree with the author ; as, 
for example, the estimate of about 10,000 years (or less) for 
the glacial period advocated by Gilbert, Upham and Prestwich ; 
but i fail to find that he has grasped the full significance of the 
phenomena presented by the Post-Tertiary Ice Age, or that he 
has recognised the changes of level which the crust has under- 
gone during that period, or the effects resulting from these 
changes. 

On reading over this paper again alter the interval since it 
was written, I am sensible that it is far from being a sufficiently 
comprehensive review of the work of Sir Heniy^ Howorth. 
Even the points dealt with would, with advantage, have 
merited a more extended consideration. But I hope it will be 
admitted that I have endeavoured to meet the questions on 
which we differ in a fair and courteous manner. For my own 
jiart, no one dislikes controversy more than myself. 


Discu.ssion. 

The Chairman. — I am sure we are immensely interested in this 
review. Although we have not all had time to master the book, 
of which this is a review, still we have had the pleasure of hearing 
Professor Hull set forth his deductions of the evidences of the 
river valleys underneath the sea through the submarine plateaus, 
and he has most ably proved his points. I now call upon any who 
have remarks to make to speak to us on this subject. I hope we 
shall have a very interesting discussion. I regret the absence of 
Sir Henry Howorth. 

Mr. PiLKiNGTON, M.Inst.C.S., having discussed the subject at 
gome length. 
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Professor Logan Lobley, F.G.S., said : — I have not had the 
advantage of reading Sir Henry Howorth’s work, and so I am. 
scarcely prepared to discuss. 

I am very glad to be present to hear the remarks of Professor Hull. 
1 generally agree with what he has to say on geological subjects, 
and in his paper I am almost in full agreement — there may be one 
or two little points on which I differ — but generally speaking I am 
quite in agreement. 

The great question of the cause of the glacial period, as it is 
termed, has been worked out, 1 think, very well by those who have 
supported the Epeirogenic theory. I may say I am very much in 
accord with that theory. The fact of there having been a glacial 
period can admit of no doubt from those who observe nature in 
the regions which have been subjected to this inferential glacial 
action. Two or three weeks ago I was in North Wales and I saw 
there abundant evidence of glacial action. These evidences of 
course are well known to geologists. Mr. Pilkington has said that 
ther e could not have been a glacial period. I should recommend 
him to take a little tour to North Wales and see for himself the 
evidence that there has been such a glacial period. He says the 
earth is too hot now and oppressive ; when it was cooler there 
could not have been any glacial period ; but may I venture to say 
that there w a glacial period now which he cannot doubt. There 
is a glacial period in Greenland at the present time. Is the earth 
too hot for glacial conditions there ? There is a glacial period all 
round the North Pole and all round the South Pole, where we 
have glaciers going off fully thirty miles in length. My friend 
William Bruce, of the Scottish Antarctic Expedition, passed an 
iceberg as large as the Isle of Man, floating past the land area 
which surrounds the South Pole ; so we have a glacial period on the 
earth at the present time in certain areas, and the only question is 
whether these glacial conditions have been more extensive at that 
time than they are at present ; not whether there is or has been a 
glacial period. There w a yhieial •period. The only question is 
whether the glacial conditions now existing have at a former 
period extended over more extensive regions than at present. We 
have, not only in North Wales, but in the North of England, the 
Lake District, in Wales and many parts of England and Ireland, 
sure evidences of previous glacial action. 
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I was very glad that Professor Hull brought out prominently his 
dififerentiation between the older glacial clay and the newer glacial 
clay, for it has always been a difficulty to account for the remains 
of fragile fossils in the boulder drift, seeing that the ice action 
would probably crush these to pieces. In Northampton some time 
ago I collected from the glacial clay which overlies the Oxford clay 
very complete fossils indeed, which I identified from the Lower 
Lias clay, from the Upper Lias clay, and some from the Kimmeridge 
clay — fossils not crushed or injured, but as good and sound as when 
they were in the original clays. That shows that the whole of 
the glacial deposits which we have in the Midlands have not 
been the result of land ice, but that these particular glacial 
deposits have been deposited there from ice-masses floating over 
the sea, and they have been dropped and have not been the result 
of the pushing on over the land by ice. We have centres of 
dispersion of ice, as in the north of Ireland and Scotland, and 
through the Lake District and Wales, centres of dispersion of large 
glaciers. On the other hand the glacial deposits above referred to 
have been the result of material I'rought by floating ice and 
deposited in water. 

As regards the time that is given by Sir H. Howorth of 10,000 
years, that seems to be inadequate to explain all the changes that we 
know have taken place during the glacial period, for we have the 
elevation of shells on Snowdon, 1,300 feet, which must have taken 
place during an epoch of depression of the land during that period, 
and 10,000 years seems too small an amount of time to allow for 
these great changes. 

Mr. Kouse.— (Referring to the shells.) Are they at all associated 
with any glacial phenomena 1 They are shells that are living in 
the Irish Sea now, quite recent shells. 

Professor Logan Lobley. — If we allow sufficient time there is no 
difficulty at all in imagining the great uplift elevations that were 
necessary to produce a climate such as would cause severe glacial 
conditions, for we must remember that although 5,000 feet seems a 
tremendous change of level, that is only about one mile or one 
four-thousandth part of the diameter of the earth, and with 
expansion and contraction of the masses of the globe. A very 
slight amount of expansion or contraction would account for an 
alteration to the extent of one four-thousandth part, and we have 
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evidences in the Himalayas of land having been raised to 14,000 
feet since the miooene period, so we have no difficulty in imagining 
this elevation. 

All these phenomenal things abundantly confirm the conclusions 
geologists have come to, that there has been a post-tertiary glacial 
period, and that there were glacial conditions on a much more 
extensive scale than exist at the present time. 

Mr. J. Bridges-Lee.- — I have not had the advantage of reading 
the work of Sir Henry Howorth. I know something of Professor 
Hull’s work and I have listened with considerable interest to the 
paper which he has read. There is apparently even in these days a 
fair amount of misconception abroad about the glacial question, 
which I take to be a matter of certainty, as much as anything is 
certain. 

A number of years ago during the period called the glacial period 
there was an immensely larger amount of ice action than now in 
this island, and I take it that the glacial action that is talked a1x>ut 
is glacial action in this part of the world. It is a fact that there 
was this glacial action ; it is proved by such an enormous amount 
of evidence that I take it that geologists who have devoted their 
lives to the study are practically unanimous about this, as regards 
this country as well as throughout the rest of the world. The 
cause may be open to a certain amount of discussion, and a good 
deal of doubt of the total number of causes which have been at 
work. It is impossible for people to be altogether free from doubt. 
I notice Professor Hull has not alluded to a theory which I have 
always been in the habit of associating with the glacier period, that 
the motion of the earth’s axis, the motion about its own centre, 
the motion of an hour-glass, described an angle, and this would tend 
to affect the motion, angle and incidence of the sun’s rays upon 
this part of the earth and tend to affect the temperature. A great 
increased elevation of the mountains in Norway and parts of 
England, Ireland and Scotland would undoubtedly be the cause for 
the development of much larger quantities of ice and snow in 
temperate and high latitudes. There is abundant evidence now to 
show us that in many regions the land was very much higher at or 
about that time than it is at the present time. 

One of the theories for the possible causes which might have 
affected the temperature in this country might be alterations in the 
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surface level in some very distant places. We must remember that 
at this present time the temperature of England is above the 
ordinary temperature of other countries in the same latitude. We 
are wai-med by the Gulf Stream ; we are warmer than we should be 
if the Gulf Stream did not come our way. 

There have been a great many causes but there is abundant 
evidence to show there was an enormously increased amount of ice 
at the period of which Professor Hull has been speaking. 

Then about the stri® going over hills and across valleys, one 
gentleman who has addressed us said there is no movement in the 
ice. I cannot help saying we are dealing with something which 
has been so much investigated it is outside the region of con- 
troversy. Professor Tyndall made a very careful series of ex- 
aminations, and the exact rate of motion of a glacier has been 
determined ; and not only has the rate been determined but the 
reasons why ice moves have lieen pretty well w’orked out. 

Ice is one of those curious things which behaves in a curiotis way. 
When water freezes it expands. Most other articles contract. 
Water expands, and if you take out the ice at or about a freezing 
temperature atid crush it by hydraulic pressure you could crush it 
into any shape. When the pressure is ptjt on the ice yields ; it 
becomes liquid; but it solidifies again immediately pressure is 
taken off; and, speaking from memory, I believe that Professor 
Tyndall succeeded in squeezing ice into a lens, and other forms. 
At the bases of heavy glaciers where you have ice hundreds of feet 
thick in some places there would be miormous pressure at the 
bottom. The ice at the bottom will Ite in contact with the earth, 
and the upward convection of heat will tend rather to raise the 
temperature of the floor of a glacier towards the bottom. The 
pressure of the ice upon this will cause it to liquefy in the neighbour- 
hood of the solid surfaces, and then solidify again immediately, so 
that the glacier moves on. The ice <at the bottom gets crushed by 
the heavy pressure and the temperature at the bottom is at, or 
near, the melting point because it comes in close contact with the 
earth at the bottom. It has been proved, the ice where the 
pressure is greatest, will melt underneath, slightly melt, and 
solidify again immediately when it has got to a place where the 
pressure is less. That helps to account for the flow of the glacial 
ice. I do not know if that is the full explanation. There is 
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another explanation which might perhaps apply. No bodies in 
Nature are absolutely rigid ; rigidity is a negative quantity, and ice 
is a body which has a certain small residuum of fluidity appertain- 
ing to itself, in the same sort of way as lava or treacle, so that it 
flows slowly. This is our hypothesis based upon certain broad 
facts, but we have the fact that the glacier does move forward, and 
that in moving forward it will succeed in moving over hillocks 
of moderate height at least, and will leave traces of its movement 
behind; and that traces are left of a perfectly unmistakable 
character, rocks getting polished, scarred and striated, which 
can only be accounted for by the assumption that there has been 
extensive glacial action. 

;Mr. Rouse. — Would not the existence of caverns running 
underneath glaciers for some distance, would not that be in keeping 
with Tyndall’s theory of the ice melting at the bottom in coming 
into contact with earth and then afterwards solidifying again 1 

Mr. Bhidges-Lee. — The bottom of the glacier would tend 
always to be at most of the bottom in a melting condition. All 
glaciers flowing over uneven surfaces, and the sun’s rays melting 
the surface, the water runs down through the crevasses to the 
bottom, and so works out along the basin of the glaciers. For 
every glacier is practically the same : from the end of the glacier 
you have a stream of water issuing, and that water is made up of a 
number of little rills which have melted during the day time, owing 
to the action of the sun on the surface. 

Professor Hull. — I think the discussion has been one of very 
great interest. We congratulate Mr. Pilkington on surviving to 
the present day and being present here after those terrible periods 
of cold that he has passed through in Canada. I do not see how the 
observations that he had made then, and which he has now 
recounted, really affect the question with which I have endeavoured 
to deal in my essay. I think the questions stand quite aloof. I 
will only refer to one point, where he said there is nothing in the 
Bible which indicates the existence of a glacial period. Quite true ; 
but can you suppose that in Palestine, in that warm climate, 
anything in the shape of glacial ice would have been present to 
attract the attention of the writers of the Old Testament history 1 
But notwithstanding that, let me say that Mount Hermon in the 
Lebanon, which rises 12,000 feet above the sea, was undoubtedly 

Q 
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covered with perennial snow, and sent down a magnificent glacier 
to a level of 4,000 feet above the present surface of the Mediter- 
ranean. That glacier is represented by the great moraine on which 
the cedars of Lebanon are growing at the present time ; and it was 
identified by Sir Joseph Hooker. The existence of a glacier at 
that period was long before the writers of the Old Testament were 
born. 

I feel gratified at the concurrence of Professor Lobley with 
what I have stated in my paper. I think it is too late to dwell 
upon them or to add anything to what I have said. I should like 
to say that in regard to the centres of dispersion of the ice period 
in Ireland that even at the extreme south-west of Ireland, where 
the temperature is much the siime as that at Biarritz, in the west 
of Prance, there were large glaciers coming down from the 
mountains of Kerry which were covered with snow, and sent down 
glaciers through the valleys into the sea and on to the land. Their 
traces are very clearly shown, so that the extension of the ice must 
have been very prevalent over a large part of the British Isles. 

Mr. Bridges-Lee has referred to a possible cause of the glacial 
period, namely, the movement of the axis. No one can deny that 
if there had been such a change in the equator, with regard to the 
ecliptic, it might have brought about such a change as would 
produce a glacial period, but I am so strongly impressed with the 
view that it was owing to the elevation of the whole land along 
Europe and West Africa that it is unnecessary to have reeourse to 
such recondite reasons as that referred to. I am really unwilling 
to aceept any other theory for that remarkable period in geological 
history. I am obliged to you for your kindness; I trust that 
nothing I have said, or any opinion expressed, could possibly give 
ofience to the author of this work. 

The meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. 
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Communication. 

The following communication was received from Mr. F. W. 
Harmer, F.G.S. 

Dear Professor Hull : — 

I fear that our friend Sir H. H. Howorth is so confirmed in 
his oivn views that your well-meant effort to convert him has but 
little chance of success. On the other hand, his view's seem to be 
making no progress ; in spite of the earnestness and forensic skill 
of his writing I do not think he has made a single proselyte among 
field geologists. 

A vast amount of information has been collected during tho 
forty years over which my interest in this subject extends, as to 
the pleistocene deposits of England, and the erratic boulders they 
contain. Dealing with the subject as a whole, it is found that 
these drifts arrange themselves in clearly defined groups, different 
alike in origin and distribution. Now it is hardly fair for Sir 
Henry to imply that those who think that the most satisfactory 
explanation of this distribution is that it is due to the action of 
ice, are like men half asleep, under the influence of some absurd 
and senseless “ nightmare,” unless he has himself something Iretter 
to offer. To suggest that these deposits may be due to a great 
flood is a guess, pure and simple. Before such a view can be 
entertained, much less discussed, it is necessary to show, in detail, 
that it can be made reasonably to accord with the observed facts, 
and with all of them. 

For some years I have been endeavouring to construct an erratic 
map of England and Wales, and hope shortly to publish it. I 
believe it will be found that the land ice hypothesis gives, not only 
a possible, but the only satisfactory explanation of the distribution 
of the drift. I shall respectfully challenge Sir Henry to show that 
it can be as well explained on his hypothesis. 

It W'ould be easy to give instances as to the movement of erratic 
blocks having a similar bearing on the question as the striations 
mentioned in your paper. There is, for example, the well-known 
case of the Shap granite boulders, which occur along a trail starting 
from the mountain region of Westmoreland. Crossing the Valley of 
the Eden, the bottom of which is between 500 feet and 600 feet only 

o ‘A 
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above the sea level, it climbs the Hainmoor pass (about 1,400-1,500 
feet), descending thence along the Tees valley to Darlington (about 
160-160 feet). From Darlington the Shap boulders are carried in 
two directions, first to the mouth of the Tees, and to the south- 
west along the Yorkshire coast, from Saltburn to Flamborough 
Head and Spurn Point; and secondly, along the Vale of York, 
through which they have been traced as far south as Barnsley and 
Doncaster. 

Let me give another case from East Anglia, equally interesting. 
There are found in Lincolnshire on the west slope of the Wolds, as 
at Market-Easen, and elsewhere, some peculiar erratics of Neo- 
comian age, which are as easily identified as Shap granite. Boulders 
of the same kind are exceedingly common in West Norfolk, not 
only on the low ground bordering the Wash, but also on the higher 
land of the chalk escarpment. From this region I have traced 
them in a south-east direction, forming a broad but well-defined 
trail, which crosses the valley of the Little Ouse (50 feet), and then 
climbs the boulder-clay plateau of central Suflblk (over 200 feet), 
finally reaching lower ground to the north of Ipswich. It is 
difficult to understand how the distribution of these two groups 
of erratics, in regions open on all sides to the sea, to which flood 
water would naturally flow along the easiest route, could be ex- 
plained in any reasonable manner by Sir Henry’s hypothesis. If, 
however, all the similar cases w'hich might be given had to be* 
considered together, the difficulty would be, I think, insuperable. 

Yours veiy truly, 

F. W, Hakmer. 
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Captatn G. P. Heath, R.N. (Ret.), in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A lecture, which was illustrated with diagrams, was delivered by the 
Rev. A. B. Grimaldi, M.A. (Camb.) on : — 


THE ZODTACAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE STARS: 
IN ITS HISTORICAL AND BIBLICAL CON- 
NECTIONS. ]!y Rev. A. P,. Giii.viALDi, M.A. (Camb.). 


A Few Notes on the Lecture. 

Q uintilian says, “ it is nece-ssarj' to understand astronomy 
if we wisli to understand the poets.” Of course he 
alluded to the classical poets ; but it is evident that we 
may read with much interest and with benefit even, within 
proper limits, the classical poets, with a very minimum amount 
of astronomical knowledge, taking the word astronomy in the 
modern sense. He must therefore have referred to the Signs. 

Zodiac . — The meaning of the word is not “ little animal ” — 
this term cannot be applied to ail the signs — the real meaning 
is “ a path.” 

The lecturer’s view is that Seth arranged the stars in the 
sun’s apparent course, during twelve months, into twelve great 
groups called signs ; that Enoch concluded the work by 
arranging the stars within and without that circle into thirty- 
six groups called Decans. 

It is the only antediluvian work left. It is of world-wide 
universality. It belongs to the Christian world, it is connected 
with the whole of humanity. A work to which deep mystery 


* Monday, May 7th, 1906. 
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was attached. A great dividing line was at the Eeformation. 
The Eeformation came, and as with the besom of destruction 
swept away the whole of that series of ideas connected with 
such matters as the Zodiac, and to this day we have never 
recovered the lost ground. 

Up to the time of the Eeformation all our important 
churches possessed a Zodiac. V. le Due, the official architect 
of Napoleon III. has said that in the mediaeval days every 
church in France had its zodiac. There are many uses to 
which it has been applied. Some liave even said it was the very 
origin of religion. It was extensively used in the Patriarchal 
Church (the first Church), the Hebrew Church (the second 
Church), and in the Christian Church (the third and last true 
Church). This zodiacal arrangement has laid hold with tenacity 
on these three Churches, and cannot therefore be an insignificant 
subject, having also been so extensively adopted in the Pagan 
religion. It is impossible to understand the peculiarities of 
that Church unless you know something of the Zodiac. If we 
ask for the Bible of the Christian Church, the answer is the 
New Testament ; for that of the Hebrew Church, the answer is 
the Old Testament ; but for that of the Patriarchal Church 
probably there is no answer. Here is the answer which can be 
set forth and examined and considered. The Christian Church 
stands or falls by the Hebrew Church. If you undermine and 
destroy that Church you undermine the Christian Church itself. 
The Hebrew Church is the result of the Patriarchal Church. 
One is the flower of which the other is the bud. 

Another point is that the Zodiacal arrangement shows the 
essential identity of the doctrines of these three Churches, and 
it is also constantly referred to in the Old Testament. There 
are passages and texts which cannot be explained without this 
key ; and so also in the New Testament, but then the types 
and shadows passed away and there was not the same 
necessity ; therefore it is comparatively sparsely used. 

It is also found in our own churches and cathedrals. 
Opinions of modern investigators may he quoted. 

Sir Wm. Drummond : “ There is nothing then impossible 
in the report of Josephus when he says that the descendants 
of Seth were successful astronomers, and ascribes to him the 
invention of the cycle which Cassini brought to perfection — 
that the invention of the Zodiac ought to lie attributed to the 
antediluvians may appear to some a rash and idle conjecture, 
but I shall not renounce that conjecture merely because it may 
startle those who never thought of the subject.” 
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The conclusions set forth by all these writers are amply 
borne out by numerous extant representations. 

Ordinary Zodiacs are unreliable: planispheres are more 
reliable. They coincide with those used by the Anglo-Saxons 
of the ninth century. 

It is found onalfoman gem, a.d. 100. Going backwards, it is 
also found on a Babylonian Matsebah discovered by Dr. George 
Smith, which he dates B.c. 1320. On one side is a cuneiform 
inscription, and on the other side are signs of the Zodiac. 

His translation is given, and in it occurs the expression “ the 
emblems of the gods of Assyria are on this stone.” 

In the 4th chapter of Genesis, last verse, are the words, 
“ Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord.” It is 
impossible to take that literally, that no man called upon 
the name Jehovah before that date, which is the date of the 
birth of Enos. Nor that Adam and Eve and righteous Abel 
and Seth never called upon the name of the Lord before. 
Turning to authorities, the LXX, the Vulgate, and Spurrell put 
the pronoun in the singular number, — this man — then altering 
the name Lord to Jehovah. The last mentioned man is Seth. 
Maimonides says that it refers to stars and religion, so we 
have : “ Then began this man (Seth) to call the stars by the 
name of Jehov'ah.” The Hebrew use of the “ name of Jehovah ” 
really means the attributes, characteristics of justice, holiness, 
and mercy. Hence with the aid of Maimonides we obtain this 
result : “ Then began this man Seth to call the stars by the 
attributes of Jehovah.” I think there is little difference of 
opinion between those who have been students of Scripture, 
that Jehovah of the Old Testament is the Jesus of the New — 
the Messiah. 

In regard to the cherubic forms : the cherubim were composed 
of, or a composite figure of, man and lion, bull and eagle ; four 
symbols in one. Tlie conclusion is that this is the foundation 
of the Zodiac. (Ezekiel i, 10.) Three of these symbols were 
placed in three of the cardinal points, while the scorpion took 
the place of the eagle, which was made a decan. 


D1SCCS.SI0N. 

The Secretary. — I wish personally to return thanks on behalf 
of myself and the Institute to the reverend gentleman who has 
given us this remarkable lecture, because he acceded at once to 
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a request which I transferred to him' when I was at a loss how to 
fill this evening with a suitable paper. In turning over documents 
I found two papers by Mr. Grimaldi, and it occurred to me that the 
subject of this paper would be of great interest ; certainly it is a 
subject of which we have very little knowledge but which now will 
be better known to the members. I beg to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Lecturer. 

Colonel Hendley, C.I.E. — I should like to ask the Lecturer 
whether the coins he saw with signs of the Zodiac were coins of the 
Mogul Empire, because he referred to the vase alone being 
represented. In these Mohammedan coins the figure would be, if 
possible, left out. 

Mr. Grimaldi. — Yes, on these coins it is only the vase. They 
are gold mohurs of Jehanger, 1627. 

Colonel Hendley. — You spoke of the Keformation having done 
away with the influence of the Zodiac, but all through Eastern 
countries the Zodiac is a most potent influence from an astronomical 
point of view. No boy can have a name without the Zodiac being 
referred to, nor can his partner in life be selected for him without it 
being consulted as to the particular star ... so that every 
birth and death of three hundred million people are influenced 
by the Zodiac. 

Mr. Gkimaldi. — I only spoke of countries affected by the 
Keformation. There is a Zodiac at Iffley, near Oxford, a Norman 
one. The most curious, I think, in England is in Brookland, on the 
borders of Kent, but it is not round the doorway, but on the font. 
This is, I believe, the only Zodiac on a font, that is in England, and 
it is a very great curiosity of the highest interest. I believe it is 
Pre-Norman, though it is called Norman. 

A Member. — What is the cycle of Seth and Cassini 1 Is it what 
Josephus calls the Great Year and states to be equal to six hundred 
ordinary years, which it was needful for the lives of the antediluvian 
patriarchs to exceed, as he says, so that they might see the fulfil- 
ment of their stellar predictions.* 

Mr Grimaldi. — My lecture has not been based upon a personal 
scientific knowledge of astronomy. Josephus refers to this extra- 

* This is really the summary of Josephus’s statement ; he does not 
actually say that the cycle was discovered before the Flood. (Jos. Ant., 
I, iii, 9.) 
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ordinary cycle that Cassini, the astronomer, brought to perfection, 
and proved it to be the most perfect of the astronomical cycles that 
had then been found. 

After some further observations by members : — 

The Chairman said, — I am- sorry the Lecturer has not been able 
to get to a number of interesting points further on. I think there 
was enough material for another lecture. I am sure you will all 
wish me to communicate your thanks to the Lecturer. 

Mr. Grimaldi. — I have to thank you; for, whatever the imper- 
fections of the lecture, I do not think any lecturer could have 
obtained a more attentive or patient audience. I am glad that I 
guarded myself at the commencement, in reference to astronomy, by 
saying that I am not a student of astronomy. The astronomical 
information given to us is, of course, of very great interest, and in 
fact of distinct importance. My idea in reference to Cassini is, at 
the time, the six hundred years cycle was the most perfect then 
discovered — since then further progress has been made, and very 
perfect cycles obtained and discovered. In reference to other 
points, I meant to bring forward some more, and amongst them, 
that point as to the commencement of the Zodiac which has been 
very properly referred to — the conjunction of Leo and Virgo. I 
also had an Egyptian slide to show to the audience on this 
conjunction. 

The Meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. 


Communication. 

Eemarks by Lieut. -Colonel Mackinlay : — 

It is difficult to make remarks on the syllabus of a paper ; 
however, I venture to send the following : — 

The fact that a year contains twelve lunar months and some 
eleven days naturally suggested the idea of devising some means 
of dividing the years into twelve e^ud parts ; hence the acceptance 
of the Zodiacal plan by so many nations. 

The effect of the precession of the equinoxes is to cause the sun 
to be in different signs of the Zodiac at the vernal equinox, after 
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the lapse of many ages. In remote times the sun was in the sign 
of Taurus at the vernal equinox ; in the time of Hipparchus, when 
our Zodiac was probably arranged, it was in Aries ; while at the 
present time the sun is in Pisces when the days and nights are of 
equal length in spring. 

Hence, if it is thought to be harmonious to begin the year at 
the vernal equinox with the sun in Aries, typifying sacrifice, we 
have a comparison which could have been made in the time of 
Hipparchus, but which would not have held good in the days of 
Adam long before, nor in our times long afterwards. Hence we 
must dismiss the idea that Adam named Aries. 

It is by no means easy to ascertain the origin of the signs of the 
Zodiac which we possess ; probably some are due to the seasons 
corresponding to them in the times of Hipparchus : the sun was 
then in Leo in July, the time of great heat ; in the Scales at the 
autumnal equinox when the days and nights were of equal length, 
and in Aquarius in the rainy month of January. Some have 
thought that Virgo owes its name to the story of Istar socking for 
Tammuz. Different nations have different names for the signs of 
the Zodiac ; it is difficult to understand how any one can know that 
these names which we possess and which we have received through 
heathen ohaimels, contain Divine teaching any more than do our 
names for the days of the week. 

The Hebrews of old had little need for astronomical knowledge 
in the regulation of their simple calendar, in which the year con- 
sisted of lunar months with an intercalary one inserted when 
required by observing when the crops were backward during the 
twelfth month, and when a sheaf of first-fruits. Lev. xxiii, 10, 11, 
could probably TWi be presented just after the next full moon ; in 
that case the coming month was made an additional one to the old 
year, instead of the first month of the new yefir. 

In Egypt and Babylonia, on the other band, the calendar was 
regulated in a more direct astronomical manner, requiring, of course, 
considerable knowledge of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
In both these countries the study of astronomy became inextricably 
mixed up with religion, and the worship of sun, moon, and stars 
and also the superstitions of astrology arose. 

There are certainly remains of sim worship to be found in many 
old churches in different parts of Europe ; the fact that representa- 
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tions of the signs of the Zodiac are also to be met with apparently 
points to a superstitious veneration for them, inherited most 
probably from ancient Babylonian or Egyptian sources. 

At one time charms engraved with the signs of the Zodiac were 
not uncommon in England ; the gold finger rings still procurable in 
India, Egypt, Madeira, and elsewhere, bearing the same signs, may 
be the remains of this old superstition. 
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OEDINARY GENERAL MEETING.* 


Theophilus G. Pinches, Esq., LL.D., in the Chaik. 


The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The followiug paper was read by the author ; 


THE MORNING STAR IN THE GOSPELS. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Geor(;e Mackinlay, R.A. (Ret.) 

T he sun, and specially the rising sun, was an object of 
interest and admiration to all the great nations of 
antiquity : the records of Scripture as well as those of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt and Greece all bear witness to this fact. 

These same ancient records! also testify to the habit of early 
rising, which is still prevalent in the modern East, where artifi- 
cial lights are not nearly so goofl or so general as with us ; thus- 
we read at the present time “at the earliest signs of dawn all 
India is awake and stirring long before sunrise.”! 

Uses of the Morning Star. 

Consequently we can well understand that the herald of 
dawn, the planet Venus, the morning star, was eagerly looked for 
and was readily recognised by the Hebrews and ancient Easterns 
in general, as they were unprovided with the time-keepers of 


* Monday, May 21st, 1906. 

t Gen. xliv, 3 ; 1 Sam. ix, 26, xxix, 10 ; Ps. cxix, 147 ; Prov. xxii, 16 ; 
Mark i, 35 ; Luke xxii, C6 ; John xx, 1 ; Acts v, 21 ; see also Martial 
ix, 68, xii, 57 ; Juvenal vii, 222-6. 

J Indian Life in Town and Country, p. 95. H. Compton. 
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modern Western civilisation. The East moves slowly, and hence 
we find the morning star still used there for this purpose. In 
Moab* labourers go out to work in the fields when it rises. In 
India officers on the march are not unfrequently called very 
early, while it is still dark, by being told that the morning star 
has risen.f In Turkey “ rising by tlie morning star, if one is to 
do early work ... is common. Hence the planet became a type 
of a herald, and Ur. Pinches tells us that the Assyrian name for 
the morning star, “ Dilhat," means “ she who proclaims ” ; at the 
present time modern Persians still allude to it as a type of a 
forerunner.§ 

These obviously practical uses of the planet invested it with 
importance, and when the worship of the sun and moon spread 
over the heathen world, the plauet came in for a large share 
of adoration, being specially identified with the goddess of love. 
In Babylon, under the name of Istar, it was a chief object of 
worship, at one time a rival to the greater divinities of the sun and 
moon. Babylonian boundary stones still exist (several of them 
being in the British Museum), and on them the sun, moon, 
and Istar are depicted, each orb being represented of the same 
size ; they are accompanied by inscriptions containing the curses 
of the divinities represented by these figures on anyone who 
should dare to move the stones. Babylonian and Aceadian 
hymns to the goddess exist ; in one of them she is styled “ Queen 
of the gods and princess of heaven and eartli.” Consequently 
Layard and Dr. Piuchesil have both identified Istar with the 
“ queen of heaven.” (Jer. vii, 18 ; xliv, 17 25.) So much was 
Babylon identified with the worship of this planet, that the 
nation is spoken ot by the prophet, Isaiah xiv, 12, under the name 
of Lucifer, a son of the morning or the day star. The name 
Ashtarotl), etc., which is found some eighteen times in>the Old 
Testament, corresponds to Istar of the Babylonian tablets. The 
meaning of Ashtaroth-Kariiaim, the two-horned Ashtaroth 
(Gen. xiv, 5), is of special interest. Dr. Pinches suggests that 
it may point to the probability that the ancients were long 
ago aware that Venus assumes a crescent form at times; the 
supposition that they were aware of this appearance is 
strengthened by the fact that Layard found near Pterium a 


* Letter from Mr. Harding, lateG a missionary in Moab. 
t Letter from Lient.-Col. W . D. Forster, late R.A. 

J Letter from the Rev. C. S. Sanders, Aintab, Turkey in Asia. 

^ LetUsr, Rev. Newton Wriglit, T>.D., Persia. 

11 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. “ Astronomy.” By Dr. Pinches. 
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representation of Hera, the Assyrian equivalent of Istar with 
a wand bearing a small crescent at its upper end in one hand, 
while she holds in her other hand a symbol similar to the present 
astronomical sign for the planet Venus. This circumstance, 
coupled with the finding of a rock crystal lens at Nimroud by 
Layard, caused Proctor* to suppose that the ancient Chaldeans 
had some artificial means of assisting vision, as it is generally 
considered to be impossible to see the crescent form of Venus 
with the naked eye.f It is interesting to note as witness to the 
importance of Istar among tlie ancients that our word star is 
derived from the Greek aarrip, which is said to be akin to the 
ancient Babylonian name.J 

According to the Sinaitic inscriptions, the Arabs worshipped 
the planet§ under the name of ’uzza until the rise of Mahomet ; 
men’s names, such as Abd-al-’uzza (servant of ’uzza), were 
common amongst them, just as Arad Istar (servant of Istar j 
had been in use among the more ancient Babyloniaiis. An 
Arabic love song to the planetll still lingers in Morocco. 

The planet played its part in astrology, and at the present 
time the Hindu divinities have a cttuplet in Tamil which infers 
thatlT the powers of the Evil Spirit, which they profess to 
enchant, ceases when the morning star rises, presumably because 
day will soon come, when the powers of darkness will have to 
depart. 

The Rev. Dr. Jessup, of BeyrQt, says that the morning star 
is spoken of among the Christian population as a type of 
Christ ; and in many parts of the East, including India, it is 
no uncommon thing to hear of farmers and others who have 
noticed the planet in broad dayliglit.** 

We thus find, from various sources, that the planet Venus 
was a far more familiaj' object to ordinary people under the 
conditions of Bible times than it is to the majority of us at 
the present moment in England ; and, consequently, any figura- 
tive allusions to the planet would come with far more force 


■* Saturn and its Systmi. Appendix, “Chaldean A.strononiy.'’ E. A. 
Proctor. 

f For a discussion of the possibility of seeing the horns of Venus with 
the naked eye, see Knowledge, 1903. 

j The Crit. and E-e. Bihle Cvclopwdia, p. 65. Bev. A. E. Fausset, D.D. 
S Letter from Syed Ali Bilgrftmi, Professor of Marathi, Cambridge. 

II Letter from Mr. Cuthbert N-aim, S. Morocco Mission, Marrakesh. 

S Letter Eev. Canon Margbschis, Tinnevelly, S. India. 

** Letter C. Campbell, Esq., I.C.S. 
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to the early readers of the Bible than to us. Hence the 
readiness with which all Eastern readers would understand the 
allusion to Christ as “ the day star ” arising in your hearts 
(2 Pet. i, 19), presumahly because His coming to our hearts now 
is the sure herald of the manifestation of His future glory. 
Christ is also referred to in the book of the Revelation as the 
morning star (Rev. ii, 28, xxii. 16), ai)parently in l»th cases 
in connection with His government, which will precede His 
delivering all over to God the Father (1 Cor. xv, 28). 

Simile of John the Baptvit to the Morning Star. 

But a much fuller and more sustained figure is the likening 
of John the Baptist to the morning star, in connection with the 
grand simile of the Lord Jesus to the sun ; this has hitherto 
attracted little or no attention. 

The employment of this figure is evident from the prophecy 
about John the Baptist, Mai. iii, 1. “ My messenger and he 

shall prepare the way before Me,” because the same figure of 
speech is supported by Mai. iv, 2, when Christ is spoken of as 
the Sun of righteousness, who shall arise with healing in His 
wings ; that this m the association of ideas is proved by the 
reference which Zacharias Luke i, 76, made to these passages 
in the Old Testament at the birth of his son the Baptist, when 
he said of him “ thou shalt go liefore the face of the Lor^” and 
when (two verses later on) he likene<l tlie coming Christ to 
“the day spring (sun rising) from on liigh ” which shall visit us. 
This same passage from Malachi with reference to the Baptist 
was also quoted by the evangelist Mark i, 2, by the angel 
before John’s birth, Luke i, 17, by Christ during His ministry, 
Matt, xi, 10, Luke vii, 27, and by Paul at Antioch in 
Pisidia, Acts xiii, 24. 

The evangelist St. .Tohn wrote of the Baptist “ the same came 
for witness, that he might bear witness of the Light, that all 
men through Him might believe. He was not the Light, but 
came that he might bear witness of the Light,” John i, 7, 8. 
The light par excellence is the sun, and the morning star which 
reflects its light is not the light itself, but is a witness of the 
coming great luminary. 

On three memorable occasions did the Baptist precede and 
also testify to the Lord, viz., some months before His birth, 
Luke i, 26, 41, 44 ; shortly before His ministry. Matt, iii, 11, 
John i, 29, 30; and by his death about a year before the 
Crucifixion of the Lord, Matt, xiv, 10 ; xvii, 12, 13. 
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The figure of the Baptist as the morning star is thus most 
suitable. 


Method in Scripture Metaphors. 

There is always difficulty in translating from one language to 
another, but when one is an Eastern, and the other a Western 
•one, the difficulties are much increased, because the former 
are BO much richer in metaphor and figure than the latter; 
and of all Eastern languages Hebrew probably excels in this 
characteristic. The strict monotheism of the Israelites dis- 
couraged the arts of the sculptor and the artist, which fiourished 
^tnoug the Egyptians, Babylonians and Greeks. But there can 
be no doubt that an artistic feeling existed among the 
ancient Hebrews; the expression of it, however, was chiefly 
confined to the use made of language; hence we find word- 
pictures, metaphor, illustration, and symbol employed very 
freely in the Hebrew scriptuies, and to an extent far beyond 
■our experience in ordinaiy Latin or Greek. The free use of 
symbolic language, however, exactly suited the genius and the 
temperament of the first readers of the Scriptures. 

We may notice a probable method in the employment of 
metaphors in Scripture. 

Sir Isaac Newton* drew attention to a special feature in the 
Bible — that figurative language was very generally employed, 
-while the circumstances to which the figure referred were 
actually occurring. He says ; — 

“I observe that Christ and His forerunner John in their parabolic 
•discourses were wont to allude to things present. The old prophets 
when they would describe things emphatically, did not onlj' draw 
parables from things which offered themselves, as from the rent of a 

J arment, 1 Sam. xv, 27, 28 . . . from the vessels of a potter, 

er. xviii, 3-6 . . . but also when such fit objects were wanting, 
they supplied them by their own actions, as by rending a garment, 
1 Kings xi, 30, 31 ; by shooting, 2 Kings xiii, 17-19, &c. . . , 

By such types the prophets loved to speak. And Christ, being 
.endued with a nobler prophetic spirit than the rest, excelled also in 
this kind of speaking, yet so as not to speak by His own actions — 
■that would have been less grave and decent — but to turn into 
parables such things as offered themselves. On occasion of the 
harvest approaching He admonishes His disciples once and again 
of the spiritual harvest, John iv, 35 ; Matt, ix, 37. Seeing the 
lilies of the field He admonishes His disciples about gay clothing, 

* Ohiematiemt upon the Prophecies of Daniel, p. 148. Sir Isaac 
Newton. 
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Matt, vi, 28. In allusion to the present season of fruits He 
admonishes His disciples about knowing men by their fruits. In 
the time of the Passover, when trees put forth their leaves, He 
bids His disciples ‘ learn a parable from the tig tree : when its branch 
'is yet tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is 
nigh,’ Matt, xxiv, 32 ; Luke xxi, 29.” 

We may add to Sir Isaac Newton’s list the following, which 
relate to events taking place at known seasons of the year ; 


Texts. 




{a) “Lambs in the 
mid.st of wolves.” 


(6) “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto 
a man that is a 
householder, which 
went out early in 
the morning to hire 
labourers into his 
vineyard.” 

(c) “ Son, go, work 
to-ilay in the vine- 
yard." 

(d) “ Every branch 
in Me that beareth 
not fruit, He taketh 
it away, and every 
branch that beareth 
fruit. He purgeth 
it, that it may bear 
moie fruit.” 


(e) “ Every plant 
which My heavenly 
Father hath not 
planted, shall be 
rooted up.” 


Luke 


X, 3 ...I 


February 


' Before sending 
out the seventy, 
Luke X, 1 ; probab- 
ly some little time 
before the last Pass- 
'} ove)', to allow for 
their mission and 
return, Luke x 17. 
About the lambine 
season. 


)-Matt. XX, 1... 

! 

j 

Matt, xxi, 2S 

j 

[■John XV, 2 ... 

I 

J 


1 

I 

[■Matt. XV, 13 

1 

J 


I 

J- March 


f Just before the 
I last Passover. 

J A pruning of 
I vines t)ok place at 
I this season, Isaiah 
[ xviii, 5. 


f Juat before feed- 
ing the 0,0(K), 
I Matt. XV, 32-39, 
which was about 
Passover, John vi, 
4, 11. Tares were 
separated at har- 
vest, Matt, xiii, 30, 
which was shortly 
n to come. 


Be- 


ginning < 
of April ' 


E 
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Texts. 


References. 


Approximate 

Month. 


Remarks. 


(/) “lam the Light 
of the world.” 


I John viii, 12 


(y) “He that entereth 
in by the door is the 
shepherd of the 
sheep ... I am the 
door of the sheep.” 


1 

I 

j- John X, 2, 7 


r 

September 


1 . 


November-^ 


I, 


Reference to 
lamps at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, 
John vii, 2. See 
The Temple ; ite 
Ministry, etc., A. 
Edersheim. 

After the Feast of 
Tabernacles, John 
vii, 2, and before 
the Feast of Dedi- 
cation, which was 
winter, John x, 22, 
early December — 
a time of year when 
sheep were folded 
every night. 


Hence we see that allusions were made to things actually 
present ; consequently, if we find other allusions, such, for 
instance, as the comparison of the llaptist to the shining of the 
morning star, we may rea.sonably conclude tliat the phmet was 
then to be seen in the early morning before sunrise. If this is 
so, we shall find an indication of the dates of tlie ministries 
of Christ and of John, and consequently of the Crucifi.yion. 

Explanation of the Dkujrani. 

Mr. Wickham, r.RA.S., 1st Assist. Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, and Mr. Crommelin, F.K.A.S., Assist. Observer, Eoyal 
Observatory, Greenwdch, have calculated data about Venus as 
the morning star, a.d. 23-34, from which the diagram (p. 266) 
has been constructed ; in it, the periods, when the planet was 
the morning star rising an hour or more before daybreak, are 
indicated by heavy black lines on the right of the central line ; 
to complete the diagram the periods when the planet was the 
evening star, setting an hour or more after the sun, are 
indicated by corresponding dotted lines on the left of the same 
central straight line. The horizontal cross lines indicate the 
solstices, and the crosses in the straight line the equinoxes, and 
the bracket the period of the Lord’s ministry. 

On reference to the diagram we learn that the morning star 
continuously shines for about seven and a half months at the 
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end of each night, giving at least an hour’s notice of sunrise ; 
but if we include the, period wlien it is still visible l)ut gives 
shorter notice, tlie time of shining may be lengthened to about 
nine lunar months. 

An eight years’ cycle, containing five periods of the shining 
of the morning star — useful for practical purposes — exists 
between the aj)j)aTent movements of the sun and Venus, correct 
to within a trifie over two days. For instance, it will be noticed 
that the morning star began to .shine at about the Vernal 
equinox, a.d. 25, and eight years afterwards, viz., in A.n. 33, it 
again began its period of shining at the same season of the 
year; and so generally at all years, separated from each other by 
eight years, the shillings of the morning star were during the 
same months. 

Hence the use of the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, opposite the 
shiniugs of the morning star in the diagram, to draw attention 
to those which occurred in the .same months. 

llet'erence to the diagram informs us that nearly a year 
elapses after the end of one period of shining of the morning 
star until the beginning of the next period ; as time goes on, 
further warning is given by the evening star, which gradually 
attains to the maximum brilliancy of any of the orbs of heaven 
(except the sun and moon), and thus claims universal attention 
some six weeks or so before the return of the morning star ; the 
evening star then continues to shine with lessened light for 
some two or three weeks, till it disappears in the brightness 
of the sunset. This must have been useful information, and 
was doubtless common knowledge to people who had to get up 
early, and who cuusoqueiitly made all the use they could of the 
indications of the morning star, as they were unprovided with 
watches and clocks. 

Our diagram also gir es the probable dates of various events 
and utterances connected with the Baptist, when he is referred 
to under the figure of the morning star. The arrangement 
enables us to see at a glance whether the planet was shining 
at the end of the night on each of the times under 
consideration. 

We shall at present assume the ministry of the Lord to have 
lasted between three and four ycai's, and leave the consideration 
of a shorter period to the end of this article. 

It is very generally admitted from the historical data avail- 
able that the Crucifixion took place between the years 
A.D. 28-33 ; the ministry must therefore have begun in one of 
the years a.d. 24-29. 
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Moaamination of texts referring to the Baptist as the Morning Star. 

We now proceed to examine the passages in the Gospels 
referring to the Baptist as the morning star in more detail ; see 
diagram. 

(a) At the very beginning of his ministry the Baptist 
I’eferred to the prophecy in Mai. iii, 1, when he was likened to 
the morning star, when he said “ He that cometh after me is 
inightier than I,” Matt, iii, 11, Mark i, 7. John i, 15; see also 
Luke iii, 16, John i, 27, 30, Acts xiii, 25. According to the 
principle we are adopting of figures from tilings actually 
present, the morning star was shining when the Baptist began 
his ministry, and thus the witness in the sky and the human 
messenger each gave a prolonged heralding of the One who was 
to come. 

If we refer to Matt, iii, 8, 10, 12, we find the Baptist using 
three figures of. speech at the beginning of his ministry. 

1. “ Bring forth fruit.” 

2. “ The axe is laid unto the root of the trees.” Presum- 

ably marking the unfruitful trees for cutting down. 

3. "Whose fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly 

cleanse His threshing floor; and He will gather His 
wheat into the garner, but the chaff he will burn up 
with unquenchable tire.” 

These three figures all refer to the time of harvest, which 
must have taken place within the month after ihe Pa,s 80 ver, 
as the place where John began his ministry was the deep 
depression “ round about Jordan,” Luke iii, 3, where the harvest 
is far earlier than on the J udiean hills. 

If we refer to the diagram we see that the morning star was 
shining during the mouth after Passov er (say April) only in 
the years a.d. 24, 25 and 27. Hence we conclude that John 
began his ministry on one of those three years. 

(b) John bare a similar witness at the beginning of the Lord’s 
ministry, and cried, saying, ‘ This was He of whom 1 said. 
He that cometh after me is become before me,” John i, 15, 
parce quit est plus grand que moi (French translation), repeating 
the phrase on the morrow, John i, 30; again bearing out the 
simile of the morning star and the rising sun. 

At what time of year was this ? It was, of course, a good 
deal later than the beginning of John’s own ministry, probably 
at least four or five months, to allow time for the Baptist to be 
known and to attract great public attention. It could not 
therefore have been earlier than the latter part of August ; it 
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must also have been long before the following Passover, for 
several events in the Lord’s ministry, including the forty days’ 
temptation, occurred before that date. Further, Christ most 
likely began his public ministry before November, because it is 
probable that there were leaves on tlie fig-tree when Nathaniel 
came from under it, John i, 48. 

Consequently our choice of years for the beginning of the 
two ministries is again narrowed, and we mu.st reject a,d. 24, 
for the morning star was certainly not shining in August of 
that year ; A.D. 27 may fulfil this condition, but we shall find 
it cast out a little later on, ■•ice /wlc on (</), p. 254. There 
remains only A.d. 25, which, however, answers admirably, and 
we therefore assume this year as the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry. Wo shall find this assumption confirmed by further 
inferences as we proceed. 

(c) The next reference to the Baptist under the figure we are 
considering is, “ He must increase, but I must decrease,” 
John iii, 30. These words were uttered after the Passover, 
which took place in A.n. 26, most probably on 22nd March, but 
before John was cast into prison, John iii, 24 (they may have 
foreshadowed his impris(inment) ; we may consequently assume 
that John spoke them about tlie beginning of Aiinl. The figure 
may allude to — 

(1) The increasing power of the sun as the days lengthen, 

and the heat becomes greater between mid-winter and 
mid-summer ; the increiise of both combined being 
most rapid sliorily after the e<punox ; and the 
decreasing of the morning star may refer to its non- 
appearance in the sky at the end ot each night. 

(2) Or the figure may describe the daily appearance when 

the morning star is shining, when the increasing 
brilliancy of the rising sun causes the light of its 
herald to decrease and fatle away, as is suggested by 
Mirnpriss.* 

Which of these two allusions is more probable ? The 
seeming destruction of the stars caused by the rising of the sun 
was an ancient figure of speech which was generally, employed, 
and it is probably used in 2 These, ii, 8. “ The lawless one 

. . . whom the Lord . . . shall . . . bring to nought with 
the manifestation (forth shining [Gk.]) of His coming.” The 
same idea seems to be carried out in Nahum iii, 16-17 ; “ the 


* Mimprita' Goapel Treaaury, Section xii, p. 132. John iii, 30. 
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stars . . . when the sun ariseth they flee away ” — if it is 
allowable for the verb to refer to the stars as well as to the 
locusts ; and both refer to the great men of Nineveh. We thus 
see that the figure of the rising sun extinguishing the light of 
the stars is associated with conflict, punishment and judgment, 
which certainly did not represent the relationship between 
Christ and his forerunner John. Hence we conclude that the 
explanation of the figure suggested by Mimpriss, which we have 
called (2), is not a probable one. But no objection can be 
brought against the other, which we have called (1). Our 
diagram tells us that the first and more probable of the two 
explanations is fulfilled in the circumstance under consideration. 

(d) The imprisonment of John took place soon after the last 
utterance, if, as the Eev. Dr. Sanday* thinks, the event.s of 
John ii, 13-iv, 45, did not occupy wore than three or four 
weeks, because when the Lord arrived in Galilee the impression 
of His public acts at Jerusalem was still fresh, John iv, 45 
(this would lead us to explain the ambiguous latter half of 
John iv, 35, the description of “ the field white for harvest ” as 
actually existing, and, “ Say ye not, etc.,” as a proverb). The 
estimate that the imprisonment of the Baptist took place very 
soon after the Passover is somewhat strengthened by the fact 
that the synoptic gospels record no events in the Lord’s 
ministry belore John was delivered up, except the temptation, 
Matt, iv, 12, Mark i, 14, see also Luke iv, 14 ; and because tlio 
apostle Paul said that “as John was fulfilling his course 
[“ towards the end of his career,” W^eymouth’s translation], he 
said, ‘ What suppose ye that I am ? I am not He. But 
behold, there cometh One after me the shoes of whose feet I 
am not worthy to unloose,’ ” Acts xiii, 25 — words which tend to 
place the end of John’s career as early as is allowable, because 
the message referred to was uttered by the Baptist when he 
announced Christ, John i, 26-27. We therefore estimate that 
John was imprisoned about the middle or end of April, when 
we see from the diagram that the morning star appropriately 
was not shining. 

(e) The next reference to the Baptist under this simile is a 
very striking one Christ speaks of him as “the lamp that 
burneth and shineth ; and ye were whiling for a season to rejoice 
in his light,” John v, 35. 'Though he was in prison, Christ said 
of him at this time, “ You sent to John, and he both was and 


* Outlines from the Life of Christ, p. 49. Bev. W. Sanday, D.D. 
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still is a witness to the truth,” John v, 33 (Weymouth’s 
translation). A name for the planet Venus as “ lamp ” or 
“ light," was used in Sanscrit and also in Arabic, and this is 
very natural ; long before he had any thought that this passage 
of Scripture refers to the morning star the author of this 
article described the setting of the evening star at sea (it is 
just similar in appearance to the morning star rising), as re- 
sembling a lighthouse near at hand* ; and in Scripture, the 
translation of “ helel,” Is. xiv, 12, (A.V.), is Lucifer, which means 
“ light bearer,” indicating the morning star. (Compare Is. l.xii, 
1, when “the brightness ” and “ a lamp that burneth” may 
refer to the sun and to the morning star respectively.) 

Regarding the phrase " to rejoice for a season in his light ” it is a 
custom, still sometimes observed in Egypt, India, and Palestine, 
for travellers by night — and night travelling is usual in hot 
climates — to sing .songstou the rising of the morning star, be- 
cause it announces that the darkness and dangers of the night are 
coming to an end. An astronomical friend who had never 
heard of this custom, could not understand how anyone could 
possibly rejoice in the light of Venus; the abundance of his 
instruments and clocks had prevented him from realizing the 
use wliicli Easterns .still make of the planet to foretell day ; 
probably most astronomers would have spoken in the same 
way. 

The argument used by our Lord in the passage under con- 
sideration seems to be — j'ou were willing to rejoice in the light 
of the herald of day, which only shines by reflecting the light 
of the coming sun ; the inference to be drawn is, much more 
should you rejoice when the sun itself has actually risen, when 
I, the Light of the World, have actually come. This interpreta- 
tion harmonises with His statement just afterwards (verse 39), 
that “ ye search the Scriptures . . , which bear witness of Me,” 
the inference again being, now that I am come, you ought to 
receive Me. All through the conversation, the subject is that 
of witness-bearing — by His own works, by the Father, by John, 
by the Scriptures, and by Moses ; the whole sentence pointing 
to the necessity of receiving the One to whom such abundant 
witness had been borne. 

The time of this utterance was just after the unnamed feast 
of John V, 1, and before the Passover of John vi, 1. If, as is often 

* “ The Transit of Venus, 1882." Pro. R.A. butitution, vol. xii, No. 7. 

t According to letters received from Dr. Harpur, C.M.S., Egypt, 
Moulvie Mahomed Nizamuddin, B.A, Prime Minister, Bhopal, and 
Mr. Forder, of Jerusalem. 
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assumed, the unnamed feast was Passover a.d. 27, our diagram 
tells us that the morning star was appropriately shining, as 
would also have been the case had it been Purini (Feby.) or the 
feast of weeks at the beginning of J une. 

(/) Though John was still in prison he was nevertheless 
bearing witness to Christ, when he sent messengers to Christ, 
and when the Lord said, Matt, si, 10, that the Baptist fulfilled 
the prophecy of Mai. iii, 1, as he was the messenger before the 
^ face of the Lord. We have already seen (p. 245) that this 
prophecy refers to the Baptist under the figure of the morning 
star, which was shining when this scri])ture was cjuoted by 
Christ when it was harvest time, a.d. 27, for it was spoken after 
the Sermon on the Mount, Matt, v, etc., which was prfibably at 
harvest time from its alhi,sion.s to the lilies' of the fields, and 
the filling of barns ; and the ciuotation was made before the 
plucking of the ears of corn. Matt, xii, 1, which was at the 
latter part of the same harvest. 

iy) From a comparison of Matt, xiv, 1, 10, 16-21, with John 
vi, 4-13, it appears that the death of the r>aj)tist took i)lace 
at about the time of Passover, a.d. 28 — the last one before 
the Crucifixion, We see from the diagram tliat a})propriately 
the morning star was not then shining. 

Note. — If we had assumed A.n. 27 (see p. 251) for the date 
of the beginning of the ministry, this wouhl have involved the 
utterance referred to in {c) and the quotation in (/) being 
spoken in spring, a.d. 29, when the morning star was not 
shining; and the death of .Fohn would have occurred in spring, 
A.D. 30, when the morning star was shining — all three being 
inharmonious ; we therefore definitely cast out A.D. 27 as a 
possible date for the beginning of the Lord’s ministry. 

(/i) After the death of John, and before the Crucifixion, there 
came another period of the shining of the morning star during 
the Lord’s ministry in the second half of A.D. 28 (see diagram). 
At the Feast of Tabernacles, John vii, 2, in the autumn of 
that year, the Lord called Himself “ the Light of the World,” 
John viii, 12 (see also ix, 5), when there can be no doubt He 
compared Himself to the sun, and which therefore carried on 
the figure of the Baptist being the morning star. 

The Jews apparently recognised the similitude, and their 
minds must have gone back to John, when they addressed to 
the Lord at this time (John viii, 25, see also 53) the identical 
question they put to the Baptist some three years before, “ Who 
art Thou?” John i, 19. On the later occasion they dared to 
say to the Lord, “ Thou bearest witness of Thyself, Thy witness 
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is not true,” John viii, 13, most likely because the Baptist was 
no longer alive to give his witness. 

(i) Looking again at our diagram, we notice that the morning 
star was still visible in the early winter, at the beginning of 
December, a.d. 28, at the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple, 
John X, 22 ; at that time there were still some echoes of the 
old question to John, and doubtless remembrance of his 
witness, when the .Tews said to the Lord, “ How long dost Thou 
hold u.s in sua])enso > If Thon art tlie Christ tell us plainly,” 
John X, 24. 

{]) Though the figure of the morning star is not mentioned, 
the dead Baptist still witnessed at a time of the shining of the 
herald of the day, just after the Feast of Dedication, when the 
Lord went to the place where John was at the first baptizing, 
when the people confessed “All things whatsoever John spake 
of this man were true. And many believed on Him there,” 
John X, 41, 42. As Bisliop Ellicott remarks on this passage, 
“ the enthusiasm which John hatl kindled still burns.” 

The arrival at Bethabara must most probably have been very 
soon after the Feast of Dedication in order to allow time for 
Christ to abide there, John x, 40, and also to tarry at Ephraim, 
Joim xi, o4, before tlie ajiproacliing final I’assover. 

fA') But when we come to the last Passover in the year a.d. 29, 
the herald of dawn had just disappeared (see diagram). This 
harmonises witli the following record of the comj)lete isolation 
of the Lord at His Crucifixion, which w'e reverently notice. 

(i) The disappearance of the witness John by death. 

Matt, xiv, 10. 

(ii) The forsaking of Him liy all His disciples, Matt. 

XX vi, 50, Ps. xxxviii, 11. 

(iii) The absence of any record of a ministry of angels, as 

after the temptation, Matt, iv, 11. 

(iv) The hiding of God’s face, when Christ uttered the 

cry, “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 

Me ? ” Matt, xxvii, 46 ; Ps. xxii, 1. 

(v) In nature, the sun’s light failed, Luke xxiii, 45. 

(vi) Being day time, the Paschal full moon was of course 

below the horizon. 

We have thus seen that if we assume a three and a half 
years’ ministry beginning autumn a.d. 25, and consequently 
necessitating Passov^er a.d. 29 as the date for the Crucifixion, 
that all references to the Baptist as the morning star harmonise 
with the actual shining or non-shining of the herald of dawn in 
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the heavens ; we have also shown that no other date which is 
historically possible will fulfil these harmonies. Hence we 
conclude that we have obtained an almost independent con- 
firmation of the date a.d. 29 for the Crucifixion. 

We will now briefly consider how a length of ministry of 
between two and three years, as advocated by some,* will 
satisfy the harmonies. If we assume as before, that historical 
data force us to place the Crucifixion between the dates 
A.D. 28-33, this shortened ministry might have begun any year 
A.D. 25-30. We have already shown that a.d. 26, 28, 29, must 
be excluded, because the morning star was not shining at the 
times of year when the Baptist and the Lord began their 
ministries. There remain, therefore, to investigate a.d. 25, 27, 
and 30, for the beginning of the Lord’s ministry. We have not 
space to go into details, but it is readily seen by reference to 
the diagram, that on each of these sup])ositionB there would be 
failure in the harmonies in at least (/i), {i) and (/) conditions. 
Hence we conclude that our line of investigation does not favour 
a ministry of less length than three years and some months. 

Coiich'.mmi. 

It must be confessed that we have not adduced strong 
evidence, but only inferences, which are, however, valuable, 
because they point to harmonies long hidden, but which were 
probably quite apparent to the tir.st readers, to whom the 
I)eriods of tlie appearance of the morning star must have been 
far more generally known than they are to us at the present 
time. 

Some readers, on first thoughts, may be inclined to think the 
foregoing deductions fanciful and unreal, because they involve 
a train of thought with which they are unfamiliar ; some may 
say it would be quite another thing if it were distinctly stated 
in the Bible that the Baptist was like the morning star, which 
will always be shining when he is so alluded to. If that 
had been written, it would have been in accord with our 
modern blunt manner of expression, but the special charac- 
teristic of the subtle Bible methods, which so generally need 
some search in order to appreciate their full meaning, would 
have been utterly lost. Beflection and a -fuller acquaintance 
with Eastern, and specially with Biblical, methods of expression 


* See Hasting^ Dictionary of the Bible. “ Chronology of the Gospels.” 
C. H. Turner, M.A. Also Outlines of the Life o/ Christ. Bev. W. 
Sanday, D.D. 
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in which symbolism, harmonies and figures of all kinds are 
very freely employed will, it is believed, prevent any thoughtful 
reader from hastily rejecting the conclusions which have been 
drawn, when he remembers that some harmonies akin to those 
we have investigated actually do exist in Scripture. No one, 
for instance, would suggest mere coincidence, but rather 
harmonious design, in the facts that Christ died at the 
Passover, Matt, xxvi, 18 ; xxvii, 46, 50 ; 1 Cor. v, 7 ; that 
He rose irom the grave on the day when the sheaf of first- 
fruits was waved before the Lord, on the morrow after the 
Sabbath after the Pas.sover, Lev. xxiii, 11 ; John xx, 1 ; 
1 Cor. XV, 20 ; and that the Holy Spirit fell on the disciples 
on the day of Pentecost, Lev. xxiii, 15, IG; Acta ii, 1. 

A confirmation of this method of harmonies is furnished by 
the fact that references to tlie Sabbatic year, A.D. 26-27, in the 
Gospels also indicate the same date, a.d. 29, for the Crucifixion. 
Harmonies connected with the .Sabbatic year and other har- 
monies connected with the figure of the Baptist as the morning 
star comliine in indicating n.C. 8 as the date of the Nativity. 
This year satisfies the scanty historical date iierlectly ; it is true 
It involves that Christ must have lieeu thirty-two years’ old 
when He began His ministry, but scholars* tell ns that the 
Greek of Luke iii, 28, “about thirty years of age,” will fully 
and readily include any age between twenty-eight and thirty- 
two. Want of space prevents any further mention of these 
two lines of investigation, but they are alluded to in order to 
show that inferences, similar to the main subject of this article, 
will also lead to other definite and highly jn obable results. 

If, ns we fully believe, the harmonies which have been 
pointed out reall}- exist, not only do they furnish interesting 
chronological evidence, but, better far, they boar witness to the 
utter truthfulnes.s of the Divinely inspired record in the 
go.spels ; as the existence ot the hunnonies would have been 
impossible in a more made-up story. 


Discussion. 

Commander AV. F. Caborne, C.B., K.N.R.I. — Mj’ thanks are due 
to the Victoria Institute for the privilege of listening to another 
interesting paper from Colonel Mackinlay, and also for the 
opportunity of taking part in its discussion. 


♦ lias Christ horn in Bethlehem? p. 187. Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
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However, I only intend dealing with one point submitted to me 
by the gallant Lecturer, and that is in connection with the origin of 
the device dismayed on the Turkish ensign, namely, a crescent and 
star. In a note sent me. Colonel Mackinlay says: “I cannot help 
thinking it may be due to the morning star — it seems possible the 
ancients knew it was sometimes horned — as it appears in the 
telescope, and that the origin of the Turkish emblem is not the 
moon ; but I have no proof of this supposition.” 

Having consulted various works of reference, it would seem that 
the emblem in question was instituted in honour of Hecate, a 
Greek moon-goddess. At the siege of Byzantium by Philip of 
Macedon, in the fourth century B.C., it is stated that the 
Byzantines were saved from a night surprise by a flash of light 
which revealed their approaching enemies. According to one 
authority, this light was a new moon which suddenly appeared in 
the heavens. If a moon did appear, probably it was the crescent of 
an ordinary moon which showed itself unexpectedly between dark> 
heavy clouds on a dirty night — the sort of night that would be 
chosen for a surprise attack. Anyhow, out of gratitude to Hecate 
for their escape, the Byzantines erected an altar in her honour and 
stamped a crescent on their coins. A star was added then or 
subsequently, but whether in recognition of the morning star or of 
Hecate’s alleged fennde parent, Astoria, the starry sky of night, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 

Thus the crescent became and remained the official emblem of 
Byzantium, and afterw'ards of its successor, Constantinople, when 
that city was fotmded by Constantine the Great, a.d. 324 ; and 
when Constantinople was taken by Mahomet II., in 1453, the 
Sultan assumed the badge by right of conquest, and it has ever 
since been the distinguishing sign of the Turks. 

It is noteworthy that the national flags of other Mohammedan 
States, such as Morocco, Muscat, Zanzibar, and one or two indepen- 
dent colonies of Arabs, although red like the Ottoman ensign, are 
innocent of any device ; while the Persian emblem is the Lion and 
the Sun. 

We have seen that the crescent, pagan in its origin, was the 
recognised mark of a great Christian city for upwards of eleven 
hundred years, and it is nonsense to say that when Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Turks the Cross was replaced by the 
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Crescent. What really happened was that the cross was removed 
and the crescent remained. In the same way, it is manifestly 
incorrect to talk about the Crusades having been conflicts between 
the Crescent and the Cross, because the former was probably not 
even known to the great majority of the Saracen hosts. 

Charles I., King of Naples and Sicily, a son of Louis VIII., of 
France, in 1268 founded a Christian Order of Knighthood named 
the Crescent. This Order died out, and was re-instituted, at Algiers, 
by Ren(S Duke of Anjou, brother and heir of Louis III., King of 
Naples, in 1464. The badge was a crescent of gold, on which was 
the word “ Loz,” enamelled in red letters, the import being “ Loz 
(laus) en Croissant ” — Praise by Increasing. This semi-religious 
and semi-military Order had for its objects the honour of God, the 
defence of the Church, the encouragement of noble actions, and the 
glory of the founder ; but it did not survive the death of its 
resuscitator. 

We may claim that in length of time since it was first used the 
crescent has been more of a Christian than a Mohammedan badge ; 
and I may add that the crescent, generally surmounted by the cross, 
is to be seen on some churches in Russia, this being considered a 
proof of the Byzantine origin of the national Church of that 
empire. 

Mr. Rouse. — I should like to ask Colonel Mackinlay for the 
allusions to the Sabbatic 3 'ear which he spoke of. 

I should also suggest a different way in wdiich to read the passage 
in Peter. Speaking of the inspired revelation of God, Peter says : 
“ Whereunto ye do well if ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining in a 
dark place, until the daj’ dawn and the day star arise in your hearts.” 
This is the waj’ we read it — with the emphasis given bj’ this 
punctuation. But, if it were read in the way I propose, there 
would not he the difficulty of the appearance of the star seeming to 
be confined to our hearts. The teaching is that we ought to be 
guided by the Bible as a lamp until Christ —a far greater light — again 
appears. But if it be read this way — “ Whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed,” then, in parenthesis (“ as unto a light that shineth in 
a dark place until the day dawn and the day star arise ”), and then, 
resuming the main clause, “ in your hearts " — the meaning would be 
“ Unto which ye do well to take heed in your hearts, until the day 
dawn and the day star arise.” That I think is truly the meaning. 
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The exceedingly interesting account that we have just heard from 
Commander Caborne as to the origin of the Crescent must Tiave 
informed all of us greatly. It has given us an entirely new view of 
that emblem, which we now find to be rather a Christian than a 
Mahommedan one. That does not affect the exceedingly curious 
fact which Colonel Mackinlay brought before us that the crescent 
was used by the ancient pagans of the East as an emblem of Venus, 
and lus inference that they had probably seen this planet in its 
crescent phase. 

As to the meaning of Ashtaroth-Karnaim, that is a very striking 
Canaanite plaee-n.anie, occurring so early as it does in the Bible 
record. It seems to point to the knowledge of Ashtaroth as bearing 
horns ; and, if Ashtaroth be the same as Venus, whom certainly 
the intermediate name Istar denotes, and be also (as it conceivably 
is) the origin of the Greek word aster, we may conclude that the 
ancients did know that Venus could iissume the form of a crescent. 
But certainly Ashtaroth (or Astarte, as the Greeks called her in her 
Phenician worship) has hitherto been regarded as the goddess of 
the moon. 

I should like to say further that it is quite clear that the Lord’s 
ministry lasted three and a half years. Having “ returned ” from 
“ His forty days’ temptation in the power of the Spirit into Galilee,” 
He made disciples at Bethabara, workeil a miracle at Cana, and 
sojourned “ not many days ” at Capernaum (Luke iv, 14, John i, 28, 
35-51, ii, 1-12). He then went up to keep the Passover at 
Jerusalem, thus closing a considerable part of a year. Then He 
repaired with His disciples to a place on the Jordan, where they 
baptized and made many converts. They were there some length 
of time — some months we may presume, — but when He learnt that 
the Jews had heard that He was making more discinlcs than John, 
wishing not to eclipse John’s reputation, Ho went northward to 
Galilee. That the Lord should have been quite eight months teach- 
ing and His disciples baptizing ere this step became needful would 
be only natural in view of the tremendous popularity of John. 

Professor ORCHARD. — We have to thank the author for a paper 
marked by much thoughtfulness and originality. He says himself, 
with characteristic modesty, that he has not brought forward strong 
evidences, but merely inferences. That of course is true. The 
main supports of his theory we may say are the remarkable facts 
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that the eastern name for the Morning Star is, as Dr. Pinches has 
pointed out, “ She who proclaims ” — the idea of a herald ; and Sir 
Isaac Newton’s remark that the parabolic language used by the Lord 
and John the Baptist generally referred — though not always — to 
things then actually present. 

I think we must recognise that although the argument is very 
prdbable only, the author has made out a very good case for his 
conclusions. 

It is very interesting to notice that our common word “ star ” is 
connected with the Babylonian name of the Queen planet. The 
rock crystal lens found by Laj’ard is not by any means the sole 
evidence that the ancients understood artificial aid to vision. They 
were also acapiainted with the use of long tubes and very possibly 
with some kind of telescope. 

I cannot concur with the author in his interpretation of John iii, 
30, on p. 25. He gives two explanations, one of them by Mimpriss, 
— but he prefers the other one. I certainly think that by 
Mimpriss is more correct. The idea that the wicked one in 
2 Thess. ii, is represented by a star, appears altogether improbable. 

Again, the author truly says, “ if it is allowable for the verb to 
refer to the stars as well.” But it is not allowable, and as it appears 
to me, the argument in favour of the interpretation No. 1 collapses. 
But naturally wc should t.ako the passage as that suggestecl by 
Mimpriss, that the Baptist preceded Christ in the same sort of way 
as the Morning IStar precedes the Sun, and as the Sun increases in 
brilliance of course the star would decrease. To suggest that 
non-appearance in the sky is decrease appears to me altogether 
untenable. 

We have to thank the author very much for this valuable paper. 
Ho has succeeded in deducing Gospel harmonies from “ the music of 
the spheres,” and enlisting the rays of the beautiful planet in 
attestation to the sacred truth of the Bible. We shall thoroughly 
agree with him that these harmonies bear witness to the utter 
truthfulness of the divinely inspired records in the Gospels, as the 
existence of the harmonies would have been impossible in a mere 
made-up story. 

A ^Member. — I would like to ask, are we to give up the 
chronology stated in our Authorised Version of the Bible 1 There 
we are told that our Lord was born four years before the period 
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called A.D., and we read that He was thirty years of age when He 
began His ministry — that would make Him about thirty-four years 
old. Then we add the years, and make His life 37 J years. Are 
we to reckon the chronology of the Authorised V ersion as being 
altogether out of date ? 

Mr. House. — The idea of Christ being born 4 B.C. is utterly 
untenable, inasmuch as Herod died just before the Passover in 4 h.c. 
^cp. Josephus War, I, xxxiii, 8; II, i, 3; Ant. XV, xiv, 5; XVII, vi, 4, 
Whiston’s Notes) j and Christ must have been over a year old 
when Herod ordered that all children should be destroyed “from two 
years old and under," which in all likelihood was before the final 
illness began which took about two months to carry him off. 
Moreover, since the census in the course of which Christ was born 
■could not have been held at Passover time, when the whole 
population of Palestine was shifting to and fro and Jerusalem was 
hlled with Jews from other countries, and since the last previous 
season when flocks graze at night and so are watched by their 
shepherds is from August to September, it was in one of those 
months, at least a year and a half before Herod’s death, or at least 
in 6 B.C., that the Lord was born (Lewin and Kamsay prove). 
The chronology, therefore, that appears in the margin of our 
Authorized Version is palpably wrong. 

Dr. Pinches. — I am sure we are all very glad to hear anything 
which has any bearing upon the chronology of the New Testament. 
We are always looking to see w'here we stand and bow far the 
records are trustworthy. I think there is no doubt from what I 
have heard that Colonel Mackinlay’s paper has contributed very 
materially upon that point ; but naturally there is one thing which 
we will have to consider and our chronologists in genei-al will have 
to consider, the question of the revision of the date generally 
assigned to the birth of Our Lord. Upon the chronological point it 
is not my intention to make any remarks. Chronology is my weak 
point, and I will leave that alone ; but there are one or two notes 
upon the Morning Star which have occurred to me and which may 
be of interest. 

Colonel Mackinlay has pointed out in his remarks that the name 
■of the planet Venus among the Babylonians was Dilbat ; the Greek 
form of which, I remember, is Delephat, pointing rather to the form 
JDelebat, and that is explained by NiabcU, meaning “ She who 
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proclaims,” the feminine of the third person of nabS, “ to 
proclaim." Therefore the Babylonian Venus was apparently a 
planet and was regarded as “ a proclaimer ” I say apparently, 
because there is a possibility that Venus was identified with other 
heavenly bodies which were regarded as proclaimers, but at the 
same time the planet Venus was a proclaimer. I will not touch 
upon the point as to whether the word “ star ” comes from Istar 
or not. I am a little doubtful. It is not certain until we can get 
more information. 

Another question which has arisen in the course of this paper and 
the discussion, is the visibility of the crescent form of the planet 
Venus. There is a very interesting list of gods in the British 
Museum which contains the name of Merodach nnd describes him as 
being attended by four dogs, who.se names are given. The question 
is whether these dogs were to be identified with the four satellites 
of Jupiter. At a meeting of the French Astronomical Society some 
months ago one of the gentlemen present said that in his opinion it 
was possible to see the satellites of Jupiter with the naked 
eye ; and if the satellites of Jupiter could be seen with the naked 
eye, it seems to me that in a countr)' like that, where the 
atmosphere is so clear and the stars are so much more visible than 
with us, it is very probable that the phases of Venus were visible 
likewise to the more sharp-sighted of the star-gazers of that ancient 
time. In connection with this it is not only to be noted what Colonel 
Mackinlay has instanced, namely, that the stars as time-keepers and 
time-givers have very much greater importance in the East than 
with us ; but it is also a foct that, in ancient times, especially among 
the heathen and semi-heathen nations, there were people who wished 
to find out things from the stars, and who were always observing 
them. As you know, we hav'e a proverb which says, “Practice 
makes perfect,” and their vision was in all probability perfected by 
practice to a much greater extent than the natives of that country 
at the present time. Notwithstanding the existence of a piece of 
crystal roughly shaped somewhat as a plano-convex lens, I do not 
think, myself, that we can say that the Babylonians or any other 
nation of antiquity had attained to the invention of the telescope. 

An interesting question is, whether Ashtaroth-Karnaim was the 
moon-goddess or not. Of course the general opinion is that 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim is the moon-goddess, but if the word Ashtarot.h 
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is the same as Istar (and we find the form Ashtara in the Babylonian 
tablets at the beginning of the second millennium before Christ, as a 
kind of intermediate form), I think there is no doubt that originally 
it must have meant the planet Venus ; but I cannot bring forward 
any proof that the general opinion that Ashtaroth was the moon- 
goddess is wrong. We can only say that, at least in the Babylonian 
records, there is no proof that Istar (who is the prototype of 
Ashtaroth) was the moon-goddess. But in one case— perhaps more 
than one— the descent of Istar into Hades, as it is called — she is 
described as the daughter of Sin ; that is, the daughter of the Moon, 
one of the great gods of the Babylonians. Sin was the light-giver. 
But in the descent of the IStar into Hades we have to bear in mind 
the purpose for which she went down to Hades. It was to seek 
Tammuz, her husband. Now Tammuz is regarded as a Sun-god, 
and she, therefore, went as his attendant. Descending to the under- 
world as the winter-sun, she went down to Hades with him accom- 
panying him on his return as the sun renewing its strength at 
spring-time. It is on this account that she was regarded as the 
attendant of the sun. I do not know whether there is any bearing, 
in that view of the planet Venus and the g<.)dde8s who was identified 
with her, upon the theory advanced by Colonel Mackinlay, but 
perhaps he will give us his views when he replies to the remarks 
which have been made. I am sure we are all most thankful to him 
for this very interesting paper. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mackinlay. — I thank all the speakers in the 
discussion for their kind appreciation of the paper, iind in addition 
I am much obliged to Commander Caborne for his interesting infor- 
mation about the origin of the Turkish crescent. 

Mr. Kouse asks what is the line of inference in connection with 
the Sabbatic year ; briefly it is this — there are historical reasons 
(or believing that the year beginning at the Feast of the Tabernacles 
(Deut. xxxi, 10), was a Sabliatic year. Some twelve probable 
references to facta (such as cessation from sowing, etc.) connected 
with the Sabliatic year can be detected in the Gospels ; e.g., if A.D. 29 
was the date of the Crucifixion the four parables almut sowing, 
Matt, xiii, 3-23, 24-30, 31-32, Mark iv, 26-29, were uttered soon 
after the end of the Sabbatic year. The resumption of sowing, 
which had not taken place for two years, would then arouse more 
than ordinary interest, and therefore the subject of sowing would 
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serve specially well for the groundwork of parables at that 
particular time. The harmonies connected with the Sabbatic year 
are all fulfilled if a.D. 29 is taken as the date of the Crucifixion ; 
but they are not fulfilled if any other date, historically possible, 
is assumed. May I add that these and other harmonies will be 
fully considered in a small book shortly to be published, which will 
be entitled, Suggestive Gospel Harmonies. 

In reply to Professor Orchard, it was an ancient figure of speech 
for the non-setting stars to typify the powers of darkness destroyed 
by the shining of the rising sun — type of supreme power. I can 
see no objection to the wicked or lawless one (2 Thess. ii, 8) being 
spoken of under the figure of a star, since a star, in figurative 
language, is an emblem of one who is j>owerfiil, irrespective of good- 
ness or badness, Jude 1 3, Itev. viii, 10, 11, etc. I leave scholars 
to say whether the meaning which I have suggested in Nahum iii, 
16, 17, is possible or not. If it is not po.ssible the general employ- 
ment of this figure of speech by the ancients and the inferences found 
from the passage in the Epistle to the Thessalonians remains 
untouched. It is true, as the Professor says, that non-appearance 
is not the same as decrease, but an exact definition cannot be closely 
pressed when figurative language is considered ; the utterance is 
expressed in the dual method so common in Hebrew {e.g., Prov. 
X, 1, xi, 5, etc.). We might have used the words “ altogether 
absent," instead of “ decrease,” but then the Hebraic balance would 
have been lost. Though the morning star was absent, it may still 
have been said to have been decreasing at the time when John 
was speaking, as the planet was receding farther and farther away 
from its position as the morning star, and it was consequently 
increasing its angular distance from the sun as the evening star, 
until a little after the following midsummer. 

The question as to whether the ancients saw the horns of Venus by 
aided or by unaided vision is full of interest ; but Iwth assumptions 
point to the fact that the heavens were watched with care, and 
that very great attention had been bestowed on the planet by the 
easterns of old. 

With reference to our chairman’s observations, Venus is an interim 
planet and is never at a greater angular distance from the sun than 
about forty-three degrees ; it may consequently be said to accompany 
the sun as its attendant, in mythological language, to the mider 
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world towards the seasons of autumn and winter, returning with it 
in the spring. 

Dr, Pinches. — It has just occurred to me, with regard to the 
descent of IStar into Hades, that in other instances she is referred 
to as the daughter of Anu, but on this special occasion she tis 
called the daughter of Sin. May this not be because, like the 
moon-god, she was horned t That is a point of special importance 
in considering whether the phases of Venus were visible to the 
unaided eyes of the Babylonians. 

I am sure you will all pin in the vote of thanks which I should 
like to give to the Lecturer for his very interesting communication. 
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1887 Wolf, Rev. li. B. D.D. Principal A.E.L.M. College, 
Guntur. 

1899 Wood, Rev. Arthur Thorold. 

1893 Wood, Peter P. Esq. P.R.G.S. 

1877 Wood, Rev. Canon A. Maitland, M.A. 

1874 tWood, R. Esq. 

1899 Wood, Walter James, Esq F.R.M.S. 

1892 fWoodd, Rev. C. H. Basil, M.A. Camb. Nat. Sci. Trip, 
1890, M.A. 

190.3 Woods, Thomas, E.sq. M.D. L.B.C.S. M.R.C.S. 

1883 Woodward, Rev. Canon H. D.D. 

1877 Worthington, T. Esq. B.A. T.C.D. 

1895 Wright, David Percy, Esq. 

1903 fWright, Rev. Ernest Alexanderson, M.A. 

Young, Bev. Charles, M.A. Camb. 

1894 Zimmerman, Rev. Jeremiah, M.A. D.D. LL.D. 
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CLERK. 

1884 Montague, Mr. A. K. 

87, Si. Paul’s Boad, Camden Square, N. H’ 


STENOGRAPHER. 


1905 Mrs. Marshall, 12(), Strand, W.O. 
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NOMINEE ASSOCIATES, &c. 


L Berlin Royal Library (per Asher & Co.). 

Boston Public Library (per Kegan Paul & Co.). 

T Cornish Brothers, 37, New Utreei, Birmingham, 

Ballinger, Rev. W. H. B.D. LL.D. P.R.S. F.L.S. Ingleaide, 
Newstead Road, Lee, S.B. 

M ^Simpson, Professor A. T., New College, Edinburgh. 

Finn, Mrs., 75, Brook Green, IF. 

L Guildhall Library, E C. 

L Harvard University (per Kegan Paul & Co.). 

M Hutchinson, Rev. T. S. M.A. 13, Aldridge Road Villas, West- 
bourne Park, W. 

T Libralre Le Soudier, 174 b, St. Germaine, Paris. 

L Melbourne Public Lib. and Museum, Melbourne, Victoria. 

L Mitchell Library (F. T. Barrett, Esq.), 21, Miller Street, 
Glasgow. 

Mitchell, Rev. K. 

M Newton Theological Inst., Newton Centre, Mass. U.8.A, 

L Ottawa, Library of Parliament. 

New York Public Library, New York, JJ.S.A. 

L South Australian Institute, Adelaide, South Australia (Kegan 
Paul & Co. Agent). 

M Texas Uuiversary, Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 

Walters, Rev. W. D. 58, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, M. 
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HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


HOME. 

1902 IBall, Sir R. S. LL.D. F.R.S. Prof, of Astronomy, Camb. 

'the Observatory, Oambridge. 

1889 ^Conder, Colonel Claude Reignier, R.E. D.C.L. B.E. Office, 

Weymouth. 

1890 tGeikie, Prof James, D.C.L. LL.D. P.R.S. P.R.S.B. P.G.S. ; 

Prof. Geo. and Min. Univ. Edin. Hon. Mem. Phil. Soo. 
York, Geo. Soe. Stockholm and Geo. Paleeo. Hydrol. 
Belg. Memb. Amer. Phil. Soc. Cor. Memb. Acad. Soi. 
Phila. 31, Merchiaton Avenue, Edinburgh. 

1881 ^Guppy, H. B. Esq. M.B. F.G.S. Mem. Min. Soc. &c. 

1903 Howorth, Sir Henry H. K.C.I.E. F.R.S. 30, Oollingham 

Place, S.W. 

1888 fHughes, Prof. T. M’K. M.A. P.R.S. F.S.A. P.G.S.; Wood- 

wardian Prof, of Geology, Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 18, Hills Poad, Cambridge. 

1894 ^Kelvin, Riglvt Hon. Lord, G.C.V.O. Past Pres. Royal Soc. 

D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S.E. University, Olasgow. 

1878 Mitchinson, The Right Rev. J. D.D. D.C.L. Archdeacon 
of Leicester, Hon. Fell. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. ; Coadj. 
Bp. of Peterborough; Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
1903 ITPctrie, Prof. W. Flinders, D.C.L. 18, Well Road, Hamp- 
stead, N. W. 

1889*^Pinches, Theo. G. Esq. LL.D. 38, Blomikld Road, Maida 
Hill, W. 

1878 TfRassam, Hormuzd, Esq. F.R.G.S. 30, Westboume Villas, 
Brighton. 

1889 TfSayce, Rev. Prof. A. H. M.A. LL.D. Fellow and Tutor 

Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 

1899 Turner, Sir William, V.D. M.B. LL.D. D.C.L. D.So. F.R.S. 

Prof. Anatomy, Univ. Edin. 6, Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
1902 tWilson, Maj. -General Sir Charles W. R.E. K.C.M.G. P.R.S. 
1905 Woodward, Dr. Henry F.R.S. F.G.S. 129, Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea. 


FOREIGN. 

1895 His Majesty King Momolo Massaqcoi, West Africa. 

1881 Abbe, Professor Cleveland, M.A. Assistant in the office of 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Weather Bureau, U.S.A. 
1888 Agassiz, Alexander, Esq. D.C.L. Prof of Comp. Zoology, 
Cambridge, Maas. IJ.S A. 

1894 Dawson, G. M., Esq. C.M.G. LL.D. D.Sc. P.G.S. A.R.S.M. 

F.R.S.C. Asst. Direc. Geolog. Survey of Canada, 
Sussex Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

1895 Hilprecht, Rev. Professor H. V. D.D. Univ. of Pennsyl- 

vania, U.S.A. 
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1893 Hommel, Prof. Fritz, Ph.D. LL.D. Prof, of Semitic 
Languages in Uuiv. of iianioh, Leopolds Strasse SlMunich. 
1889 d’Hnlst, Count Riamo, Cairo. 

1895 Lugard, Brigadier-General F. -T. L). C.B. D.S.O. 

1896 ^Macloskie, Prof. G. D.Sc. LL.D. Prof. Biology (Princeton), 

U.S.A. 

1883 ^Maspero, Prof. G. D.C.L. College ile Fi ance, Cairo, Egypt ; 

24, Avenue de V Obseroatoire, Paris. 

1904 Nansen, Prof. Fridtjof, D.Sc. LL.D. D.C.L. Lysaker, Norway. 
1883 ^Naville, B. D.Lit. Ph.D. ifalcujny, Oeneva, Switzerland. 

1895 Sabatier, Profos.sor Armand, M.D. Montpellier, France. 

1898 Stoscb, Rev. Prof. D.D. 24, Lulzow Street, Berlin. 

1904 ^Upliam, Warren, Esq. M.A. F.G.S. Amer. Sec. Minnesota 
Historical Societ 3 ‘. 

1898 Zabu, Rev. Prof. T. H., Erlangen. 


SPECIAL. 

1872 Abraham, Rt. Rev. Bishop, D.D. The Close, Lichfield. 

1889 Algoma, Right Rev. E. Sullivan, D.D. D.C.L. Bishop of. 
1878 AucKLANn, The Most Rev. W. G. Cowie, D.D. Bishop of. 

1883 Beckwith, The Right Rev. J. W. D.D. U.S.A. 

1890 Dover, Right Rev. G. R. Eden, D.D. Bishop of. 

1878 Fredericton, The Most Rev. the Lord Bishop of. 

1878 Haiti, The Right Rev. J. T. Holly, D.D. Bishop of, Port-au~ 
Prince, Haiti. 

1884 Herzog, Right Rev. E. D.D. Bishop of the Old Catholic 

Ch. of Switzerland, Berne. 

1878 Jaggar, Bight Rev. Bishop T. A. D.D. Bishop of S. Ohio, 
Episcopal Booms, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A . 

1892 Lucknow, Right Kev. A. Clifford, D.D. Bishop o{, Allahabad, 
India. 

1886 Mylne, Right Rev. L. G. D.D. St. Mary's Vicarage, 
Marlborough, Wilts. 

1888 North China, Right Rev. C. P. Scott, Bishop of, Cheefoo, 
North China. 

*1890 Ottawa, Right Rev. C. Hamilton, D.D. D.C.L. Bishop of. 
1878 Staley, The Right Reverend T. Nettleship, D.D. late 
Bishop of Honolulu, foi-merly Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Oamb. Croxall Rectory, Lichfield. 

1886 Truro, The Right Rev. J. Gott, D.D. Lord Bishop of. 

1880 Vail, Bight Rev. T. H. D.D. Bishop, U.S.A. 

1878 Victcria, The Right Rev. J. S. Burdon, D.D. Bishop of, 
St. Paul's College, Hong Kong (cai-e of Dickeson & 
Stewart, 4, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.). 


HON. CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anderson, J. F. Esq. F.R.G.S. Melrose, Curepipe, Mauritius. 
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Ijiaker, Rev. W. M.A. 40, Mapperley Boad, Nottingham. 

Batchelor, W. Esq. 58, Bridge Street, Northampton. 

Black, Sargeon-Major W. G. P.B.C.S.E. 2, George Square ; tvnS 
Caledonian United Service Club, Edinburgh. 

BHsb, Rev. T., Yockleton.Beetorg, Shrewsbury. 

Brants, M. A. Esq. Ph.D. Zelhem, near Doetinchem, Holland. 

Brown, Rev. J. B. M.A. Feniscliffe Vicarage, Blackburn. 

Burke, Rev. R. G. M.A. LL.B., Lilydale Melbourne. 

Caldecott, Rev. Professor A. M.A. B.D. Beclory, North and South- 
Lopham. Norfolk. 

Clarke, Rev. A. T. Fort Payne, Ala., U.S.A. 

Corbet, Frederick H. M. Esq. Barrister-at-Law, P.R.C.I. P.I.Inst. 

Hon. Executive Officer for Ceylon at the Imperial 
Institute, Itavenshoe, Sutton, Surrey. 

Davis, Rev. W. B. M.A. llamshunj, Wilts. 

Dixon, Prof. J. M. Washington TJniv. St. Louis, Mo. U.S.A. 

Dorsey, Rev. J. Owen, Ethnologist, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Minister Prot. Epis. Ch. Takoma Park, D.C. U.S.A. 

East, Rev. H. E. Leiihfield, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

^Eells, Rev. M., M.A. Union City, Mason Co., Washington, B.O., 
U.S.A. 

Finn, Alexander, Esq. British Consulate, Chicago. 

tFinnemore, Robert Isaac, Esq., J.P. F.R.A.S. F.R.Hist.S. retired 
Judge, Maritzbnrg, Natal. 

Fleming, Rev. T. S. F R.G.S. St. Clement’s, Leeds (JF)- 

Foster, Harry S. Esq. J.P. P.RG.S., Consul for Pei'sia. 

Gissing, Rear-Admiral C. B. R.N. (ret.) F. R.G.S. United Service 
Club, S.W.; 44 Chapel Park Hoad, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea. 

Gubhins, Surgeon-General W. L. M.l). Army Medical Staff, War 
Office, 18, Victoria Street, S.W. ; St. Johns, Worcester 
Park, Surrey. 

‘Habershon, M. H. Esq. Greenhead, Chapeltown, Sheffield. 

Harris, A. H. Esq. c/o I.M. Customs, Canton, China. 

Harrison, Rev. A. J. B.D. LL.D. Magdalen Lodge, North End, 
Newcastle. 

Hassell, Joseph, Esq. Brittany Lodge, London Boad, Bt. 
Leonards. 

Hetherington, Rev. J. St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hull. 

Howard, Sir Frederick, J.P. The Abbey Close, Bedford. 

Hudson, Rev. Canon J. C. M.A. Thornton Vicarage, Horn- 
castle. 

Hutchinson, Rev. A. B. Fukuoka, Japan. 

Irving, Rov. A. D.Sc. F.G.S. Hockerill V. Bishop's Stortford. 

Kydd, Robert, Esq. 164, Stobcross Street, Glasgow. 

McLeod, Rev. R. F. North Fambridge Rectory, Essex. 

Macpherson, Rev. A. C. M.A. Shottery House, Beaufort Boad, 
Clifton. 

^fMello, Rev. J. M. M.A. F.G.S. Mapperley V., Derby. 

Nntt, Rev. George, The Rectory, Liubas Vale, Jamaica. 
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*Oates, Rev. W. Bomernet East, South Africa. 

*0’DoDel, Q-. H. Esq. Mission School, Beoni Ohappara, O.P., India. 
Oliver, Rev. T. D.D. 118, Hampton Road, Southport. 

Painter, Rev. W. Hunt, Slirchley Rectory, Shifnal, Salop. 

IfParker, Prof. H. W. 47, lih Arenue, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
^Peet, Rev. Stephen D. Ph.D. Editor “American Antiqnarian,” 
6817 Madison Avenue, Chicago, III. U.S.A, 

Petheriok, Rev. G. W. B.A. St. Bartholomew's Heetory, Salford, 
Manchester. 

•[fPost, Rev. Prof. G. E. M.A. M.D. D.D.S. P.L.S. Surgeon 
Johannitcr Ho.sp. Syrian Protestant College, Beyrout. 
Postlethwaite, J. Esq. F.G.S. Eskin Place, Keswick, Cumberland. 
Ragg, Rev. F W. M.A. Marstmrlh Vicarage, Tring. 

Redman, Rev. J. Hyderabad, Sindh, India. 

Richards, Rev. G. B. Snmcrcotes, Plympton, South Devon. 
'Robertson, Rev. Alex., D.D. Ca‘ Straun, Ponte Della Salute, Venice. 
Robb, Rev. H. D.D. LL.D. P.C.S. Memb. R. Soc. of Arts of Port 
Louis, Dallas House, Lancastir. 

Shipham, Rev. Arthur, The Mouwl, Matlock Bridge. 

Stefans.son, Jon, Esq. Ph. i>. 

StoTTS, Rev. W. T. B.D. Vicarage, Sniidown, I.W. 

tTaylor, Rev. Canon U., St. Stephen's. Newtown, Sidney, N.S.W. 

^Tisdall, Rev. W. St. Clair, M.A. Julfa, Tsaphan, Persia. 

Tomkins, Rev. H. G. Park Lodge, Weston-super-Mare. 

Tyndall, Mrs. Colepark, Twickenham. 

Walter, Rev. J. C). B.A. Langton Rectory, Horncostlc. 

^Warring, C. B. Esq. M.A. Pb.D. Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Weidemann, Professor Alfred, Ph.D. 2, Konig St. Bonn. 
Whiteway, Rev. R. W. B. Beulah House, Selby, Yorks. 

Williams, W, Esq. Supt. Govt. Telegraphs, India (ret.) Crefton, 
Combe Park, Bath. 

Willis, R. N. Esq. M.B. 2, Carlton Terrace, Rathmincs, Dublin, 
Willis, T. Gilbert, Esq. 4, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Winslow, Rev. W. C. Ph.D. D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. D..Sc. 525, Beacon 
Street, Boston, U.S.A. 

Wright, Rev. C. H. H. D.D. T.C.D. M.A. Oxon. Ph.D. Leipsie. 

Bampton Lecturer, 1878, Dounellan Lecturer, 1880-81, 
90, Bolingbroke Orove, S.W. 

Zwemer, Rev. S. M. M.A. D.D. F.R.G.S. Bahrein, Persian Gulf. 
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SOCIETIES EXCHANGING TRANSACTIONS WITH 
THE INSTITUTE. 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
American Geojriaphical Society 
American Geological Society 
American Institute of Clnistian Philosophy. 

American Philosophical Society 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia 
Anthropological Society, New York 
Anthropological Society, Washington. 

Canadian Institute 
Colonial Museum of New Zealand 
Geographical Society o( the Pacific 
Geographical Society of California 
Geological Society 
Harvard Museum of Corap Zoology 
Manitoba Histoiical and Scientific Socnty 
Michigan, Agricultural College of, U S 
New Zealand Institute. 

Newport Natural History Society, U S. 

Nova Scotian Inst of Natural Science 
Numismatic Society of Philadelphia, U S. 

Oneida Historical Societj 
Royal Asiatic So< lety, Bombay. 

Royal Colonial Institute 

Royal Dublin Society 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Institution 

Royal Irish Academy 

The Royal Society 

Royal Society of Canada 

Royal United Service Institution 

Smithsonian Institution (Washington) 

Societe Scientifique du Chill 
Society of Arts 

Society of Biblical Archreology 
Society of Biblical Literature, O S. 

Soo Bib Lit and Exeg , Boston 
Sydney Museum, New South Wales 
Sydney Observatory, New South Wales 
United States Bureau of Ethnology. 

United States Geological Survey 

United States Government Geological and Geographical Survey. 
United States Government Reports 
Warwickshire Natural History Society. 

West Chester Philosophical Society, U S 



OBJECTS, CONSTITUTION, AND BYE-LAWS 


OP 

Ifiitoria Institute, 

OB 

iPbtlosopbttal SoriefiT of 6rcat Britain. 

Adopted at the First Annual General Meeting of the Members and Associates 
May 27th, 1867, with Revisions of 1874-75. 


{»» — 

§ I. Objects. 

1. The VicTOBiA Institute, or Philosophicai. Society of Great 
Britain, is established for the purpose of promoting the fol- 
lowing objects, viz, : — 

First. To investigate fully and impartially the most important 
questions of Philosophy and Science, but more especially those 
that bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy Scripture ; 
with the view of reconciling any apparent discrepancies 
between Christianity and Science. 

Second. To associate together men of Science and authors who 
have already been engaged in such investigations, and all 
others who may be interested in them, in order to etrengtfaea 
their eSorts by association; and, by bringing together the 
resnlts of such labours, after full discussion, in the prinjbed 
tmnsactions of an Institution ; to give greater force aiad 
isfissiBoe to proofs and argnmeata which might be UMe 
Icnown, or even disregarded, if put forward merely by 
tedividuals. 
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Third. To consider the mutual bearings of the various scientific 
oonolnsions arrived at in the several distinct branches into 
■which Science is now di'vided, in order to get rid of contra- 
dictions and conflicting hypotheses, and thus promote the real 
advancement of true science ; and to examine and discuss all 
supposed scientific results with reference to final causes, and 
the more comprehensive and fundamental principles of Philo- 
sophy proper, based npon faith in the existence of one Eternal 
God, who, in His wisdom, created all (.hings very good. 

Fourth. To publish Papers read before the Society in furtherance 
of the above objects, along with fnll reports of the diseussions 
thereon, in the form of a Journal, or as the Transactions of 
the Institute. 

Fifth. When subjects have been fully discussed, to make the results 
known by means of Lectures of a more popular kind, and to 
publish such Lectures. 

Sixth. To publish English translations of important foreign works 
of real scientific and philosophical value, especially those 
bearing upon the relation between the Scriptures and Science; 
and to co-operate with other philosophical societies at home 
and abroad, which are now or may hereafter be formed,, in the 
interest of Scriptural truth and of real science, and generally 
in furtherance of the objects of this Society. 

Seventh. To found a Library and Reading Rooms for the use of 
the Members and Associates of the Institute, combining the 
principal advantages of a Literary Club. 

§ II. Constitution. 

1. The Society shall consist of Members and Associates, who in 
future shall be elected as hereinafter set forth. 

2. The government of the Society shall be vested in a Council 
(whose Members shall be chosen from among the Members and 
Associates of the Society and be professedly Christians), consisting of a 
President, two or more (not exceeding seven) Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, one or more Honorary Secretaries, and twelve or more (not 
exceeding twenty-four) Ordinary Members of Council, who shall be 
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elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Members and Associates 
of the Institute. But, in the interval between two Annual Meetings, 
vacancies in the Council may be filled up by the Council from among the 
Members of the Society; and the Members chosen as Trustees of the 
funds of the Institute shall be ex ogicio Members of Council. 

3. Any person desirous of becoming a Member or Associate shall 
make application for admission by subscribing the Form A of the 
Appendix, which must be signed by two Members of the Institute, or 
by a Member of Council, recommending the candidate for admission as a 
Member ; or by any one Member of the Institute, for admission as an 
Associate. 

4. Upon such application being transmitted to one of the Secretaries, 
the candidate for admission may be elected by the Council, and enrolled 
as a Member or Associate of the Victoria Institute, in such manner 
as the Council may deem jjroper ; having recourse to a ballot, if thought 
necessary, as regards the election of Members ; iu which case no person 
shall be considered as elected unless he have three-fourths of the votes in 
his favour. 

Application ioc adm'tt'sioa to join the Institute hein^ thus made 
by subscribing Form A, as before prescribed, such applicatiou aliall 
be considered as ip$o facto pledging all who are thereupon admitted 
as Members or Associates to observe the Rules and Bye-Laws of the 
Society, and as indicative of their desire and intention to further its 
objects and interests ; and it is also to be understood that only such as 
are professedly Christians are entitled to become Mevihers. 

6. Each Member shall pay an Entrance Fee of One Guinea and an 
Annual Contribution of Two Guineas. A Donation of Twenty Guineas 
shall constitute the donor a Life Member. 

7. Each Associate shall pay an Annual Contribution of One Guinea. 
A donation of Ten Guineas shall constitute the donor a Life Associate. 

6. The Annual Contributions shall be considered as due in advance 
on the 1st day of January in each year, and shall be paid within three 
months after that date ; or, in the case of new admissions within thi'ee 
months after election. 

9. Any Member or Associate who contributes a donation in one sum 
of not less than Sixty Guineas to the funds of the Institute sludl be 

u 
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«iiroIIed as a Yice>Fatron thereof, and will thus also become a Life 
Member or Life Associate, as the case may be. 

10. Should any member of the Boyal Family hereafter become the 
Patron, or a Vice-Patron, or Member of the Institute, the connexion 
shall be regarded as purely Honorary ; and none of the Eules and Bye- 
Laws relating to donations, annual contributions or obligations to serve 
in any office of the Society, shall be considered as applicable to such 
personages of Boyal Blood. 

11. Any Member or Associate may withdraw from the Society at any 
time, by signifying a desire to do so by letter, addressed to one of the 
Secretaries ; but such shall be liable for the contribution of the current 
year, and shall continue liable for the annual contribution, until all sums 
due to the Society from such Member or Associate shall have been paid, 
and all books or other projKjrty borrowed from the Society shall have 
been returned or replaced. 

12. Should there appear cause, in the opinion of the Council, for the 
exclusion from the Society of any Member or Associate, a private 
intimation may be made by direction of the Council, in order to give 
such Member or Associate an opportunity of withdrawing from the 
Society ; but, if deemed necessary by the Council, a Special General 
Meeting of Members shall be called for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of expelling any such person ; whereat, if eleven or more 
Members shall ballot, and a majority of those balloting shall vote that 
such person be expelled, he shall be expelled accordingly. One month’s 
notice, at least, shall be given to the Members of any such Special General 
Meeting. 

13. Hon-resident Members and Associates, or others desirous of 
promoting the objects and interests of the Institute, may be elected by 
the Council to act as corresponding Members abroad, or as Honorary 
liOcal Secretaries, if within the United Kingdom, under such arrange- 
ments as the Council may deem advisable. 

14. The whole property and effects of the Society shall be vested in 
two or more Trustees, who shall be chosen at a General Meeting of the 
Society. The Trustees are empowered to invest such sums as the Council 
may, from time to time, place in their hands, in, or upon any of the Stocka, 
Funds, or Securities, for the time being, authorized by statute for the 
investment of trust funds by trustees, and shall have the usual powers of 
trustees in regard thereto. (The President, Hon. Treasurer, and Hoo. 
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Secretary may ofSciall/ give effect to such resolutions as a General 
Meeting may pass in regard thereto.] 

140. All moneys received on account of the Institute shall be duly 
paid to its credit at the Bankers, and all cheques shall be drawn, under 
authority of the Council, and shall be signed by the Honorary Treasurer 
and Honorary Secretary. 

16. The accounts shall be audited annually, by a Committee, con- 
sisting of two Members, — one of whom may be on the Council, — to 
be elected at an Ordinary Meeting of the Society preceding the 
Anniversary Meeting. This Committee shall make a written Eeport 
to the Council at the first Meeting after such audit, and also to the 
Institute, upon the day of the Annual General Meeting, — stating the 
balance in the Treasurer's hands and the general state of the funds of the 
Institute. 

1 6. Both Members and Associates skall have the right to be present 
to state their opinion, and to vote by show of hands at all General and 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society ; but Membere only shall be entitled to 
vote by ballot, when a ballot is taken in order to determine any question 
at a General Meeting. 


§ III. Bye-Latn (Privileges). 

1. A Member or Associate, when elected, shall be so informed by 
the Secretary in a printed copy of the letters, Form B, in the Appendix. 

2. Members and Associates shall not be entitled to any privileges, or 
have the right to be present, or to vote at any of the Meetings of the 
Society, till they have paid the contributions due by them. 

3. Annual subscriptions shall be considered as in arrear, 
if not paid on or before Slst March in each year, or within 
three months after election, as the case may be. 

4. Should any annual subscription remain in arrear to the 30th June, 
or for six months after election, the Treasurer shall cause to be forwarded 
to the Member or Associate from whom the subscription is due, a letter. 
Form D, in the Appendix, unless such Member or Associate reside out of 
the United Kingdom ; in which case the Form X) shall not be sent unless 
the snbscription continues unpaid till the 30th September. 

6. If any arrears be not paid within twelve months, the Council shall 

t? 2 
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use their discretion in erasing the name of the defaulter from the list of 
Members or Associates. 

6. Members shall he entitled to introduce two Visitors at the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society ; and to have sent to them a copy 
of all the Papers read before the Society, which may be printed in its 
Transactions or otherwise, and of all other official documents which 
the Council may cause to tje printed for the Society ; they will also be 
mititled to a copy of all such translations of foreign works or other books 
as are published under the auspices of the Society in furtherance of 
Object 6 (§ I.). 

7. Associates may introduce two Visitors at the Ordinary Meetings, and 
shall be entitled to all the minor publications of the Society, and to a 
copy of its Transactions during the period of their being Associates, but 
not to the translations of foreign works or other books above referred to.* 
It shall, however, be competent to the Council of the Society, when its 
funds will admit of it, to issue the other publications of the Society to 
Associates, being ministers of religion, either gratuitously or at as small 
a charge as the Council may deem proper. 

8. When it shall be found necessary to send the letter. Form D, to any 
Member or Associate who may be in arrear, the printed papers and other 
publications of the Society shall cease to be sent to such Member or 
Associate till the arrears are paid ; and, until then, he shall not be 
allowed to attend any Meeting of the Society, nor have access to any 
public rooms which may be in its occupation. 

9. The Libi-aryt shall be under the management and direction of the 
Council, who are empowered to designate such works as shall not be 
allowed to circulate. 

10. Each Memberj shall be allowed to borrow books from the 
Library, and to have not more thau three volumes in his possession at 
the same time ; pamphlets and periodical publications not to be kept 
above fourteen days, nor any other book above tliree weeks. 

11. Members who may borrow books from the Library shall be 
answerable for the full value of any work that is lost or injured. 


* These, as well as the Transactions issued in the years previous to 
their joining, may be purchased at half price. 

t For the use of Members and Aasociates . — See 1th Otyeat. 

1 Members only are allowed to take books awaj. 


12. Periodical publications shall remain on the table £nr a month 
other books for a fortnight, after they are received. 

13. When a book or pamphlet is wanted, and has been the stipulated 
time in the possession of any Member, the Secretary shall request its 
return, and a fine of threepence a day shall be incurred for every day it 
may be detained, which fine shall commence on the third day after the 
transmission of the notice in the case of town Members, and after the 
sixth day in the case of country Members ; and until the return of such 
works, and the discharge of all fines incurred, no further issue of books 
shall be permitted to the Member applied to. 

14. The books shall be ordered in for inspection at such times as the 
Council shall appoint, and a fine of half-a-crowii shall be incurretl for 
neglecting to send in books by the time required in the notice. 

15. A book shall lie on the Library table in which Members may 
insert, for the consideration of the Council, the titles of such works as 
they desire to be purchased for the Institute. 


§ IV. Bye-Latci (General, Ordinary, and Intermediate Meeting). 

1. A General Meeting of Members and Associates shall be held 
annually on May 24th (being Her late Majesty’s birthday, and the Society’s 
anniversaiy), or on the Monday following, or on such other day as the 
Council may determine as most convenient, to receive the Report of the 
Council on the state of the Society, and to deliberate thereon ; and to 
discuss and determine such matters as may be brought forward relative 
to the afiairs of the Society ; also, to elect the Council and Officers for the 
ensuing year. 

2. The Council shall call a Special General Meeting of the Members 
and Associates, when it seems to them necessary, or when required to do 
so by requisition, signed by not less than ten Members and Associates, 
specifying the question intended to be submitted to such Meeting. Two 
weeks’ notice must be given of any such Special General Meeting j and 
only the avibjects of which notice has been given shall be discussed 
thereat. 

3. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall usually be held on tlie 
first and the Intermediate Meetings on the third Monday evenings in 
each month, from November to June inclusive or on such other evenings 
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M the Council may determine to be convenient : and a printed card of 
the Meetings for each Session shall be forwarded to each Member and 
Associate. 

4. At the Ordinary and Intermediate Meetings the order of proceeding 
shall be as follows : The President, or one of the Vice-Presidents, or a 
Member of the Council, shall take the chair at 4.30 o’clock precisely, the 
minutes of the last Ordinary or Intermediate Meeting shall be read aloud 
by one of the Secretaries, and, if found correct, shall be signed by the 
Oltairman ; the names of new Members and Asso-iates shall be read ; the 
presents made to the Society since their last Meeting shall be announced ; 
and any other communications which the Council think desirable shall be 
made to the Meeting. After which, the Paper or Papers intended for 
the evening’s discussion shall be announced and read, and the persons 
present shall be invited by the Chairman to make any observations 
thereon which they may wish to offer. 

The claims of Members and Associates to take part in a discussion 
are prior to those of Visitors. The latter when desiring to speak 
upon any Paper, must first send their cards to the Chairman and 
ask permission (unless they hsvve been specially invited by the 
Council “to attend, and join in considering the subject before 
the Meeting,” or are called upon by the Chairman). 1875. 

6. The Papers read before the Society, and the discussions thereon, 
fully reported, shall be printed by order of the Council ; or, if not, the 
, Council shall, if they see fit, state the grounds upon which this Buie baa 
been departed from, in the printed Journal or Transactions of the Society. 

6. The Council may at their discretion autliorize Papers of a general 
kind to be read at any of the Ordinary or Intermediate Meetings, either 
as introductory lectures upon subjects proper to be afterwards discussed, 
or as the results of discussions which have taken place, in furtherance of 

I the 6th Object of tbe Society (§ L). 

7. With respect to Intermediate Meetings, the Papers read at which 
stre not necessarily printed nor the discussions reported,* the Council at 
its discretion, may request any lecturer or author of a Paper to be read 
thereat, previously to submit an outline of tbe proposed method of 
treating bis subject. 


* So arranged when tbe “ Intermediate Meetings ” were commenced, 
£6th January, 1871. 
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8. At the OrdiuaiT' or IntermediaCe hfeetiags do question relating to 
the Buies or Oeneral Management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
introduced, discussed or determined 

§ V. Bye-Lawi (Council Meetings). 

1. The Council shall meet at least once every mouth from November 
to June inclusive, or at any other time and on such days as they may 
deem expedient. The President, or any three Members of the Council, 
may at any time call a Special Meeting, to which the whole Council shall 
be summoned. 

2. At Council Meetings three shall be a quorum ; the decision of the 
majority shall be considered as the decision of the Meeting, and the 
Chairman shall liave a casting vote. 

3. Minutes of the Proceedings shall be taken by one of the Secretaries, 
or, in case of his absence, by some other Member present, whom the 
Chairman may appoint ; which Minutes shall afterwards be entered in a 
minute-book kept for that purpose, and read at the next Meeting of the 
Council, when, if found correct, they shall be signed by the Chairman. 

S VI. Bye-Latct (Papers). 

1. Papers presented to be read before the Society shall, when read, be 
considered as the property of the Society, unless there shall have been 
any previous engagement with its author to the contrary; and the 
Council may cause the same to be published in any way and at any time 
they may think proper after having been read. If a Paper be not read, 
it shall be returned to the author; and, if a Paper he not published 
within a reasonable time after having been read, the author shall be 
entitled himself to publish it, and he may borrow it for that pui'pose. 

2. When a Paper is sent to the Society for the purpose of being read, it 
shall be laid before the Council, who shall refer it to two of that body, or 
of the other Members or Associates of the Society whom they may select, 
for their opinions as to the character of the Paper and its fitness or 
otherwise for being read before the Society, which they shall state as 
briefly eis may be, in writing, along with the grounds of their respective 
opinions. Should one of such opinions be adverse to the Paper and 
against its being read before the Society, then it shall be referred to some 
other referee, who is unaware of the opinion already pronounced upon the 
Paper, in order that he may state his opinion upon it in like znanner. 
Should tills opinion be adverse to the Paper, the Council shall then 
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consult and decide whether the Paper shall be rejected or read ; and, if 
rejected, the Paper shall be returned to the author with an intimation of 
the purport of the adverse opinions which have been given with respect to 
it ; but the names of the referees are not to be communicated to him, 
unless with their consent or by order of the Council. All such references 
and communications are to be regarded as confidential, except in so far as 
the Council may please to direct otherwise. 

3. The Council may authorize Papers to be read without such previous 
reference for an opinion thereon ; and when a Paper has been referred, 
and the opinion is in favour of its being read in whole or in part, the 
Council shall then cause it to be placed in the List of Papers to be so 
lead accordingly, and the author shall receive due notice of the evening 
fixed for its reading. 

4. The authors of Papers read before the Society shall, if they desire 
it, be presented with twenty-five sejrarate copies of their Paper, with the 
discussion thereon, or with such other nuralrer as may be determined upon 
by the Council. 


§ VII. Bye-Law» (General). 

1. The government of the Society, and the management of its 
concerns are entrusted to the Council, subject to no other restrictions 
than are herein imposed, and to no other interference than may arise 
from the acts of Members in General Meeting assembled. 

2. With respect to the duties of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and other Officers and Members of Council, and any other matters not 
herein specially provided for, the Council may make such regulations and 
arrangements as they deem proper, and as shall appear to them most 
conducive to the good government and niauageuient of the Society, and 
the promotion of its objects. And the Council may hire apartments, and 
appoint peraons not being Members of the Council, nor Members or 
Associates of the Institute, to be salaried officers, clerks, or servants, for 
carrying on the necessary business of the Society ; and may allow them 
respectively such salaries, gratuities, and privileges, as to them, the 
Council, may seem proper ; and they may suspend any such officer, clerk 
or servant from his office and duties, whenever there shall seem to them 
ocquion; provided always, that every such appointment or suspension 
shall be reported by the Council to the next ensuing General Meeting of 
the Members to be then confirmed or otherwise as such Meeting may 
think fit. 
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When filled this form is to be sent to the 

Honorary Secretary of the Victoria Institute, 

8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 
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FORM B. 


SlE, 

I have the pleasure to inform you, with reference to 
your application dated the , that yon have 

duly been elected a of the Victoria Institute , or 

Philosophical Society op Great Britain. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 


To 


Hun. Sec. 


FORM C. 


(^Bankers) Messrs. 

* Please pay Messrs. Panbou, Bouverie, & Co. my Annual 
Contribution of Two Guineas to the VICTOKIA INSTITUTE, 
due on the 1st of January, 19 , and the same amount on that 

day in every succeeding year, until further notice. 

I am, 

Tour obedient Servant, 


.19 


If this Porm be used, please add your Signature, Banker’s Name, and the 
Bate, and return it to the Offloe^_Adelj^i_TerTace. Beceipt-stamp required. 

* The above is the form for Members. The form for Associates is the same 
except that the Sabscription stands as "Onb GIuixba." 
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FORM D. 


SiE, 19 . 

I am directed by the Council of the Victoria Isstitdte 
to remind you that the Annual Contribution due by you to the 
Society for the year is now six months in arrears, 

and I have to call attention to the Bye-Laws of the Institute, 
§ III, T S'Ud 8, and to request you to remit to me the amount 
due (viz., £ ) by Post-office order or otherwise, at your earliest 

convenience. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Tour faitfiful Servant, 


To 


Treasurer. 


FORM E. 

FORM OP BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees or Trustee for the time 
being of The Victohia Ikstitcte, oh Phihosophical Society 
or Great Britain, to be applied by them or him for the 
purposes of the said Society, the sum of £ , 

if so intended “ free of legacy duty.” And I declare that the 
receipt of the Trustees or Trustee for the time being of the said 
Society shall be a good discharge to my Executors for the said 
legacy. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS 

ISSUED DURING PAST YEARS. 

Since the Inauguration of the Society, the following Papers have been read ; — 
The Quarterly Parts of the Journal are indicated by the numbers prefixed. (7%e 
vclumef <xre told at Otie Guinea to Non^Members ; Half-a'Quinea to Members and 
Awdatet s thjo%t itsued dieting tht years of subscription are not charged for,) 


FIRST SERIES VOLS. 1 TO 5. 


VOL. 1. 

1. A Bk^h of the Existing RelAtions between Scripture and Science. By the late Geobox 
Wawngton, Esq., F, as. 

9. On the Difference in Scope between Scripture and Science. By the late C. MoTTKiroBD 
Bubbett, Esq.. M.D., Vice-President V.I, 

On Compafative Philology, By the Rev. Robinson Thobnton. D.D., Vice-President V.I. 
On the Various Theories of Man's Fast and Present Condition. By the late Janixs 
Eemxe, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

8. On the Language of Gesticulation and Origin of Speech. By Professor J. R. Youno. 

On Miracles: their Compatibility with Philosophical Principles. By the Rev. W. W. 
Enulish, M.A. 

Thoughts on Miracles. By the late E. B. Pbnny, Esq. 

On the General Character of Geological Formations. By the late E. Hopkins, Esq., C.E. 

4, On the Fast and Present Eolations of Geological Science to the Sacred Scriptures. By the 
Eev. Professor John Kib.k. 

On the Leeeons taught ue by Geolt^y in relation to God. Rev. J. Bbodiz, JI.A. 

On Mutual Holpfulneas of Theology and Natural Science. By Dr. Glapstonb, P.R.8. 
On Falling Stars and Meteorites. By the late Rev.W. Mitchell. M.A. .Vice-President V.I. 
[Tki a6oer Papert, with the Discugsiotis thereon^ and uiih “ jSrienti'a <BrientiaT*UTn : beina 
AezaiiiU of the Origin and Objects of Ike Victoria Institute'' vnth the Hevorti of 
tw Prtmsionol /Voceedtn^*, and the inaugural A ddress hg the late Rev. WaUen’ A/itekeUy 
M.A., Ftce-Preii<ier*t, form Vol. L of the^^Jounud:') 


VOL. II, 


6 . 

G. 


7. 


& 


On the Terrestnai Changes and Probable Ages of the Continents, founded upon Astro- 
nomical Data and Geological Facts. By the late Evan Hopkins, Esq., C.E., F.G.S. 

On the Ci^dibility of Darwinism. By the late Gxoaon Wabinoton, Esu., F.C.S. 

On the Credibility of Darwinism, By the late Jambs Rbddib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

On Utilitariamsm. By the late Jambb Rbddib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

On the Logic of Scepticism. By the Rev. Robikbon THOBNXtJN, D.D., V.P. 

^nu^ .^dress (On the Institute’s Work). By the late James Rbddib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 
On the Relatiras of Metaphysical and Physical Brience to the Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer. ^ the Rev. Professor John Kibk. 

On Geological Chronology, and the Cogency of the Arguments by 
Do<rtrin 08 are supported. (In reply to Professor Huxley’s Ad«^ 

College on 21at Nov., 1867.) By the Ute J. Rbddib, Esq., Hon. 

Oa the Geometrical Isomorphism of Crystals, and the Derivation of 
. those of the Cubical System. (6 Plaiu.) By the late Rev W 


which some Bcientiflo 
Iress delivered at Bioa^ 
Sec. V.I. <1867-<8). 
all other Forms zrom 
Mitohbll, U*A.,T.? 
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VOL. nr. 

9. Oo the Antiquity of Ciriliaation. By the lato Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

On Life, with some ObeerTations on its Origin. By J. H. Whsaiuit, Esq., Fh.D. 

On the Unpbilosophical Character of some Objections to the Divica Inspiration of Scrip. 

ture. By the late Kev. Waltbr Mitchbi.l, H.A. 

On Comparative Psychology. Bv E. J. Moeshbxd, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. V.I. 

10. On Theology as a Science. By tue late Rev. A. De la. Maeb, H.A. 

On the Immediate Derivation of Science from the Great First Cause. By E LaxiKO, Esq. 
On some of the Philosophical Principles oontained in Sifr. Buckle’s History of Givilisa. 
tion,” in reference to the Laws of the Moral and Beligious Developments of Man. By 
the Bev. Prebendary C. A. How, M.A. 

On the Nature of Human Language, the Necessities of Scientidc Phraseology, and the 
Application of the Principles of l>oth to the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. By the 
Kev. J. Batlkb, D.D. 

11. On the Common Origin of the American Races with those of the Old World. By the late 

Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

On the Simplification of first Principles in Physical Science. By the late C. Bbooks,F.R.S. 
On the Bibucal Cosmogoi^ scientifically considered. By late G. WARii;oTON,Esq., F.C.8. 
On Ethical Philosophy. By the Rev. W. W. Enoubh, M.A. 

12. On some Uees of Sacred Primeval History. By the late D. McCavslakd, Esq., ^C., LL.D. 
On the Relation of Reason to Philosophy, Theology, and Revelation. By the Hev. Preh. 

U, A. Row, M.A. 


VOL. IV. 


13. 

14. 


13. 


16. 


'Analysis of Human Responsibility. By the late Prebendary Iroxs, D.D. (And part 16.) 
On the Doctrino of Creation according to Darwin, Agassiz, and Moses. By Prof. Kibk. 
On the Noachian Deluge. By the Rev. M. Davisok. 

On Life— Its Origin. By J. tf. Whbatley, Esq., Ph.D. 

On Man's Place in Creation. By the late Professor MAcnoifALi*, M.D. 

On More than One Universal Deluge recorded in Scripture. By late Rev. H. Movis, M.A. 
• On Certain Analogies between the Methods of Deity in Nature aud Revelation. By the 
Bev. G. Hrnslow, M.A., F.L.S. 

Ou the Respective Provinces of the Observer and the Beasoner in Scientific Investigation. 

By the Rev. Euwakd Gabhbtt, M.A. 

On the Credulity of Scepticism. By the Rev. R. Thornton, D.D,, V.P. 

On Current Physical Astronomy. By the late J. Kbddis, £sq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

^Analysis of Human Responsibihty By the late Freb. Ikons, D.D. (See part 13.) Concluded. 


VOL. V. 

17. On the Origin of the Negro. By the late Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

On the Testimony of Philosophy to Christianity as a Moral aud Spiritual Revelation. By 
the Rev. Preo. C. A. Row, M.A. 

On the Numerical System of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Dr. Thounton, V.P. 

18. On Spontaneous Generation ; or, the Problem of Life. By the Rev. Prof. Kikk. 

A Demonstration of the Existence of God. By the Rev. J. M’CANir, D.D. 

Why Man must Believe in God. By the late Jambs Rbodib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

19. On Geological Proofs of Diviue Action. By S. K. Paitison, Esq., F.G.S. 

On True Anthropology. By W. Hitchxan, Esq,, M.D. 

Oo Comparative Psychology. (Second Ptper^ ByE. J. Morshnad, Esq., Hon. For. Sea V.I. 

20. Ou the High Numl^ro in the Pentateuch. By P. H. Gossb, Esq., F.U.S., V.P 
Israel is ^ypt. By the late Kev. H. Movlb, M.A. 
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NEW SERIES. 

Beuto rufi VoLirsrEs coktaznimo the more Modesx Papers. 


VOL. VI. IS THE First of this Series. 

21. ^Oa Civilisation, Moral and Material. (Also in Keply to Sir John Lubbock on ‘‘Primitive 

Man.*’) By the late J. Reddie, Esq., Hon. Sec, V.I. 

22. Ob Or. Newman’s “ Ess^ in Aid of a Grammar of Assent.” By the Rev. Preb. Row, M.A. 
On the Evidence of the Egyptian Mouamonts to the Sojourn of Israel in Egypt. By the 

Rev, B. W. Savile, M A. 

On the Moabite Stone. By Captain F. Pbthie, Hon. Sec. 

(In Phyllotaxis; or, the Arrangement of Leaves in Accordance with Mathematical Lavra. 
By the Rev. G. HBNfti.ow, M.A., P.L.S. 

On Prehistoric Monotheism, considered in relation to Man as an Aboriginal Savage. By 
the late Bishop Titgomb, D.D. 

28, On Biblical Pneumatology and Psycholr^y. By the Rev. W. W. English, M.A. 

On Some Scriptural Aspects of Man s Tripartite Nature. By the Rev. C. Gbauam. 

On Ethnic Testimonies to the Pentatenoh. By the leto Bishop Titoomd, t).D. 

24. On the Darwinian Theory. By the late Prebendary Ikons, D.D. 

Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt, By the late W. R. Cooper, Esq., F.R.A.S., M.B. A.8«, 
Sec. Soc. Biblical Arcbsaology. 129 llluetratione. 

VOL. VII. 

26. /'On Natural Theology, considered with respect to Modem Philosophy. By the Rev. G, 

Hsnslow, M. a., F.L.S, 

On Fatalism, Contributed by the Rev. J. Robbins, D D. 

28. Oc Darwinism Tested by Recent Researchfis in Language. By F.Bateman, Esq., M.D., &c. 
On Force and its Manifestations. By the Rev. J. M‘Oann, D.D. 

On Profeeaor Tyndall’s “Fragments of Bdence for Unscientific People.” By the late 
Prebendary Irons, D.D. 

• On the Origin of the Moral Sense. By the Rev. Professor Kiuk. 

On Force and Energy. By the late Charles Brookb, Esq., M.A., F.R.B. 

27. On iDarwiniem and its Effects upon Religious Thought. By C. R. Bree, Esq., M.D., Ac. 
Remarks on Borne of the Curreni Principles of Historic Criticism. By Itev. Preb. Row, M.A. 
On“ Scientific Facte and Christian Evidence.” By tlielate J. E. Howa&b, EBq.,F.R.8., P.L.6, 

28. On the “ Law of Creation-Unity of Plan, Variety of Form.” By Rev. G. W. Weldon, M.A. 
Some Remarks on the present X^ct of Inquiries as to the Introduction of Genera and 

Species in Geological Time. By V.-ChanceUor J. W. Dawbox, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S, 

VOL. VIII. 

SB. The PalfiBoIithio Age Eramiacd. By N. WniTLEr, Esq. 

(Annual Address.) On the Moral and Social Anarchy of Modern Unbelief. By the late 
Principal T. P. Boultbee, LI.hD. 

80. On the Identity of Reason in Science and Religion. Rev. E. Mitchell. 

On Buddhism. 3j the Bight Kev. Bishop Fiies C. Ulauohton, D.D., &c., with oonmiuni- 
cations from Professors Chandler and Bbrwbr. 

On the Contrast between Crystallisation and Life. By the late J, E. Howard, Esq., F.R.9. 

81. On the Brixh&m Cavern and its Testimony to the Antiquity of Man— oz&m&ed. By 

N. Whitlky, Em., Sec. Koyal Inst, of ComwalL 
On the Rules of Eviaence as applicable to the Credibility of History. By W. Fomtth 
E s^, Q.G., LL.D., Vice-Fresideat. ’ 

On the rrinciples of Modern Pantheistic and Atheistic Philosophy as expressed in the last 
work of Strauss, Mill, &o. By the Rev. Prebendary 0. A. Row, M.A. Paper on the 
same, by late Prof. Chall 18 ,M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.B. 

82. On Prehistoric Traditions and Customs in Oonneiion with Sun and Serpent Worship. 

ByJ. S. Phene, Esq., LL.D., F.8,A., with Illustrations. 
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87 . 
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39 . 


40. 


41. 
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45 . 

46 . 


VOL. IX. 

Du the VeryiDg Tactics of ficeptidsm. (Annual Address.) By the Her. Bobimsoh 
Thorkton, D.D., Vice-Prosident. 4 

On the Harmony between the Chronology of Bgypi and the Bible. By the Rer. B. 'W . 
8Avn.E, M.A. 

On the Ethical Condition of the Early ScaodinaTiaD Peoples. By E. W. Gossb, Esq. 

On Magnitudes in Creation and their Beanngs on Biblical Interpretation. By the late 
Bishop Titcomb, D.D. Paper on the same, by lute Prof. Ohallis, id. A., F.E.S., 
F.Il.A.8.; with communications from tlie ABtrouomer Boyal's Department, the 
BadcHffe Observer, and Professor Pbitchakd, F.K.S. 

On Biblical Interpretation in connexion with Science. By the Eev. A. I. McCaul, M.A. 
(King's College), with a coiDmnnicatioD by V.-Chancellor J, W. Dawson, C.M,G., 
LL.D., F.E.S. 

On the Final Cause as Principle of Cognition and Principle in Nature. By Professor 
Q. 6. MoRRig, of Balfimoi^ Universitv. U.S. 

On the Bearing of certain Palseontologicaf Facts upon the Darwinian Theory of the Origin 
of Species, and of Evolution in General. By Professor H. A. Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.8.E,, Ac, 

On the Early Dawn of Civilisation, considered in the Light of Scripture. By the late 
J. E. Howard, Esq., F.lt.S. 

On the Indestructibility of Force. By the late Professor Birks, M.A. 

On Mr. Mill’s Essays on Theism. By the late Preb. W. J. Irons, D.D. 

VOL. X. 

On the Chronology of Recent Geology. By S. R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.S. 

On the Nature and Character of Evidence for Scientihc Purposes. By the Rer. 
J. M‘Cann, D.D. 

The Relation of the Scripture Account of the Deluge to Physical Science. By the late 
Prof. Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.Il.A.6. 

An Examination of tlie Belfast Address from a Scientific point of view. By the late 
J. E. Howard, Esq., F.ltS, 

Annual Address; Modern PUilosiiopliic Scepticism examined. By the late Rev. R. Main. 
r.R.S., V.P.R.A.S., Tilt RaikUffr. Obiervtr, 

On the Etruscan Language. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. 

On “Present Day Materialism." By the Rev. J. McDouoall. 

On the Sorrows of Scoptioism. By Rev. R- Thornton, D.D.,Vice-Pr6$. (we parte 6, 15,38.) 

On Heathen Cosmogonies, compared with the Hebrew, By Rev. B. W, Savils, M.A. 

On the Place of Science in Education. By Professor H. A.^ichomo.v,M.D.,D.Sc,,F.R.S.B. 

On Egypt and the Bible. By the late J. £. Howard, Esq., F.lhS. 

VOL. XI. 

fThe Flint “ Implements" of Brixhani Cavem. By N. Whitley, Esq. {Phoioffraphxcally 
Uluitraitd.') 

I On the Flint Agricultural Implements of America. By Dr. J. W. Dawson, O.M.G., F,R.S. 

I An Examination of “ The Dnseen Universe.” By the late Preb. Ibons, D.D. 

The Uncertainties of Modern Physical Science. By the late Professor BiRKS, M.A. 

I The Ethics of Belief. By Principal H. WArB, D.D. 

On the Metaphysics of Scripture. By Uie late Prof. Challis, M.A, , F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

On the Theory of Unconecioue Intelligence as opposed to Theism. By Proi, Morris, U.S.A, 
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ScHoriELD, Profosaor B. Uuix, LIj.D., F,R.S., Profess- r Okchaud, M.A., B.Sc,, 
and Mi. Davih HoWaivl, D.L. 

On tbo Being of (lod. Hy the Ven. Archdeatjoa Sinclaih. D.D. Roraarki liy Professor 
Okchakd, Kev. John Tuckwbll, and Dr. Walekk K.ii>d. 

The Philosophy of Education. By A. T. Schokir< i>, Bvp. M.D. 

Ethics and Religion, ily tiie Rev. i'rebeudnr\ Lf. Wacb, U.D., with reniorka by ICev, Dr. 

Walker, Rev. .John Tickwbll, and olhere. 

Methods of Protection among AniinaU. By Walticu A. Kii>d, Esq., M.D., F.ZS. 

Homaiks by Professor Hull, P.R.S., and Profoaor OitcHAiin. 

Qnerttions Involved ia Evolutioa from a (.Jvolotjical Point uf View. By Jtov G. P, 
Whidhounb, M. A., F.G.S., remarks by Mi. Martin Roube, B.L.,and Uev. John 
Tuckwbll. 

Eolitbic ImplemeutR, liy Rov R. Abuington Bullbn. B.A., F.fJ.S., with roraarka by 
ProfessorE. Hull, l’rofe«sor Kr)*i;jtT Jones, F.R.S., and otJier.s. 

Visit to the Ilittite Oitiea, Kn uk and Boghaa K<‘oy. By liev. Q. E. Whitk, Marpnvan. 

Kemarks by Dr. Tmeophilus G. Pinchfb. David IIowahd, Esq., D.L., nnU otl.nrs. 
Becant Investigations in Moab and Eilom. B\ ^luRir-Cieiu-j-al Sir <'hahi,E8 W. Wilson, 
K.C.M.G., F.B.S. Remarks by Rev. Canon UiKnutSToNit and I’rofcssor E. lIuiJu. 
AddreBB of Oondoleuco to H.il. tho King on the heath of H.M. Ciaoeu Tii loria. 

Ancient Script in Anetralia. By E. J. Statuam, Esq., Aasoc.M.Inst U, fcJ. liemarka 
by Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., F.1C.S.. (Jonnnandcr G. P. Heath, RN., and others. 
Meeting, Monday, Ist April, lUOl. Gracious reply from H.M. the King to the Addresa 
ot Condolence; sent tln-ough the Homo Seen’ Ury. 

The Maori’s Place in History, By Joshua Rutland, Esq. Kamarka by Dr. T. G. 

Pdtcheb. Rev. Dr. Waltcet., Rev. W. Suaw, F.Z.B., audothers. 

Pictorial Art among the Australian Aboiigiues. By K H. Mathews, Esq. Romarks 
^ Professor Lohlet, F.G.S., Rev. "W. S. Laoh Siyrma, M.A., and f)lher.s. 

The Wahabis; Their Origin, History, Tenets and Influence. By Rev. S. M. ZwsMEii. 

Remarks by Rev. G. F. Whiduornb and Dr. H, W. Hubraiu). 

The Arab Immigi'ation into South East MndagOHc&r. By Rev. G. A. Shaw, F.Z.8., 
with remai'ks byE.fi. M.PRBOWKB,E«q., Professor E. Hull, Professor Okchard, 
and others. 

HorDets: British and Foreign. By Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D., P.E.S. 

The ^I\"i8ione of the Ice Ago. By Wahrsk UriiAM, Esq., M.A., F.G.S.A. Jhmiarks 
1^ Professor Hull, Professor Lohlby, Dr. Pinciiks, and liov. John Tuckwbll, 

The Sub. Oceanic Leprossion known as “ La Fosse do Oup Hroton,” and the adjacent 
River Valleys of France and Spain. By I’rofe.'.j.ur J. Logan Lout.ky, P.G.S., with 
ramarks b> Cu]>tuiu G. F. Ubaih, ILN., aud Mr. David IIowaud, D.L. 
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Anmifil Addrofls : Tha Water Supply of Jenisalem. By Major-General Sir C.W. WliXiN, 
'i'ljo Springs of CliAra(it<}r. By A. T. SchuriT:i.u, Eh^.. M.D. 

M(>dilicR.tionB Jti the Idoi of Go(l,protlur*c(l l.y M-hIoiii 'I’hon^rlit and Scioijtifio Bisoovery, 
By Knv. Chaiicftlloi* Jjak, M.A. 

'J’ho I'repavation of iIjo Kartli for M.hi’h AIxkIo. T»y riof«'Si.i.r .7. I^^cjan B(un ly, F.C'.S. 
Atla)jfalioij aii<l Sohirfiiui in N.itino . tlieir licaiing on J>v Waltlh Kidu, Eaq., 

Physical irisl.<iry of the Uorwef^mn Fjoida iJy IlulJ. J'Mi.S. 

I’ljyhical JlisLory of llu* New Z<Mlantl fjords. J?y J. M. Maci-AHI-.N, f.G.S, 

Ici'liiiid; Its Ihstorv and luliuhitAiits By Dr. J. Stm axkson. 

Arlfsiiiii Water in (iiieensliunl. By' B. Looan' Jack. LL.Ih 
IjociihtH and Ci’ii'^slinpjicir! By Bev. Dr. Walkeu, K.L.S. 

Wjdri fiiAll liiff. J5y Prctfc.sho! I.uinkt. T^kvI.E F h'.S. 

I’nM''ijiiUs’8 Afi’ic.m Monuinent. By M. L. Ion sp, B I, 

Soiric DiHtascN tniittiotiod in tliu lliWe. By In. T. < had -n. 
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Aiinunt Addiesp, By Profcs.-c-r W. M. Plikubus Petktk. J7.C.L. 

'^riie Bihylounui Story oi lh«- ' n .ition, includinf- Ih I's Kj^ht witli tho l'»y 

G. I’l.NClIKh. BE.IX, M.lh \.S 

The liitnre of Islam. l'»y Prufes.or D. S. Maui.oi.ioutu, D.Liit., Lniulun Professor 
of Aiahie. Oxfujxl I'jiiver‘'ity. 

T)i« Alya S-iniai. By Brv 11, I). Giunwolu, M.A. , Pu. )>., Missionary, Bnfioj e, liidiii. 

(in rhe Vn,..t'i‘n f.ifo o( <nir U'orlU utnl <>{ X.iviu*; Growth. 7;y Pj ol< ssor I.Ionki. S 
V'J Ar i-:, 1 .11,1 M'., F. K.S., tJovci nnicnt MeiJn-al Befeieo for Kjii;lund. 

TIu* « hrt'M'W'i ni^'’. ConiMall, ami its Teiu ljaig&. 7*y J'roh'ssor UnwAuu Bill, LT..!)., 
y U.s , F.G S. 

Tin- Water Siijiply of .lenisilem. Hy Ei:nrsT W. GcitNEY M.vmeum DipUjiiia in 
Piihlie IBmIjIi, ( ’.'ujihi Mtri*. 

Modern Tliforn's roin’criiing iho composition of Holy Scripture. By lo v, John 
’J l•CK^VI2I.L, M.U.;\.S. 

On the ( looloffical Belati.-ii^hip of Iho Volcanoes of tho "We.ct linlics. By J. W 
Si’ENCEU, M.A., J'h.Jh, f.G S. 

Volcanic Action and the West Jndmn IJriiplumsof 1. 0*i. By J. Log ax Loiiixy, F.G.S 
F.U.G.S. 

Re],ort on the Conjfros.s <'f Oruntalist.s hold nt Ilnmburg in Sopteinl'cr. IhOJ. B^\ 

TiiFOi’Uiinw G. ITxcukh, Bmj., I.L.D., M.K.A S. 

Tlic T/i^vs of the Baby l(Jlllau^, as ie«-orded in the code of Hammurabi. I'\ THEorini.i ^ 

(i. ]'iN('iiT?s. Esq . IJv.P.. Jf.K.A.S. 

Lecliirc on “ Fxpci jciuro in .S.nith Africa during tlie AVur.” By the licv. W. II. 
h'l.A/i.u, D.D , late Acting rhaplaiii to tho l'orcc*s>. 

The liiviiig Goil of J.iving Nature from the Scionoe Side By Pridessor X.io.nei. S 
Bealk, r.U.C.F., f.K.S, 
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Annual Address. By tho Tit. Hon. tho Earl of Hai.sui'RY, P.C.L., r.ri.B. 

'J'hc I'enesis of Nature. Jly Bov. tr. F. Whuibohnl, M-.A., F.G.S. 

Aiico.-'trai Worship (^lectnu*). By I’ev. Artuuk IjLVmx, 

Two Paths, one Goal. J^y Dr. Wai-teb. A. Kipo, F.Z.S, ^being an cxainioation o? 

Bishop TsMrLR’s Bamptmi Lectures for 1S84.) 

On tiu' Hot Lakc.s Disti ict, Now Zealand. By ili^s Hh.da Bookd. 

ObMnvntious uu irrigation Works in India. By \V. OliLlNO, I'lsq., C.I.E.. 
Al.Iu.st.O.Iil. 

On the Ago of tlio Last Uprise in the BriUs.h I.^les By Profesaur EnwARD Hull, 
'LL ]>., F.K.S. 

On the Samaritan 'J’ext of the Pentateuch, By llev. (,’anon Garhatt, M.A. 

Tho tSaiuanfnu I’ajjsover of the year ]H61. By P«'v, (’iiiion Hammond, LL.Ii. 

Tho Ponceptiuu of tUo Great Reality. By 'i'. IvixiN, Lsq., F.L.S., F.1LA.1$» 
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On the Synchronoufi Chronolojry of the of Israol nud Judah. By PitUDBUiCK 

QATin Plbat, Esq., M.A. 

Notes on the Tljicknoss of the Lucerne Glaoier of tho Post-Pliooeno Peiiod. By 
ProfoMsor EnwAim Hull, F.Il.8. 

Pifliistcirio BoTTiains, iviUi (lmwinpR» iionr 'JVnd.i, Tfjdv- I’v f'Av. W. P. Jejivik, 
F.a.K 

On the Orijjd*! “f tlii' "Vrarino ('TT.dolhanir) Fauna of Lnico Ihirirajiyikn, By W. H. 
Hudi.eston. Ksq.. M.A., F.B.s. 
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Annual Addres^i. By Hr. Rilvanus P. TuOMrsoN, P i; S, 

Till) Rfjflit Way (u Pf^ycholn^y. By hVv. F. Rtokur 'I'tTuvEii, |{..\. Beinarku l>y 
T)r. ScHoriELi), Rov. .1. Ti>rK\vitLL, and oiln‘»>. 

On (JonfiiciaiiiHin. By Bov. Akthuu Fluin. 

The ItnjpntK nTid flio History <»f K'ajpiitnnn. By fVdoiiol T. HoLUErv TTkvuLe'Y, O.T.E, 
Be?nfir)cH liy CJononiJ Hallhiay. fYoh-ssor E. Hmi., F.U.S.. and ofhors. 

I'ho drouth of tho Tvinpdnm of (“Jotl. By U.'v. J. BitAiirouD WinTixn, M.A. 

Bihliosd Astronomy. By Tdont.-C’oloTud G. MA«’KiKl.AY. Kernflrka hy (’ominaudor 
C^ABOHNE, C.Ih, Hr. Heywooi) Rmitii, ProfoHBor Rayce, C’unou ( 1 iiinLFsTONB, and 
others. 

Oeolf^icnl Extorminations. By Hr. riiAKLKP B. Wauiitvo, M.A. Bornarks hy Rev. 
Hr IRVTNG, Hr. W. Kini>. and others. 

The Nebular iiud Plaiiotoshiui Thenno>j of the Earth’s ()rij?m. Bv Wauhes Hpham, 
M.A.. F.G.R.A. 

On Hr. Nain^oidH Bfifhyuudricnl BteioarfKo.s in tho ArcHo Oroan as Compared with those 
on the Atlnntir {'oast of Kuropo. By Profos.^or H Hull. l''.R.R. 

Tho RoBurrootioTi of Our T.ord and Saviour Josns ('hrist (Address). By Rev. Canon 
11 B. (tIKPLBSTONE, M.A. 

Tho Influenoe of Ph 5 'sfolo 2 ricAl Hl-irovery on 'I’hoQ^rlif. Py EPtr/Tii) P. Frost, Esq., 
H.L.. J.P. 

The MoHsiali of QadiSn. P.y Roy*. II. H. niasWdi.n, M. A.. Ph.D. Remnrlcs by Colonel 
Alves, Colonel Hen’iilry, Mr. Rotse, Mr. J. <> Cojtitir, and otheie. 

Tho Minends and Mchds nieniioned in Ihe Hid IVstHniont ami llieir innnonee on flie 
Rodal and Rolij;iouR Tlistorv of iho Nations of Antirjuift. Bj Car. W. P. Jbhvib, 
F G 8. 
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